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the commentaty is given as the Tatparyaviveka. (2) 
Gunavivrtiviveka, also called Tatparyasandarbha, on the 
Gunakiranavaliprakasa of Varddhamana. (3) Sabddlokavi- 
veka, on Paksadhara’s Sabda-Alka. He has also 
commented on the Didbitis of Raghunatha on the 
Cintamant-anuména, Nydyalilavatiprakafa, and Atmatat- 
twaviveka. He has also written on the !’ratyaksamani a 
manuscript of which is preserved in the Sarasvats 
Bhavan, Varanasi. 

His time is not known for certain. Mm. Kaviraj 
however, says, “His time is unknown, but it 
may be surmised that he lived about 
the end of the 16th century. This is 
proved by the fact that there exists in the India 
Oftice. Library a ms. of his Gupavivriwweka with 
1534 Saka! (vedabandgniyute Sakabde) ot A. D. 1612 
as the date of its transcription. Besides, as his tutor 
cannot be identical with the famous author of the 
Advaitasiddhi, the time here proposed for him would 
not seem incompatible. The fact that he was criticised 
by the Jain Logician Yasovijayagani (A.D. 1608-1688) 
in the latter’s Nyayablandanakhadie presents no chrono- 
logical difficulty.””? 

That he was a great Naiyayika 1s obvious from the 
verse cutrent amongst the Panditas of that period— 

Gunopari gufdnandi, etc. quoted before. 


Hig date 


ll. MATHURANATHA TARKAVAGISA 
(16th century) 


As indicated before, there were six great Maithila 
scholars, namely, Udayana, Gafigega, Vallabha, Vatddha- 
mana, Paksadhara and Raghunatha, whose works, 
Ktranavalt,, Atmatattvaviveka, Nydyakasumanjali, Tattvacin- 
tamani, Nyayalilavati—Prakasa, Aloka and Didbiti were 
mostly studied by students of Navyanyaya and com- 
mented upon, in that period. There were perhaps no 
other works which attracted the attention of intelligent 


1 Not A. D. 1622 as stated by Dr. Vidyabhusan in his 
Indian Logic, p. 468). 
2 Saraswati Bhavan Library, Varanasi, Vol. V. p. 139. 
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students. If any one could attempt beyond these, he 
took Khandana-khandakhddya of Srtharsa for study and 
this also simply because the neo-logicians had enough 
of navyanyaya in it. In fact, it illustrates only one of 
the Prameyas, namely, Vstandad of NyayaSastra. So every 
great scholar of Navya-Ny4ya tried to write something 
according to his capacity and time on these works. 


Mathuranatha Bhattacirya Tarkavigifa was one 
of those scholars who wrote commentaries on all these 
works. His scope of work was perhaps the widest. 
He wrote regular running commentaries. His method 
of writing was easier and elaborate. He tried to ex- 
plain the most difficult portions of the texts easily. 
This was a peculiarity which was not found in his tea- 
chet’s writings. So says Mathuranatha himself— 


yadyapi bahubhirbahusu bahudha carvvitam, jfia- 
yate ca kaifcit sdmanyato hetvabhdsantam, tathapi 
tannanasthanavitatamagesapraka§akam bahutarakutar- 
kasambalitamasampradayikafica vyamohayaiva kevalam 
sarvesambhavatiti sarvarthajighyksaya sattarkamamilavy- 
akhyaya vaisadyaya ca mamatra param nirbandhah.} 


Translation —Though many have in many ways tasted 
and expressed it (the text of the Cimtdmani) and some 
others (referring to Raghunatha’s Didhitz) ordinarily 
understood it upto the hefyabhasa section only, yet all 
these have not thrown sufficient light on all the topics, 
which are widely extended, and (whatever they have 
said) are full of wrong arguments and are not in accor- 
dance with the traditions of the school, so they are 
only to confuse all the readers. Hence, in order to 
oe out all the thoughts, here is my great pertinacity 
to clarify all the topics after having explained every- 
thing including the text with the help of correct rea- 
sonings. 


It was therefore, that Mathurdndthi became more 
popular than the Didhit:. It is hence, the verse quoted 
above-Sarvatra Mathuranathi, holds good. His works 
are generally named Rahasya. 


1 Anuminarahagya, beginning lines pp. 1-2. 
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He has commented upon the whole of the Tattva- 
cintamani. His comment is called Rahasya. Pratyaksara- 
hasya is complete in print. Anumina is 
also in print upto Badha section. So far, 
the Rahasya on the Ifvardnumana has not been published. 
Its manuscript is also not so common. Asumdna- 
cintaman: is the best test for the intelligence of the 
Naiyayikas. So is the case with the commentaries on 
the anumana. Sabdarahasya also is not yet completely 
ptinted. Rahasya is available upto Karyanvrta-Saktiwada, 
so it has been published ; beyond that it is not publi- 
shed. 

Mathuranatha also wrote his Rahasya on the Aloka 
of Paksadhara. But it is not available completely. 
Portions available have been published 1n the Bzb/t- 
theca Indica Series. Manuscripts in parts are found 
in various libraries of India and also a few are in the 
India Office library. 

Other works are—Gunadidhiti-Mathuri, Bauddha- 
dhikara-Didbit:-Mathuri, Lilavati-Didhiti-Mathuri, Akhya- 
tavadatika. So far all these are Mathuranatha’s co- 
mmentatry on the Didhitz, But he has also written 
commentary directly on some texts, namely Kzranavali, 
Bauddha-dhtkara, called Vivrti which has been partly 
published by the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal and Lilavati. 
Again, on VaiSesika also he has written commentary 
on the K:rapavali-prakdsa and Lilavatiprakafa of Var- 
ddhamana. Besides, he says in his commentary on 
the Akbydta-Saktivada\—Sesamasmatkrtasupsaktwade anu- 
sandheyam. Mm. Kavirajaji mentions a work named 
Siddhantarahasya of Mathuranatha. 

He flourished towards the end of the 16th century. 


His works 


12. RUDRA NYAYAVACASPATI 
(17th century) 


Rudra Nyayavacaspati was the eldest son of Vidya- 
nivasa. He lived at Kasi. Like other great Naiyayi- 
kas, he commented upon the works of Paksadhara’s 
Aloka, Raghunatha’s Didbiti on the Cintdmani and the 


1P, 954, 
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Kiranavali. He also wrote on the Kusumdijali-Kartkd. 
His commentaries are known as Pariksd. Besides, 
he has written Najivada-tikd, Paddartha~khandana-tika, 
Lilavatiprakasatika and Vadaparucheda He is placed 
in the beginning of the 17th century. 


18. HARIRAMA TARKAVAGISA 
(17th century) 


Haririma Tarkavagifa was the teacher of Gada- 
dhara Bhattacarya. He lived in Navadvipa and was 
a very honoured Naiyayika. He wrote several works. 
Most of them are not available at present. There is 
one manuscript of his work, named Pardmarsarahasya in 
the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute libtary.2 In the 
colophon it is written—ztz mahamahopadhyaya Harirama- 
viracitam paramarsarahasyam. ‘There ate references to 
$ripaksadharamifra and Didhitikara® in this manus- 
cript. 

There are several small works attributed to him 
noted by Mm. Kaviraj in the Sarasvati Bhavana studies, 
which I quote here: 

An adaptation from the Tattvacintamani, a commen- 
tary on the Sapta-padarthi of Sivaditya Misra. Acdrya- 
matarahasya vindicating Udayana’s theory of anumiti. 
Nydyanavyamatavicadra,  Ratnakosavicara, Visayatavada, 
Pratydsattwiara, Mangalavada, Dram dusiramede Anu- 
mitiparamarSabadhabuddhi, Pratibandhakatavicara, Visis- 
tavaisistyabodbavicara, Navyadbarmitavacchedakata. His 
Jitanalaksanavicararahasya, Manastvavudra, Muktivdda- 
vicara, Pramdanyavada have been published.® 

He died at a very old age. Gadadhara and Raghu- 
deva were his reputed students. He is therefore, 
placed in the first quarter of the 17th century. 


Vange Nayyanyayacarcé, PP. 273-75. 

No. 1243027 

Foll. 8-9. Vol. V., pp. 147-49 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta Publications. 
Hall. P. 55; Peterson, VI, PP. 15-i6. 


F, 55 
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14 GAURTKANTA SARVABHAUMA 
(17th century) 


Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma flourished in the early 
part of the 17th century. He is the author of a com- 
mentaty, called Bhavarthadiprka, on the Tarkabhaja 
of KeSava Misra. Besides, he is the author of a 
Vaisestkabhasyavivarana, which according to Mm. 
Kavirajaji, is a commentary on the Padarthadharma- 
sangraha and which has been referred to in the 
Bhavarthadipika We has also commented upon the 
Cintamantdidbitt. Vt is referred to as the Manzsdidhiti- 
vivecana in the Bhavarthadiptka. He is also said to have 
written a commentary on the Tarkasangraha of Anna 
Bhatta and Sadyuktimuktavali. He writes of himself 
as Kavitarkika-cakravarti in the Bhdavarthadiptkd. 


1h. VISVANATHA BHATTACARYA 
(17th century) 


Vigvanatha Bhattacirya, also known as Nyaya- 
paficanana Bhattacirya, was the son of Vidyanivasa 
Bhattacarya. In the beginning of the Nydyasitra- 
vrttz, his most important work, he writes— 


vidyanivasasinoh krtiresa viévanathasya / 
vidusamatisiksmadhiyamamatsaranam mude bhavita // 


He was the youngest son of his father. Rudra Nya- 
yavacaspati was his eldest brother. Mm. Kaviraj 
however, writes that Visvanatha was the eldest son 
of Vidyanivasa.2 About Vidyanivasa Mm. Kavi- 
tajaji writes—His younger brother was Narayana and 
his father was the son of the younger brother of the 
great Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and 1s said to have 
been highly honoured by Raja Manasimha of Amber, 
and had defeated in a public scholarly assembly, at 
the court of Todaramala, the great scholar Narayana 
Bhatta of Benares. 


1 Varanaseya Skt. Unvi. Ms. No. 156, Fol. 3b. 
2 Sarasvati Bhavan studies, Vol. V. p. 156. 
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He was a Vaisnava by faith and so he retired to 
Vindavana in his last days. 

But it does not mean that Vigvanatha had no faith 
in Siva or Bhavani. In the beginning of his Nydya- 
sdtra-V'rtt: itself he writes— 


samyuktiam yuktariépamabhinavanihita- 
laktakaraktabhasa 


sandhyapiyikhabhanoratirucirataram- 
curnayantimabhikhyam / 
manavyamokanamratripurahara§$iro- 
ramyabhiisa vigesam 
bhiyo bhavyam vidhatum carananakharucam 
bhavayamo bhav4nyah || 


It was at Vrndavana that he wrote his Nydyasétravrtt 
in 1556 Saka, that 1s, 1634 A.D. Mm. Vindhye$vari 
Prasada, in his Nydyavartt:kabhiimtkad, quotes from 
an edition of the Vriti— 

rasabanatithau (1556) sakendrakdle 

bahule kamatithau §ucau sitahe / 


akaronmunisitravyttimetam 
nanu vindavanavipine sa esa visvanathah || 


From this it 1s evident that Visvanatha wrote this 
Vetti in 1556 Saka=1634 A.D., at Vrndavana. This 
work of his is most popular and in fact, Visvanatha 
is known to the scholarly world by this work. So 
he may be placed in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury. Mm. Kavirajaji, however, thinks that the date 
is 1576 Saka or 1654 A.D.3 

He composed a small but vety useful work for 
understanding the Nydyasitra, a Wertti 
in Vyndavana. 

About its merits, the author himself says at the 
end of his work— 

esa munipravaragotamasitravrttih 

Srivigvanatha kytind sugamélpavarna | 

Srikypsnacandracaranambujacaficatika— 

Ssimacchiromanivacah pracayairakari//? 


1 Vide Saraswat: Bhavana studies, Vol. V, p. 156. 
* Vide the beginning verse of the pth. 


His works 
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Translation —This sétravrtii, on the Gotamasitra, 
written by the greatest of the munis, by Srivisvanatha, 
the wise, is very easy and is brief. It has been composed 
in pursuance of the interpretation of Siromani, who 
is a devotee of the lotus like feet of the Lord Srikrsna. 
Vigvanatha’s aim in writing this rt is that as the 
Nyayaéastra is very wide, an intelligent student may 
know it easily without much effort. 

About the mistake of attributing the authorship 
of the Bhasdpariccheda and the Nydyamuktavali to Viéva- 
natha, it has been already pointed out 
above that Kysnadasa Sarvabhauma was 
their author and the name of some other 
Vigvanatha, an author of a commentary called Uldasa 
On it, due tosome reason not known so far, came to be 
associated with these works as their author. This 
has been variously now proved and so | do not add 
them to the list of the works written by Visvanatha. 
Mm. Vindhyeshwari Prasad in his Nydyavarttika- 
Bhiimtka writes that Vi$vanatha was also the author 
of the Nyayaloka, a commentary on the Nydyasitra. 
But it is to be explained why did the same author 
write two commentaries on the same text? Of course, 
there are such instances in our literature like, the 
Nyayamatyjari and Nydyakalika both by Jayanta, but 
here there is neither any reference found in any 
work, nor is there any such tradition. It is said 
that the Nydydloka is a very big commentary. 
No other reference of this book is found anywhere 
so far, 

His other works are—Akhydtavddatika, a commen- 
tary on the Padartha-tativaniripana of Raghunatha, 
Nativadatikd,  Padarthatattvaloka,  Subarthatattvaloka, 
Nydyatantrabodbini, Alankdérapartskdra, Bhedastddbi, Ma- 
wsatattva-viveka which has been published now in the 
Sarasvati Bhavana Text series, and Prdakrtapingalatika 
which has been published by the Asiatic Soctety of 
Bengal. He has also written a work named Sdkti- 
muktavali containing 122 good verses on diffirent 
subjects, 


Nydyamuktavali, 
not his work 


1 Pp. 145. 
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16. JAYARAMA NYAYAPANCANANA 
(17th century) 


Jayarama Nyayapaficanana was the pupil of Rama- 
bhadra. He himself says in his commentary, called 
Giadharthanidyotana, on he Cimtamamdidbiti— 


§riviSvegamasesamangalabhuvam 
bhiiyo’bhivadyadaran 
mirdhnyadhaya ca ramabhadracarana- 
dvandvaravindadvayam/ 


gidhajfianaghan4vrta na visayaprodbodhini didhitis- 
tasmacchrijayarama esa tanute gi dharthavidyotanam// 


But who is this Ramabhadra? Dr. Vidyabhusan 
identifies him with Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma.1 Mm. 
Kavirajaji however, thinks that he was Ramabhadra 
Siddhantavagiga, the pupil of Jagadi§a Tarkalankara.? 
The Sarvabhauma was the guru of Jagadiga who must 
have lived in the last quarter of the 16th century. 
Jayarama, who, on the other hand, flourished long 
after Jagadiga, cannot be the pupil of the guru of Jaga- 
diga. Moreover, from a documentary evidence we 
know that Jayarama was a signatory to a document 
(vyavasthd) of the Panditas of Kasi, dated 1714 Samvat, 
that is, 1657 A.D., which has been published by R. S. 
Pimputkar in a book called Crtale Bhattaprakarana.§ 
This shows that Jayaraéma was living at Benares in 
1657 A.D. So Jayarama could not have been the pupil 
of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma. This is what Mm. 
Kavirajaji has written. Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri, 
the editor of the work, has also accepted this view.* 
But Professor D.C. Bhattacirya is of opinion that as 
the references to guravastu found in the Nydyasiddba- 
ntamald are all found in the Nydyasdéra of Ramabhadra 
Sarvabhauma, there is no reason why Jayarama should 


1 {adian Logic, P. 477. 
§ Sarasvati Bhavana Studses, Vol. V, p. 149. 
s 1926, PP. 78-81. Sarasvati Bhawan Studies, vol. Vv. 
p. 149. 
& Vide, his jstroduction to the Nyayasiddbantamala, PP. 17-19. 
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not be the pupil of the Sarvabhauma. Further, Profes- 
sor Bhattacaryya says that it was the Sarvabhauma 
who alone could have said on a different reading of 
the Didhit:! suggested by his guru Jagadiga in the 
following words—gurucarand ittham patham kalpayants.* 
From these references, it is concluded that Jayarama 
was the pupil of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma and sof 
of the Siddhantavagisa. It is also clear from the above 
that Jayarama lived long and that he was living in 1657 
A.D. So he may be placed towards the end of the 
17th century. Then there is another evidence in its 
support. Dr. Vidyabhusan says that Jayarama com- 
posed his Nydyasiddhdntamala 11 Samvyat 1750, that 
is, 1693 A.D. ° 

Jayarama has written following works known 
to me so far : 

(1) Gudharthavidyotana on the Cinta- 
manididhtti—It 1s unpublished. Its manuscripts are 
available in several libraries of India and also in the 
India office, London. (2) Tattvacintamanyalokaviveku 
referred to as Alokarahasyam in his commentary on the 
Kusumaiyalikartka. (3) Nydyasiddhantamala—tit has been 
published in two parts in the Sarasvatt Bhavan 
Text serwes. It contains a brief commentary on the 
following Nydyasitras—I. 19-12, 14-41; I. u. 1—19; 
V. ii. 1, 4, 12-14, 18, 20-22, 24-25. It is clear from 
this that the work is not complete, nor 1s it a running 
commentaty on all the sitras. 

Akare*, Acdryah®, Acaryamatam’, Acdryanusari- 

References to 24h’, Uktam upadhivade®, Upadhyayah’, 
authors and Umépatih’®, KirttihY, Guravah!2, Cand- 
vo rah! Carmambara™, Jfanasri!, Tikayam, 


His works 


Vide, Chauwkhamba edition, P. 1184. 


1 
4 Vahge Navyanyayacarca. P. 98. 

3 Indian Logic, P. 478. 

* PP. 128, 139. 

5 PP. 10, 41, 43, 44, 48, 112, 120, 163, 170, 178. 

6 Pp, 4]. 7P. 32 §& P. 170. * PP. 27, 37. 

w Pp. 4, 11 Dharmakirttih, PP. 144, 176. 

12 P. 62. 2 Pp, 171. 14 Jaina, P. 176. 


1 Pp, 176. 
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Tikakytah, Tikakara!, Tattvabodha, Tattvabodhe, Tattvabo- 
dha-kr tab, Tantrikah3, Digambarabhedah‘, Dinnaga’, 
Didhitik: tah®, Nubandhe?, Nibandha, Tikakaradi,®, 
N: lyayantbandhaprakasa°, Nyisakara?®, Padarthamala™, 
Pagupata??, Pasandah!3, Bhattaikade$si Mandanah!4, Bhas- 
yam, Bhaskarah!®, Manikanthah??, Mani, Manik rt?*, 
Maharnavakarah"®, Miérah2°, Murari Miérah2!, Ratna- 
kosakrtah22, Varddhamanah?s, Vagisah*4, Varttka, 
Varttikakara®5,  Vrttikrta,?6 Sankara Misradayah?’, 
Sainyavadino Digambarasya”’, Sanatanih®, and Soma- 
siddhanta, thatis, Pasandamata®. 

From the nature of this portion of the work it 
appears as if the author had written some more work 
on Nyaya in its continuation. 

It ends with the following two verses- ~ 


nanagrantha vrtha vacovivaranaistattaratamyarthina- 

majivabhyasane’pi gidhavisayairvyutpitsavo vyakulah/ 
matvaivain jayarama esa viSadaih sattarkasuddhaksaraih 
munyuktarh nyagada tatkarunaya vijfiairanujfiayatam// 


sannyayapratipadita pratipadamh sadyuktimuktanvita 
dustarkoddhatavadidarpadamani vijfiatkavedyasaya/ 


nmirvanadhvavivecika sumanasamantastamonasini 
Srivigvesapadambujapranayani siddhantamalastu me// 


1 PP. 19, 27 2 PP. 4-5, 15, 48 a P 168. 


4 ksapanaka, §veta mbara, Nialambara, Carmambara, Raktam 
bara. Barhambara etc., P. 178. 


5 PP. 139, 170. 

¢ pp. 41, 81, 82, 90, 97, 103, 105, 170. 

7 PP. 22. 103 8 P. 27 *P. 16. 10 P, 37. 
Pp. 4,7,9 12 Pp. 17. 18 PP. 46, 175 
Pp. 176. 18 PP. 3, 7, 13, 17, 20, 21, 56, 62. 
‘6 Pp. 162. "WP. 165. 

1® PP. 16, 36-37, 44, 90, 94, 97, 103, 105. 

19 Pp. 171. 20 PP. 37, 60, 82. a1 P. 171. 

a2 PP. 100. Pp. 5, 10, 12, 13, 22, 122. 

a Pp. 113 3% PP. 2, 3,5, 8, 13, 17, 20, 

a6 = Kagikakdrena, P. 37. 37 PP. 65, 161. 


a8 Pp, 46. 9 6 P. 54. Pp, 175. 
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From these verses it appears as if Jayarama was living 
at Benares when he composed this work. In order 
to justify the name Svddhantamdla, the authar adds a 
section at the end of this work—Avha prasangat si- 
ddhantabhedd ucyante. ‘This whole section appears, 
if, it is based on a similar section of the Vatvieids of of 
afikara Migra or any other similar work. Comparing 
versions of both the works 1t seems as if Jayarama had 
copied a portion of the Vddizoda with slight variations 
in the readings in two or three places. This book 
was composed in Sath, s750==1693 A. D. 

Besides, he is the author of a commentary on the 
Kusumatyalikarikas, called Vartti. It is referred to 
in the Padarthamdld'. (5) Sabddlokarahasya veferred to 
in his own Akhydtavddatika. (6) Padarthamdld a 
work on Vaigesika. (7) Anyathakhyadtwada. (8) La- 
shusanntkarsavada, (9) Nyayamald (10) Nativddavyakhya. 
Besides Karakavada and Samdsavada and a commentary 
on the Kavyaprakasa which has in the beginning— 


Srijayaramah sukrti natva Sambhoh padambujam/ 
kavyaprakasatikam tanute vidvadvinodaya// 


Janardana Vyasa and Laugaksi-Bhaskara were his 
students who also wrote a commentary on the Mai- 
fart and Paddarthamald respectively. 


17. GADADHARA BHATTACARYA 
(17th century) 


Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the son of Jivacirya anda 
younger contemporary of Jagadifa, was a Varendra 
Brahmana of Bengal. He was the last of the great 
Navadvipa scholars. The scholarship which was 

brought by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and 
naiag end fll of Raghunatha Siromani from Mithila in 
the 15th century and which raised 
the name of Navadvipa or Bengal in the scholarly 
world and produced brillient sch ase and contributed 
gteat works of repute which had been honoured 


1 adhikarh karikavyakhyZyamanusandheyam, Fol. 74b ms. 
belonging to the Saraswati Bhavan. 
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and studied all these centuries, came to an end with 
Gadadhara. So says Professor D. C. Bhattacarya also 
in his History of Navyanydya tn Mithild,--“The most 
glorious period of Navadvipa has defintely ended with the 
death of Gadadbara m 1709 A. D. and signs of distinct 
revival of the anctent glory of Mithila were discernible at 
Revival of /Vangaraun:”?}, Even Phanibhisana Tar- 
Scholarship in kavagisa says— 
Minis gadadharai navyanydyera carama avatara.2 
Gadadhara was the pupil of Mahamahopadhyaya Hari- 
rama Tarkavagi§a. So he writes about him in the be- 
ginning of his commentary on the Pratyaksadidhtti— 


natva nandatanijasundarapadarh smrtva guroradarat/ 
urvimandalaman dandy itayaSoraSerasesa girah// 


It may also be pointed out here that at this 
period, scholars from Mithila, Bengal and South 
Rise of Kagi. all used to assemble at Kasi which had 
a great centreof become the most important centre of 
yeaeying learning in all the §astras. I do not 
think that after the 17th century scholars had more 
attraction towards any other centre of learning. In 
fact, they considered for various other reasons to go 
to Kagi and study there. It was also felt that at Kaéi, 
a regular pious bath in the Ganga and the worship 
of Vi$vanatha and other gods and goddesses would 
also add to the purification of their antabkarana which 
would purify their intelligence and make their scholar- 
ship shine like anything. So they prefered to go to 

Kasi than to any other place for study. 
Gadadhara was undoubtedly, the best student of 
Haririma, It was a great problem as to who would 
succeed Harirama as a teacher in the ¢o/, 


Gadidhara, when the latter fell seriously ill and 
successor of ; 
Haririma there was no hope of his recovery. So 


Harirama also, in order that his ¢o/ could 
maintain past traditions and reputations of Navadvipa, 
had expressed his desire that after his death Gadadhara 
should become the parw of that to/. Gadadhara out 
of shyness did not consider himself fit for the job, 
but he could not, at the same time, disregard the desire 
of his guru. So he had to accept it. 


1 Pp, 197. 3 Nydyaparicaya, P. 33, 
F. 96 
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But he did not get any student to teach. They 
tefused to be taught by him as he was so junior. 
Then it is said that Gadadhara was not dejected with 
this affair. He left the abode of his guru and founded 
a seminary of his own on the wayside of the main 
road leading to Ganga. No student turned up even 
there. So he found out a way and attended his 
seminary at the right time every day as it was 
the practice in his garx’s seminary and began 
to teach loudly the texts addressing it to the 
garden, trees and creepers in the absence of stu- 
dents. Learned Panditas and students passing that 
way came to hear his teachings and found them to be 
of high order. Thus, they became attracted towards 
Gadadhara and gradually came to him to study. In 
a very short time his reputation spread all over the 
locality and he came to be respected like his guru.} 

Like so many other scholars, he wrote on the works 
of Udayana, GangeSa, Paksadhara and Raghunath. 

Thus, on Udayana he commented upon 
His works the Kusumaijal, a manuscript of which 
is noticed by Keilhorn?; on Gangesga, 
he wrote a commentary on the a#umdna section, a 
manuscript of which, though incomplete, was in pos- 
session of Professor D. C. Bhattacarya.? He also wrote 
on the Sabdakbanda. His Saktwdda and Vyutpattwada 
are two well-known works read widely by scholars. In 
fact, no study of Nyaya and Vyakarana is considered 
to be complete without a thorough knowledge of 
these two works. On Paksadhara, he has written 
commentary on Pratyaksa, anumana and Sabdakhanda 
of the Aloka. In the beginning of a manuscript of 
Sabda, it is written— 

pranamya girvdnapanaikavandyarh 

padaravindam purusottamasya / 

nigidhamaviskurute prayatnat 

gadadharah paksadharasya bhavam//* 

1 Navedvypamahimd, PP. 82—84. 

* His search of mass. central provinces, 1874, P. 144. 

8 Vatge Navyanyéyacarca, P. 178. 

4 Tanjore mass. Catalogue, PP. 4525—27. 
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Then on Raghunatha, he has written commentaries 
on the Pratyaksadidbiti, Anumanadidhitr, Bauddhadhtkara- 
Didhits. Besides, Gadadhara wrote many small works 
called Wadas which number 64 as they say. Of these, 
we have not found all the vadas so far, but those which 
are more important and studied are—VsSayatavdda, 
Muktiwada, Sddrfyavada, RatnakoSavada, Karanatavada, 
Vidhisvariipavada, Anumitimanasavada, Navyamatavdda, 
Saktivada and Vyutpattwdda, already mentioned above. 
Besides these, he has also written one work Brahmanur- 
naya and also a commentary on the Kdvyaprakasa. 
A manuscript of the latter is found in the brary of 
the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta and also in 
the Aszatic Society of Bengal. We has also commented 
upon the Dargdsaptasati, a manuscript of which 1s pre- 
served in my own private library written by my 
grand-father. 

With all these works to his credit, Gadadhara 
lived a pretty long life. He was born according to 
Bengali scholars’ calculation on the basis of certain 
records found in Gadadhara’s family, in 1604 A.D. 
and passed away at a ripe age in 1709 A.D. So, 
he lived for about 104 years. 

Thus, came to an end the glory of Navadvipa 
with the death of Gadadhara. It does not mean that 
there were no scholars in Bengal after Gadadhara ; 
what it means is that no more great savants of Navya- 
nyaya flourished in Bengal thereafter. 


18. RAGHUDEVA NYAYALANKARA 
(17th century) 


Raghudeva Nydyalankara was one of the disciples 
of Harirama Tarkavagifa. Dr. Vidyabhusan quotes 
from the Madras Catalouge a verse of his Nafivdda- 
vyakhya— 

sivam pranamya tatpagcat Tarkavagigvaram gurum/ 

kriyate raghudevena nafivade suvecanam// 


1 No. 4254,Indéan Logie, p. 481. 
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which supports the above statement. So says Mm. 
Kavirajaji also. But Professor D. C. Bhattacarya 
in his Vange mnavyanydyacarcé holds that Raghudeva 
was the pupil of Cirafiyiva Bhattacarya! and he refers 
to a line in the printed edition of Kdvyavildsa from 
Benares. 

Tattvadipikad—is a commentary on the Tattvacinta- 
mani. A portion of its anumdna section 
is preserved in the Madras Oriental 
library®. It is called Raghudevi or Gadharthadipika. He 
also commented upon the Kasumdtyjalikarika, a manus- 
cript of which is preserved in the Sarasvati Bhavana 
Library, dated Sar. 1739=1682 A.D. It was trans- 
cribed by the great Naiyayika Mahadeva Puntamakra. 
Hc has also commented upon the works of Raghunatha 

romani, such as, Paddrthatattvaniripana. \t has 
been published in the Pandit series from Benares. 
Raghudeva has expressed his own views on several 
points in this work against Siromani’s views. So 
he says at the end of his commentary— 
Srimaddidhitikarakalpitaghatikolahalavyakule 
marge saficarandya yannigaditam siddh4antasiddhetarat/ 
daivat tena bhavedyadiha sahasa4 praudhaparadho mama 
ksantavyah krtibhih $ruto yadi bhaved yaksanuriipo 

balih// 


Besides, he has also written the following books— 
nirukiiprkaga.® This is a work on some commentary 
on the Aloka. In the beginning of the Pratyaksa 
he says— 
ptatyaksatastadalokat tadiyatippanadapi | 
artha safigrhya likhyante raghudevena yuktibhih // 
Similarly, in the beginning of the Anumana he writes— 
ayatnatah panditamandalinam 
gudharthatattvapratipattihetoh / 
sanksepatah Sriraghudevagarma 
navinanirmanamidam tanoti‘ |] 


His works 


1 Vide P. 280. *No. D. 3999. 


- ® ms. preserved in the Benares Sarasvati Bhavana Library. No. 
4. 


§ Tanjore Cat. P. 4792. 
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(4) Dravyasdrasangraba—It is a Vaigesika work. 
Its manuscript is available in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Library.1 It has a verse in the beginning— 

raghudevakrtadravyasarasangrahalokanaih | 

santagcarantu nisSankam siddhantasiddhavartmasu |/ 

(5) Akhydtavddatika, (6) Nativadatika. Both these 
manuscripts are in the Tanjore manuscript library.” 
He has also written another work (7) V:fayatavicara, 
which he has referred to in his commentary on the 
Paddarthaniripana'—adbikam _—_—-visayatavicdre’nusandhe- 
yam. Besides, he ts said to have written small tracts, 
such as—V2StstavatSistyabodha-vicdra, Anumitiparama- 
rfavuara, Samagrivada, Pratwyogyitanakarapatavicara, and 
so on.4 

About his time it may be said that there 1s a manus- 
cript of his commentary on the Kasumaiyalikarikas, 
dated Sath. 1739=1682 A.D. copied by Mahadeva 
Puntamakar, in the Sarasvati Bhavana 
Library and the Vyavasthd written by 
the Panditas of Benares contains his signature also. 
Both these evidences prove that he must have lived 
before 1682 and that as the date of the Vyavastha 
is Samvat 1714=1657 A.D.,5 it is concluded that he 
was living in 1657. So he may be placed in the 
third quarter of the 17th century. 


19. RAMAKRSNA BHATTACARYA CAKRA- 
VARTI 
(17th century) 


His date 


Professor D. C. Bhattacarya holds that Ramakysna 
was the direct pupil of Raghunitha Siromani. He 
was a great devotee of Siromani as the former wrote 
all his works on the Didbitis of Raghunatha known 
till then. This is true, but all who wrote on the 
Didhits need not be Siromani’s direct pupils. Of course, 

Ramakysna commented upon the Djdbitis on the 


1 A. 9. * Tanjore cat, pp. 4568, 4787, 
* page 78. * Vange namasyayacarei, p 279, 
5 Saraswati Bhowd Steeds, vol. v. 
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Cintaman:, Anumana and Pratyaksa, where in the 
very beginning of the Pratyaksa he says— 


Saranikrtavisvesgacarano’vanato gurin 
ti-ramakrsno vyAcaste pratyaksamanididhitim / 
Again, in the (anumana section) he says— 


ptanamya vanimunnitah sadbhih samanugrhyatam / 
adhididhitibhavartho ramakysnaprakaéitah // 


These manuscripts are found in the libraries of the 
Sarasvat: Bhavana, Benares and the Astatic society of 
Bengal, Calcutta. Besides, he wrote a commentary 
on the Lilagvatididitti and also on the Ganadidhit:- 
prakdga, whose manuscripts are preserved in the 
Sarasvati Bhavana and India Office Libraries and also 
in the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal library. He has also 
commented upon the Akbydtavdda and the Nafivdda. 


The beginning verses are— 


mukundacaranadvandvamadaya hrdayambuje | 

akhyatavadasadvyakhya ramakrsnena tanyate [| 
kttva hariharacaranau Sarane éririmakrsnena / 
atha nafivicarabhavo didhitikartuh prakasyate ko’pi// 


krtva hariharacaranam éaranam Sriramakrsnena/ 
adhililavatibhavo didhitikartuh prakasyate ko’pi/| 


Mahamahopadhyaya Kavirajaji adds Nydyadipika, Tar- 
kamrta and certain number of Vaddarthas to the list 
of his works. He also holds that as his great-grand- 
son Krsnakanta lived in 1801, Ramakysna’s time may 
be assigned, with some probability, to the last quarter 
of the 17th century (Sake ramaksifailaksitipariganite— 
1723 Saka=1801 A.D.)! Kysnakanta gives the list 
of his great-grand-father’s works in the followlng 
vetse— 


bhatticirya-cakravarti mamayath ptapitamahah / 
nyaye vdadarthasindhutica smytau ca smrtisagaram || 
tarkamrtam padarthesu jyotir-dipanameva ca | 
jyotihSastre nibandhafica kytavan sa kyti yatah//? 
1 judia Office Catalogue, P. 654, Ms. no. 814. 

3 Vathge navyanjayacarca, p. 213. 
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20. KRSNAKANTA VIDYAVAGISA 
(19th century) 


Kysnakanta Vidyavagisa was the son of Kalicarana 
Nyaydlankira and Tarini Devi and the great-grand- 
son of Ramakysna Bhattacirya-Cakravarti. He was 
the pupil of Ramanariyana Tarkapaficanana. 

So he writes in the beginning of his commentary 
on the Szhda-Saktiprakdtika of Maithila Jagadisa 
Bhattacarya— 
nyayalaikarayuktam tribhuvanajanakarh Sripatisena- — 

justarh 
tustatn dhiresu rustam satatamavidusim $yamalam 
samagitam| 
khyatani tatath nitantarh sadayamasadrSani madréam 
sadhusarhjfiam|/ 
Sriyoktarii catra kalicaranamaracayarn granthamadau 
pranamya// 
brahmaérik rsnakantatmakasutayayanaprollasatpadapadma 
sanandanandamandasm itamilitavacobhasanadhvas- 
tapapa// 
kificitkrodhotthatapahataripukalitanistacestadidos4 
Sista kharva visista prabhavatu janani tarini me namasya, 
nyayasamsarap athodhi-magnopasakatarakam/ 
ramanarayanam vande tarkapaficananam gurum|/ 

About his date, we find that Krsnakanta wrote his 

His date commentary on the Sabdasaktiprakasika 
in 1732 Saka, that is, 1810 A.D. He 
writes at the end of it— 
Sake ramaksiSailaksitipariganite (1732) karkate yiti 
bhanau 
vimsahe visvanatharccitapadayugalam syamalam 
moksabijam/ 
dhyayannadhyapakanam nikhilapadapadarthadicinti- 
pahantrim 
tene $rikrsnakantahvaya iha suktti tippani gidhabhavam]/ 
From this verse we can also gather the information 
that he lived and wrote this commentary in Benares. 
So he lived in the first quarter of the 19th century. 
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(1) Saktisandipani, his commentary on the Sabda- 
Saktiprakasika of Jagadiga, is his well-known work. 
There are references to the followin 
His’ worke in this commentary : (Nyaya) Jilivate’, 
Gunaprakasa,* Rabhasa (this seems to be 
either the name of a lexicon or its author),? Devi- 
putra‘, and Sripatidatta5. There are some other old 
references. (2) Nydyaratnavali.—Professor Bhattacarya 
says that a copy of its manuscript was preserved in 
the library of Raja Radhakanta Deva. It 1s written 
both in prose and poetry. It deals with certain 
Vadas. It has a verse in the beginning— 


navy a-pracina-tarkina-sarvarthadhinadhimata/ 

tanyate krsnakdntena nyayaratnavali mataj/ 

It has a commentary also of his own, called 
(3) Nydyeratnaprakasikd, which was also in the 
library of the Raja. Its beginning verse is— 

nyayaratnavalitikath tanirn natva ca nilikam/ 

tanoti Srikrsnakantah nyayaratnaprakasikam|/* 

(4) Trtiyemanidipini—This is a commentary on the 
Upamanakhanda of the Cintamani. (5) Sautrasandipini— 
It is a commentary on the Gotamasitra. The follow- 
ing are some of the beginning verses— 
anviksanayaveSmamadhyavilasatsanguptaratnavalim 
Stimadgautamatapasena nihitamakrsya sadgrahake/ 
sarvasmin Vitaritumeva niyatam tenehamanvisiki- 
tikarh vaidikavamSajah sulalitar Srikrsnakantah sudhih/ 

tikak tach vpttikptafica bhavarh 

sitrotthitam gidhamabhipsavo ye/ 

dhira mamaita sakala hi sautra- 

sandipinimn sadhu vivecayantu]/ 

The colophon at the end of the fifth chapter reads 
as— 
itigri krsnakantavidyavagiéabhattaciryaviracitayam sau- 
trasandipinyamanviksikitikayarh paftcamadhyayavyakh- 
ya. 


‘P. 7. 2P. 86. sP. 119. 
¢ Pp. 150, *P, 209, * Navyanyayacarca, p. 214, 
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Though the author has praised this commentary 
like anything, yet on scrutiny it 1s found that it is very 
brief and not of any considerable merit. There 1s 
a reference to his Nydyaratndvali in this commentary. 
(6) Tarkamrtatarangini—As mentioned by the author, 
the Tarangini 1s his commentary on the Tarkamrta 
which should be different from the Tarkdmrta of 
Jagadisa his great-grand-father. From this it may be 
said that there is some relation between Knsnak4nta 
and Jagadiga. So perhaps Krsnakanta might have 
been the great-grand-son of Jagadifa. He says— 

asmatpitamahapiturvacanamftena 

tarkarthasarthasukhabodharasanvitena | 

Srikrsnakantaracita tu tarangini ya 

tatradimah parisamaptataranya esah // 

(7) A commentary on the Padarthakhandana of 
Raghunatha. A manuscript of it has been noticed 
by Mm. H. P. Shastri.? 


About his time, he himself writes at the end 
His date of his Santrasandipani—.. 


sake nabhovedamunindumane 
pakse’valakse Sucisanjfiamase / 
tika krta gotamasttrasandi— 

pani maya dhirahitaya kacit // 


which shows that this work was written in Saka 1740 
=1818 A.D. From this it 1s concluded that he lived in 
the first quarter of the 19th century. 


Nineteenth century Natyaytkas 

In the 19th century there flourished several good 
Nyaya scholars in Bengal. Some of them wrote one 
ot two commentaries either on some commentary of 
the Cintamani, or the Ktranavali, or the Nydyali/avati. For 
instance, Ramacandra Siddhantavagi$a wrote a com- 
mentary on the Pratyaksa-Didbiti a manuscript of 
which is preserved in the Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares; 
Jayakrsna Tarkacdrya wrote Nydyavaddrthamaiyari, Ma- 
dhavacandra Tarkasiddhanta wrote Paddarthakhanda- 
navivrti and a commentary on the Saktivada of Gada- 


1 Report, 1901-02 to 1905-06, P. 9. 
F, 57 
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dhara and some other works on other Sastras and 
passed away in 1865 A.D.; Goswami Bhattacirya (of 
Shantipura) wrote amongst other works, Tattvadipika 
on Nyaya and also a Nydyasdtravwarana which has been 
published in the Pandit paper issued from Benares, 
and Vyakhyépraka$a a commentary on the Haridasi 
on the Kusumdnjali-karikd, Raghunatha Vidyalank4ra, 
author of Anumdnadidhitt-Pratibimba! and Akhyata- 
vadatikd, a manuscript of which written in Sam. 1746 
= 1824 A.D. is preserved in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which has a verse at the end as— 
Siromanikytakhy4tavadavyakhyanakaitavat / 
raghunathena vihita Akhyatarthavinirnayah |/ 

and Pramdanaratna (a mim4rnsa work). These are some 
of the more important writers on Nyaya. Besides, there 
were many more scholars who, for some reason or 
other, could not produce any work, but were great 
teachers. They used to write their own notes on 
different topics almost every day which later on, came 
to be known, if really they were found useful, by the 
name of their authors, like the Golokiya of Golokanatha 
Nydyaratna; the Kalikinkari of Kalifankara Siddhi- 
ntavagisa, Jagannathiya of Jagannatha ‘Tarkapafica- 
nana and others, or came to be known as Wivecana 
(for Nyaya) or Khadard (mostly common amongst 
Vaiyakaranas). With the help of these Vivecanas 
they used to teach their students and the students 
also used to utilize these notes for their studies. 


Twentieth century Naiyayikas 


Kasi became the best and the most flourishing centre 
of learning in all the $astras in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Scholars from every part of India assembled 
here and carried on their studies. There were several 
scholarly gatherings from time to time where eee 
were invited to discuss the various problems of Sis- 
tras, mostly on NyaZya and Vyakarana. They came in 
contact with scholars of different parts of the country 
and in their mutual contact and discussions scholar- 


1A ms, 38 preserved im the Sarasvati Bhavan Library, 
Varanasi. 
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ship developed. It was really on the lines of ade 
vdde sayate tattvabodhah. 

But in course of time, degeneration came in and 
gradually, in the gatherings, Jaya and Pardjaya became 
the chief aim of scholars instead of enriching their 
learning by mutual contact. This grew from bad to 
wotse in course of time, and has now led to the down- 
fall of real scholarship in this twentieth century. 

But even then there were, however, great scholars 
in this century also. I give below a few names of 
whom I have known so far: Mahamahopadhyaya 
KatlaSacandra Siromani, Mm. Rakhaladasa Bhatta- 
carya Nyayaratna of village Bhattapalli o Bengal, 
born in 1751 Saka= 1829A.D., author of Nyinatavada on 
the Didhitkara (Didbttikrnnylinatavada), Advaitavada- 
khandana, Muktiwicara, Brabmavicara, Upanisanmimamsa, 
Paramanutattvaniripana, Sakaropasand. lis other works 
are—Jivatattvantripana, Tattvasdra, Saktwadarahasya- 
prakasa. He was also a good Sahityika. He wrote 
several poems which are included in his Rasaratna. He 
was the son of Sitanatha Vidyabhiisana and Vimala Devi. 

He was the pupil of Yadurima Sarvabhauma of 
Bhattapalli in Bengal. He was awarded the title of 
Mahamahopadhyaya in 1887 A.D. by the British Gov- 
ernment. Mahamahopadhyaya Sivacandra Sarva- 
bhauma was one of his students. He came to live 
at Kaéi in Saka 1815=1893 A.D. He died at Kaéi. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanatha Tarkabhi- 
gana was the youngest son of Taracarana Tarkaratna, 
a younger brother of Mm. Rakhaladasanyayaratna. 
He lived at Kagi and was a sabhdpandita of Kasiraja 
Maharaja of Benares. His only work known to me 
is the Wyépsspaticakatikarahasya-vwrts. After some- 
time he left for Calcutta where he was a Professor in 
the Government Sanskrit College. He has written some 
works and has translated some Vedanta works, like 
Vivaranaprameyasangraba of Vidyaranya into Bengali. 

At this very time there lived in Calcutta Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Kamakhyanatha Bhattacarya a very 
great Naiyayika and a dilectician. He wrote many 
works of which, I am aware of his commentary on the 
Haridasi-vydkhyd called Viveti on the Kusumdtyalikarika. 
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His commentary is very lucid and easy to understand 
Udayana’s Karskas. ; 

At Benares there were others, |tke Srigsankara 
Bhattacarya (an expert in hefvabhasa), Mm. Paficanana 
Tarkaratna, author of Su&sbhasya on the Brabmasitra 
and the Isardsyopamsad, of Bhattapalli in Bengal, and 
father of Srijiva Ny4yatirtha of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta; Mahamahopadhyaya Vamacarana Bhattacirya, 
Professor of Nyaya in the Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares, who were very successful teachers 
and authors of some Ny4aya works. 

Along with these, there was Mahamahopadhyaya 
Phanibhtsana Tarkavagisa, a Professo:1 of Ny4aya- 
Vaisesika at the Tikamap: Sanskrit College, Benares. 
During that period he was the only scholar known to 
have studied Piacina-Nyaya and written books on 
the Nydjasttra. He had translated the Nydyasitra 
along with the Vatsyayana’s B/dsya in Bengali along- 
with copious critical notes. 

We know that the text of the Nyayasitra was, 
rather 1s, even to day to a certain extent, not free 
from defects. It has been aheadache to our Natyayikas 
of the present day. It was Mm. ‘larkavagisa who 
worked hard to restore the correct version. His 
translation and Tsppani on the same have made the 
text casier to understand. It 1s very elaborate and 
lucid. He was no doubt, an old type of traditional 
Natyayika of the fto/, but his critical outlook and 
approach to the various problems of Nydya, 
Vatsesika, and Buddhism were wonderful. He was a 
very successful teacher and taught hundreds of 
students. Even modern University students were 
very satisfied with his teachings and critical outlook. 
He has written one independent book, called Nydya- 
partwaya in Bengali, which is very useful for the be- 
ginners. It gives me a great satisfaction to say that 
I had the unigue fortune to sit at the feet of Mm. Vamia- 
carana Bhattécarya and Mm. Phanibhisana Tarka- 
vagiSa and study some texts of Nyaya. Mm. Tarka- 
vagiéa left Kasi and went to Calcutta, perhaps due 
to financial difficulties, in his old age and became a 
Professor of Nyaya in the Government Sanskrit Col- 
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lege and died at Calcutta. His son Sri Ahibhisana 
Bhattacarya is 2 Professor in the Anglo-Bengali Col- 
lege, Varanasi. 


GOPINATHA (BAGCHI) KAVIRAJA 
(born on September 7, 1887—) 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gopinatha (Bagchi) Kaviraja 
was born in village Dhamarai, District Dacca, 
East Bengal, on September 7, 1887. He lost his 
father and mother at a very young age. His 
father Vaikunthanatha (Bagchi) Kaviraja was also a 
scholar. Due to reasons of health Kavirajaji had 
to come to Jaipur in Rajasthana for his studies 
and graduated from the Maharaja’s College, Jaipur 
in 1910. Later on, he came to Benares and joined 
the Queen’s College under Dr. A. Vents and took 
his Master's degree in Epigraphy in 1913 and 
was placed in first division. He studied Nyaya on tra- 
ditional lines under Mahamahopadhyaya Vamacarana 
Bhattacarya, Professor of Nyaya, Government Sans- 
krit College, Benares. 

ri Kavirajaji joined Government service as the 
Librarian of the Sarasvati Bhavana Sanskrit Library 
under Dr. Venis in 1914. He also used to take some 
classes for the post-graduate students reading Sanskrit 
in the Queen’s College. Later on, he became the 
Principal of the college and the Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies, U. P. He retired from service 
earlier in 1937. The title of Mahamahopadhy4ya was 
conferred on him in 1934 and the Doctor of Letters 
degree in 1947 by the Allahabad University. 

He 1s a yogin of verv high rank. His gurudeva 
Sri Viguddhananda Sarasvati, a very great and reputed 
Yogin of Séryavyjiidna had initiated Sti Kavirajaji into 
yoga. ‘Thus, he studied philosophy both in theory and 
practice andto day heis the greatest living scholar 
of Sanskrit, specially in all the branches of philosophy, 
Agama and Tantra. He has contributed more than 
a thousand research articles written in English, Sans- 
krit, Bengali and Hindi. The Bihar Rastrabbasa 
Parisad, Patna has recently published two volumes 
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containing his articles and some more volumes are 
ready for publication from other sources. 

I, the writer of this book, have the rare fortune to 
study under him since 1918 and all that I know is 
simply due to his blessings. He has achieved the 
pertect realization of the highest reality and perhaps 
there is nothing under heavens which is not within the 
scope of his y#ana. In spite of al] these, he is a perfect 
Jiidnin without any self praise in any form. As a dis- 
ciple of this great yogsn-scholar I should not have said 
anything about him, but still in order to guide the 
future students I think it necessary to say a few words 
about my guru. He 1s still hale and hearty helping 
the yyfidsus to proceed on the path towards God-re- 
alization. 

His contribution to Nyaya is not in any book 
form written in Sanskrit. But his Hifory and Biblo- 
graphy of Nydya literature which appeared in the 
Sarasvat: Bhavan studies series, Benares, Volumes 1, 2,3, 
4, 5, and 7 and his critica] introduction to the English 
translation of the Nydyabhasya and Vdritzka by Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha are sufficient proof to show how 
deep is his scholarship in this direction. 

Again, at Calcutta we have even at present great 
Natyayikas, like Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipada Tarka- 
carya, retired Professor, Government Sanskrit College 
and author of several works, like Nydyaparibhdsa. He 
has been a great teacher and has to day hundreds of 
students to follow him. He is at the same time a great 
Sahityika. He has written several poems. 

Besides, there 1s Dr. Gaurinatha Sastri, M.A., D. Litt , 
Principal of the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
who is also a good Nyaya scholar. There are still many 
more whom | have not known, but it can be said with 
great confidence that the country 1s not devoid of 
great Nyaya scholars even to day. They pursue their 
studies with the same zeal and spirit as before. The 
only defect which has now come up in this academic 
pursuit is that students have made irtha (earning 
and amassing wealth for worldly purposes) as their 
ultimate end of life and study, so the standard has 
gone down and is still further deteriorating day after 
day and we do not find scholarship of the prescnt day 
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so flourishing as before independent of every other 
consideration. 


Southern Contribution 


Coming to the contribution of the Deccan: Panditas, 
it has to be noted that perhaps due to their being far 
away from Mithila, the home of Pracina and Navya 
Nyaya, and there being no easy joutfney to the south 
in thdse old days, scholarship could not trave] to that 
part so easily as in northern India. Moreover, 
it appears that from very early times, Southern India 
was influenced by Vaisnava cult and also by Saiva cult. 
Of these two cults, it 1s also to be considered that 
ordinarily, the longings of a human heart are not as 
much satisfied with the tasteless Saiva cult as it is 
with the Vaisnava cult. It is therefore, that Southern 
India became the abode of almost all Vaisnava cults 
except the Caitanya movement of Bengal. The 
followers of the Vaisnava schools found more congenial 
feelings in that cult. No doubt, there is rasa in it, and 
for persons of tender heart and emotional feelings and 
hence, of lower standard, rasa 1s more attractive than 
Jnd%ia. Jt was perhaps due to this very fact that the 
Southern scholars had no intention to enter into the 
logical quarrels leading to the most insipid and im- 
practicable c1dvasta of Sankara from the worldly point 
of view. Ordinarily, people do not rise to that stand- 
ard which Sankara expects of his followers. So the 
attention of Southern scholars could not be drawn 
towards the growing logical literature in northern 
India. Then again, it also might be said that the 
growth and development of logic and dialectics were 
mainly due to there being clash with the early Buddh- 
ists and the Jainas to a certain extent. This clash was 
from the very beginning of the Nyaya system in the 
North. Hence, in the south we do not find much 
contribution to Nyayadargana, at least 1m its earlier 
centuries. 

There was however, another type of clash in the 
South. It was amongst the Vaisnavites themselves 
where also there was some logic and dialectics. In 
fact, every academic quarrel grows and develops with 
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logic when misused leading to dialectics. There can 
be no quarrel, academic or social, without going as- 
tray which involves wrong arguments, that 1s, yalpa, 
vitanda, hetvabhasa, chala, jati and nigrahasthana. 
However, we are at present concerned with logical 
contributions of the Southein traditional scholars 
to Nyaya School alone. 


1. BHATTA VADINDRA 
(18th century) 


Vadindia is a disciple of one Yogiswara. His 
real name secinis io be Hara Kinkara or Sankara Kinkaral. 
The name Vadindra or Vadiga is perhaps due to his 
being a great expert in the art of dialectics (V4da). 
His pupil Bhatta Raghava, an author of a commen- 
tory on Bhasarvajfia’s Nydyasdra speaks very highly 
of his scholarship. He was the dharmadhyaksa of 
the court of Srisiypha.2 In the Sarasvat: Bhavana Sans- 
krit library, Benares, there 1s a manuscript of Bhatta 
Raghava’s commentary on the Nydyasara, called 
Nydya-sdravicara. Yt contains a date as given in the 
following verse— 


Sake catuhsaptratisankhyake Sataih 
Date. uf Satadhikairabhyadhike ca paficabhih/ 
Vadindsa. dvighatitaistatra babhtva vatsarai- 

tdhruvam vicarah paribhavi..va. 


This verse can be interpreted in two ways—(1) 
§00 X 2=1000-} 100 + 741174 Saka=1252 A. D. and 
(2) 500 + 100 =Goo x 2 = 1200+ 74 = 1274 Saka = 1352 
A.D. It is to be noted here that the first interpretation 
is cortect and it has been supported by Mr. Telang 
in his Introduction to the Mahdvidyavidambana of Vadin- 
dra? and also by my teacher Mm. G. N. Kavirajaji 
in his introduction to his edition of the Rasaséra by 
Vadindra. The obvious reason is that the manuscript 
referred to above has an inscription showing that it 


1 Mahavidyavidambana, Pariccheda I, Verse 2. 
2 Il. 3. PP. x1-xiv. 
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was purchased in Sam. 1428=1371 A.D. It means 
that the manuscript was transcribed earlier and that 
it was composed even earlier. So 1352 A.D. as the 
date of its composition does not appeal to us. Hence, 
it is better to accept the other alternative of 1252 A. D. 
as the most probable date of its composition. 

Bhatta Vadindra has written two books known so 
far : (1) Rasasdra a commentary on the Gunakirandvali 
of Udayana. It has been published in 
the Sarasvatt Bhavana Text series. In the 
mangal verse the author bows down to Siva— 


His work 


namasyamo dirikytabhuvanabhangam bhagavato 
vapurvisvarambhasthitilayanidinam puraripoh / 
yadasprstarn bhogairapi dalitakdmam karunaya 
bhavanibhribhanigapranayakalahebhyah sprhayati! // 


This verse occurs as the mangalacarana of the third 
pariccheda of the Mahdvidyavidambana. Similarly, the 
mangala verse of his another work Mahdvidyavidambana 
is also in pratse of Lord Siva— 


vakkayacetahprabhavaparadha— 
prabandhasambandhatamahprakaga | 
unmudritajfianasudhanidhina 
gauripate tvam Saranam prapadye |/ 


Besides, all other paricchedas of the Mahavidydvidam- 
bana also have praised Lord Siva. This shows that 
he was devoted to Lord Siva. Further, we learn 
from the beginning verses of the third pariccheda 
of the Mahdvidyavidambana that Stvaditya and other 
Tarkikas were puzzled to see the amvaya and vyatireka 
(positive and negative arguments) forms of syllogism 
frustrated by fallacies (upadhi-vyddbi-nirdhita), and then 
they adopted the Mahavidyd form of syllogism through 
kevalanvayi form— 


upadhivyadhinirdhitamanvayavyatirekinam / 

matvodbhinnamahiavidyah sivadityaditarkikah |/ 
Then again, he says— 

tesimeva vigesena nirakaranasambhramah | 

érisitbhadharmadhyakseng yadindrena vidhiyate // 


1P, 99, 
R, 58 
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This verse shows that Vadindra wrote this book as 
the Dharmadhyaksa of king $risimha and also that it 
was written to criticize the above mentioned Tarkrkas. 
This Srisimha is identified with Singhana of Devagiri 
who ruled from 1210-1247 A.D. This date 1s quite 
in conformity with the date 1252 fixed for Vadindra. 
So he must have lived in the latter half of the 13th 
century A. D. 

His works so far known to me are— 

(1) Mabhavidyavidambana seems to me to be his 
first work, as there 1s a_ reference 


H k gi wees fs 
pais to Mahdavidya in the Rasasara— 


anvayinyupadbwirahicca prattbandhastdd:h ‘iyagyca mahavidya tattad- 
vyavasthiépakavad-vyakis-paksikaranena satvavipratipannajatisidhaye 
prayoyya ti satkgepab’ . .  . 


which must have been written later. 
The earliest reference to Mahavidyd is found 


Reference to = = = 
ie sae. in ae Tattvapradipikad of Citsukha 
vrdambana carya*— 


athava ayam ghatah etadghatanyatve sati vedyatvanadhikara- 
nanyah padarthatvat ghatavat itya di-mahd vidy4-pray ogairapyaved- 
yatvaprasiddhirapytihaniya 


Citsukhac4rya is said to have lived in about 1200 A. D. 


Next, we find Amalinanda referring to it in his 
Vedantakalpataru-evam sarva mahavidy4 tacchay4 vanye 
prayogah khandaniya ti. Amalinanda 1s said to 

ave flourished about 1247-1260 A.D. Then we 
find Anandagiri (1260-1320) referring to Mahavidya 
in his Tarkasangraha. Lastly, we find the great Rama- 
nuja philosopher Sti Venkatanatha, generally called 
Vedanticirya, (1267-1369 A.D.), referring to Vadindra 
and his Mahdavidyd-vidambana 1n, his NydyapartSuddhi* 
and Tattvamuktakalépa.® Sesa Sarigadhara also has 
teferred to it in his Nydyamuktavali, a commentary 
on the Lakjandvali of Udayana.® Besides, there are 


1p, 8. 2 P. 13 Nirnayasagar Bombay, ed. 

8 Vedinias@ira, I, ii, 37. 

4 PP, 125, 126, 273-276, 278, Choukhamba edition 
* PP, 478, 485-491, Pandit edition. 

§ PP. 6, 23, 42. Pandit reprint, 
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so many other references to the Mabavidyd in various 
forms which lead us to conclude that it must have been 
known and used before the 12th century A. D. 


Mahavidyavidambana is divided into three Part- 
cchedas. In the first Partcheda, the author defines 
Mahavidyd as a kevalanvay: probans. The author explains 
the term Mahdvidyd as— 


Kevalanvayin1 sadhye vyapake pravartamino hetuh pakse 
vyapakapratityaparyavasanabala danvayavyatirekisadhyavigesam va- 
dyabhimatam sadhayan mahavidyetyucyate/tasya ca mahavidya- 
tvam asidhatvadisakaladosavirah!. 


Translation—a kevalanvay: hetu, which being pre- 
sent in the puksa (subject) proves the anvaya-vyatireki- 
sadhyaviSesa and as desired by the disputant (vadi) by 
force of the circumstances that the pervader (vyapaka) 
would not be established, 1s called Mahavidya. It 1s 
so called because it is free from all fallacies of asiddbatva 
etc. 


This may be illustrated as— 
this sound is non-eternal, 
because it is produced. 


Here, in this premiss, the probandum (anityatva) 
to be proved by the mahavidyd probans (krtakatva) ts 
valid only when the fabda 1s non-eternal and not other- 
wise. So the non-eternity of sound has to be accepted 
by the force of circumstances. Such a probans is 
called mahdavidya. 


Fandaeating How it has come to be called by 
forthe use ofthe the name mahdvidyd 1s to be considered. 
term MabavidyS = The term originally meant the ten 
female deities, such as— 


Kali Tara Mahividya Sodasi Bhuvaneégvari 

Bhairavi Chinnamasta ca Vidya Dhiméavati tatha / 

Vagala Siddhavidya ca Matangi Kamalatmika 

eta dasa Mahavidyah siddhavidyah prakirtitap? // 

1 Mabavidydvidambana, P. 3, Gaekwad’s Oriental sertes ed. 

2 Camunditantra, quoted in the Sabdakalpadrame, under Ma- 
bdsidya, Bengali edition, p. 996. 
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Further, about these ten mahavidyas, the Malini- 
Yifaya says— 
dosajalairasarnspystastah sarva hi phalaissaha, |/ 


While commenting on the words mantra and vidya, 
Bhaskara Raya, the great TAntrika scholar of the 
16th century, writes in his commentary on the Laéta- 
Sahasranama', 

pumdaivatya mantrah, stridaivatya vidya 1t1 mantravidyayor- 
laksanabhede’p1 asyah $tvagaktisamarasyarapatvadubhayitmatett 
dyotanaya mantrinith madhye vidyetyuktam. 


In the Paingalamata, as quoted by Raghava Bhatta 
in his commentary on the Stéradatilaka® also, it 1s 
said— 

‘Saktyadya tu bhaved-vidya Sivadyo mantra ucyate] 
So Vadindra, or Kularka Pandita, the author of the 
MahévidyddaSaSlokisitra, upon which this Mahdvidyd- 
vidambana is based, used the term vidya for the keva- 
lanvayt-hetu in a syllogism, most probably, due to 
the tact that there were sixteen factors in such a syllo- 
gism named after one of the Mahavidyas, named 
Sodasi. Jt is believed that Kulirka was a T4ntrika 
devoted to the Sodas. Then again, a further justi- 
fication for naming it as such, may be given by its 
supporters that as the Tantrika Mahdvidya is stddha 
and free from every dosa, so is the case with the pro- 
posed Kevalanvayt hetu-dosajalairasamsprstah. But Vadi- 
ndra does not believe in the validity of this type of 
syllogism. It is therefore that he says in the beginning 
of this work— 


Samullasati Vadindracandre gafkarakinkare/ 
unmilanti mahavidya dosakairavakorakahj| 
Translation.—Faults of mahavidya become manifest 
when the moon-like Vadindra the devotee of Sankara, 
rises. And again, he says in the third chapter— 
Upadhivyadhinirdhtitamanvayavyatirekinam 
matvodbhiinnamahavidyah Sivadityaditarkikah| 
tesameva visesena nirakaranasambhramah 
Srisimhadharmadhyaksena Vadindrena vidhiyate/ 


1 Verse 17. 2 Pp. 5. Kashi Edition 
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But it may be pointed out here that Vedantacarya 
Srivenkatanatha in his Nydyaparts{uddh1 and Tattva- 
muktakalapa has refuted the view of V4dindra that 
the kevalinvayi-hetu is entirely untenable. He holds 
that the method of mahbavidyd 1s not sound, but a 
kevalanvaythetu with a kevalanvayt-sddhya is sound. 

As to the origin of this term Mahdvidyd for this 

type of eta, Bhuvanasundarasiri, a 
ee Masel commentator on the Mahdvidydvidambana, 
says in this very book!— 


bhatt4 nityam Sabdam yaugady4 vadinastvanityam/ 
Pratijanate tato’yamm jatah tesam vivado’tral/ 
tattasyanityatvam pratipadayitum tu bhattavadindran/ 
yaugacaryo varyah kytavanetém mabavidyém|| 


It is clear from the above that the Naiyadyikas 
founded this syllogism to convince the Bhattas on the 
non-eternity of sound. 

The commentator also illustrates the syllogism as 
follows— 

yatra milanumanam mukhvanumanarmh anvayavyatirek: syat 
tatra mahavidyanumanam prayoyyam/kim vigistam? kevalinvay1/ 
tatha hi— 

anityah Sabdah, krtakatvit, ghatavat, ityatra anvayavyatire- 
kint milanumane mahavidyanumanam yatha— 

ayam §Sabdah svasvetaravpttitvanadhikarananityanisthadharma- 
van, meyatvat, ghatavat. idafica kevalanvayi eva. 


It is also to be kept in mind that in such syllogism 
all nitya and anitya objects and their dharmas are put 
forth as examples (drstantas). 

Thus, in the first chapter he has given the syllogism 
and has refuted criticizms against this hefw. He has 
supported his views on the non-eternity of sound. 
In the second pariccheda, he says— 
kevalanvayihetuviseso mahavidya ityuktam—tanna.? 
He has criticized here several definitions of Aevaldn- 
vayi-hetu. \n the third pariccheda, he has pointed out 
how these syllogisms are frustrated with the fallacies 
of upadhi, viruddha, anaikdntika and satpratipaksa. ‘Thus, 
he has statcd that these syllogisms cannot prove the 


1° P, 2. 
* Pp. 76. 
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Non-eternity of sound. Hence, it is of no use in a 
controvetsy. 


The following are the references found in both: 
Kularka Pandita,) Udayana?, Bhasyakara 

a riferencein the (Pragastapada),®  Sivadityah, Sivaditya 
Miérah.f Srisimhah®, Pirvacaryah.® 

A similar vattandika work is found to be the Vadi- 
vinoda of Sankara Misra of the 15th century. 

It may be added at the end that just as the tantrika 
Mahdvidyds ate the sadhana (means) to achieve a siddh 
(success) in any action, so this form of syllogism is 
believed to be, by its author, a grcat means to achieve 
success in any areument Hence, the term Mahavidyd 
seems to have been used for a particular type of 
syllogism. 


2, CENNU BHATTA 


(14th century) 


In the field of NyZya, Pracma and Navya, we do 
not find any name of the Southern Scholars before 
the 13th century. The earliest work known to me 
is a commentary on the Tarkabhasd of KeSava Misra 
by Cennu Bhatta, who was also known as Cinna Bhatta 
or Caitanya Bhatta. He was the son of Sahaja-Sar- 
vajfia Visnu, younger brother of Sarvajfia. Srihari- 
hara Maharaja was his patron. This 1s what 1s found 
in the colophon of a manuscript of this commentary, 
noticed in the 4afrecht Oxford Catalogue.’ ‘The colo- 
phon runs as— 

iti $cihartharamaharajaparipilitena sahayasarvajfia-visnudevara- 
dhyatanijena sarvajijanujena cinnabhattena viricitayam tarka- 
ohasaprakagikayam prameyadiparicchedah samaptah. 

Maharaja Harihara, mentioned above, is undoubted- 
ly identical with the famous king Harihara II of 
Vijayanagara (A.D. 1400). This Sarvajiia Visnu has 
been mentioned by the younger Madhava, the 
son of Sayana Madhava, in his Sarvedarsanasangraha, 


2 Pp. 17. 2 Pp, 83 a Pp. 98. 
* PP. 74, 99, 107. 109, BP. 99. 6 Pp. 109. 
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as the son of Sarfgapani and as his own guru and 
whom Sayana refers to as the author of Vivaranavivarana, 
in his Sattkaradargana of the SarvadarSanasangraha sec- 
tion—taduktam vivaranavivarane sahajasarvajfiavisnu- 
bhattopadhyayaih.! 

Cennu Bhatta has referred to Udayana, Kandalikara, 
References found Mandana Misra, Vacaspati Misra I, 

in the Varadaraja (most probably the author 
cheeaien: of the Tarkikaraksd), Vadindra and 
Salikanatha. 

According to the date of his patron and his rela- 
tion with Sayana Madhava, he may be placed in the 
14th century. 


3. VYASATIRTHA 
(1460-1539) 


Vyasatirtha, Vyasaraya, or Vyasaraja Svamin, as 
he 1s variously known, was the disciple of Brahmanya- 
tirtha who initiated him into the life of a parwraaka, 
so he says in his Tatparya-candrika— 


katnsadhvarnsipadambhoja sarisakto harnsapunigavah | 
brahmanyagururajakhyo vartatam mama minase |/ 


while Laksminarayana muni, who was also called $ri- 
padaraja, was his védydéguru. So he writes in his Nyaya- 
mrta— 


jfianavairagyabhaktyadikalyanagunasalinah | 
laksminarayanamunin vande vidyaguriin mama |/ 


Vyasaraja was born in or about 1460 A. D. in the 
village of Banniir in the district of Mysore. Rallanna 
Sumati of Kagyapagotra was his father 

es family bis ond Akkamma was his mother. In his 
pre-initiation period he was called Yati- 

taja. But when he was initiated into the life of a monk 
of the Mddhva-sampradiya, he was baptised as Vy4- 
satirtha by Brahmanyatirtha. But soon his guru died 
and Vyasatirtha had to come to K4fici for the study 
of Sastras. He studied under the Panditas of Kaftci 


1 P. Benares edition. 
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various darfanas. Then he left for Mulbagal which 
was also a great seat of learning. He met Sripida- 
raja at this place. Here he stayed for about six or 
seven years and studied the Sastra under Laksmin4- 
rayana Munin, so he writes at the end of his Manda- 
rama¥yari— 


lak minarayanakhyat dvaitakulatilakadadhitamadh- 

vasastramptena vydsayatina viracitaé mandaramajijari 

samapta. 

From there he was sent by Stipadaraya to the court 
of Saluva Narasimha at Candragirt in about 1485-86. 
There he stayed for some years and met several scho- 
lars, and had good discussions with them on Navya- 
nyaya. He left for Vijayanagai in about 1493. He 
thus passed his time at Viyayanagar writing and read- 
ing and meeting scholars in disputations tll 1539 
when he passed away.! 

The following are his works known to me— 
(1) Nyaydmrta—This work was written with a view 
to criticize the advaitms and contribute 
some original views to the Madhva 
thought. He has shown here his dialectic ability. 
It contains references to Kasumatyal, Bauddhadbikara, 
Khandanakbandakhadya amongst many others of Vedanta 
schools. He says about his achievement in this work— 


His works 


viksiptasangrahat kvap1 kvapyuktasyopapadanat / 
anuktakathanat kvap1 saphalo’yam $ramo mama /|/ 


(2) Tatparyacandrika—it is a Vedantika work deali- 
ng with the Brahmasitra and its commentaries from 
the Madhva point of view. He himself writes about 
his own contribution in this work— 


siitre bhasye’nubh4sye ca sannyayavivrtau tatha | 
tikasu ca yadaspastarn tacca spastikarisyate // 
ptatisiitrarn prakaSyete ghatanaghatane maya / 
sviyanyapaksayoh samyak vidanhkurvantu sirayah |/ 
(3) Tarkatandava—This is his best work which 
shows his great ability in discussion through dialec- 


1 Dr. B. N. K. Sharma, A history of Deaita school of Vedanta, 
PP. 24-34. 
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tical methods with the Naiyayikas. Here he freely 
criticizes the views of Udayana, Gange$a, Paksadhara, 
Pragalbha, Yajfiapati and so on. 

This work is divided into three chapters according 
to the three pramdnas dealt with in the Madhva school. 
He has changed the ordinarily recognized order of the 
Pramdnas, that is, he has placed Anuméana after Pra- 
tyaksa and Sabda. He says that according to the 
Madhbvastddanta, Pratyaksa and Sabda both strenthen 
Anumana, so they should be treated before Anumina. 

Vyasatirtha with all his dialectical methods has 
vigorously criticized the Nyaya-Vaisesika views and 
has established the Madhva views on very sound foot- 
ing. Besides, he has written (4) Mandaramatjari in 
three parts, namely, /sattvavivekatika, Upadbikhandana- 
tikd, and Mdyavadakhandanatika and Mithyatvdnumana- 
khandanatika which are all meant to establish the 
superiority of Madhva stand in Vedanta. (5) Bhedojyiva- 
nam. This is also his sdmpraddyika work. In all these 
he has shown his dialectical superiority even over the 
Naiydyikas. Perhaps in the South he may be said 
to be the best of the dialecticians. It is said that he 
had met Paksadhara for Sastravicira in Mithila and 
was very pleased to see Paksadhara’s scholarship due 
to which he had uttered the well-known verse— 

yadadhitar tadadhitay yadanadhitazn tadapyadhitam/ 

paksadharavipakso naveksi vind navinavydsenaj/ 
It is not correct to say that Paksadhara went to Mul- 
bagal to see Vyasatirtha. He never took any such 
journey to the South. It was Vydsatirtha, a Parivra- 
Jaka-sannyasin, who, while moving from place to place, 
might have come to Mithila and met Paksadhara there.? 


4. SESA-SARNGADHARA 
(16th century) 


Sesa-Sarigadhara’s date is not certain. He gives 
his own reference in his commentary on the Laksana- 
vali of Udayana as— 

sagatvaparvadalanagesah Sarigadharah sudhih/ 

cakéra laksanadvalya vivyttim krtinam mudej/ 


1 Dr. Sharma; Hist. af Deatta school, P. 35. 
F. 39 
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Translation—The learned Sarhgadhara who is (like) 
the Sesa the King of the Serpent in the destruction of 
the arrogance of his arrogant opponents wrote the 
Viwrtiz of the Laksandvali for the pleasure of scholars. 

His another reference is found in the Nydyasi- 

a dhantadipaprabha, a commentary by 

ate = o . = M4 
Sesananta on the Nydyasiddhdntadipa of 


Sagadhara— 

so’yam éaSadharacaryakptivyakytikaitavat/ 

Sesah 64rnigadharadistapustadhirupatisthate?// 

From this it is evident that Sesa was the teacher of 
Sesinanta. He could not have lived before the 14th 
century as he quotes from the Tattvapradipika of Citsu- 
khacarya? and Veddntakalpataru of Amalananda*® both 
of whom flourished in the 14th century. Again, 
he must have lived earlier than the 17th century as 1s 
evident from the date of a copy of the manuscript of 
the Padarthacandrikd dated Sam. 1658=1715 A.D. Sesa- 
nanta in his Nydyassddbantadipaprabha (beginning verse) 
says that Sesa Sarfiigadhara was his guru. ‘This Sesa- 
nanta must have lived after the author of the Lila- 
vatiprakdsa of Varddhamana, whom Sesananta refers 
to.4 Moreover, he had Prataparaja of about 1500 Saka 
=1578 A. D. as his patron. So he can be placed in 
the 16th century. 

His only work known so far is a commentary on 
the Laksandvalj of Udayana. He says in two places- 
-vistarastu anyatra®’ which shows _ that 
he might have written another work. 
The author bows down to Bé/dé, a form 

of female deity. He has referred to Tattvapradipikakara, 
Citsukhacarya’, Dasaslokividambanam®, ‘Varkasatigraha- 
kara®, Vallabhacarya?®, ar cated (of Amalinanda), 
Vadigah?®, Vadindrah'8, Vadivagisvarah.4 

1 Here in place of Sesah the Pandit edition reads satah which 
does not seem to be a correct reading. Dr. A. Venis also accepts 
Sega as the correct reading. 

8 Nyayamuktaval, PP. 4, 15. 


His work and 
references. 


® Nydyamuktévalf, PP. 23, 37. 4p. 26. 
5 Introduction to the Nydyasiddhantadipa. * PP. 2, 11. 
TPP. 4, 15, 23. 8 P.6. 9 PP. 14, 38, 40-41. 


10 Pp, 23,35. U PP. 23, 37 Pp. 29. 8p. 42. MP. 51. 
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5. ANNAM BHATTA 
(27th century) 


We know more about Annam Bhatta from his 
well-known and most popular primer called’ Tarka- 
sangraba with his own commentary, called Dipikd or 
Tarkadipika. It is a small book written for the young 
children—‘balinary sukhabodhaya kryate Tarkasari- 
grahah’ and he says the same in the beginning of his 
commentary on it—‘tikam $iguhitam kurve tarkasan- 
grahadipikam’. He has paid homage to Lord Viéves- 
vara in both the works, so I presume that he wrote these 
two works at Kasi. 

Annam Bhatta was the son of Tirumalacarya of the 
Advaitavedacirya Raghavasomayaji family.! Mr. R. B. 
Godbole, in his Dyctronary of Modern History of India 
gives some account of his family history which accord- 
ing to Bodas is not reliable.2 There is enough in- 
fluence on his Tarkadipikd of later 17th century writers. 
So he can be placed in the 17th century at the latest. 
Moreover, the period when such syncretist works were 
written cannot fall before the 16th century. So I have 
placed him in the 17th century. 

Annam Bhatta was an all-round scholar. His Tar- 
kadipiké on his Tarkasangraba is a bit advanced type 
of work. In certain sections he has added some 
matter from the original navyanyaya works. Besides 
his two works on Nyaya-Vaisesika, he has written 
works on Vyakarana, Mimarnsa, and Vedanta also. He 
has commented upon the Alka of Paksadhara, called 
the Siddhdtiiana. Aufrecht mentions the following 
works against his name in his Casalogus Catalogorum- 
Mitaksard (a commentary on the Badarayanasitra), 
Tattvabodhinitika, NydyapartSistaprakasa (on Udayana’s 
Nydyaparifista) and Subodhinisudhasdra also known as 
Ranakopyivini. That he was a great scholaris proved 
by the following proverbial line—Kasigamanamdtrena 
nannambhattayate dviyab. 

Tarkasangraba, though an elementary work, has been 
commented upon by several standard writers. Some of 


1 Vide colophon of the Dipikd, Bodas editiun. 
3 Vide Introduction to bis edition of the Tarkasathgraba p Lx. 
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their commentaries are named here—(1) Tarkadipikd by 
Annath Bhatta himself, (2) Nydyabodhini by Govardhana 
Misra, (3) Stddhantacandrodaya by Srikrsnadh tsjatidiksita, 
(4) Padakrtya by Candraja Simha, (5) Tarkesangraha- 
Tattvaprakasa, generally called Nilzkanthi, by Nilakantha 
Bhatta, son of Ramabhatta. (6) Tuppari, also called 
Nirukta, by Pattabhirama. (7) Candrikad by Mukunda- 
bhatta Gadgil, (8) Vakyavritz by Meru Sastri Godbole. 
(9) Tarkdphakkika, By Ksamakalyina, (10) Tikéd 
by Anantanarayana. These are old commentaries. 
In modern times also scholars have written several 
commentaries, such as, Sitd by Nyayacarya Ananda 
Jha, Lucknow University, Ganga by Sivadatta Miéra, 
son of Mm. Prabhudatta Sastri, of Varanasi. 


6. MAHADEVA PUNTAMAKARA 
(17th century) 


Mahadeva was the son of Mukunda of the Punta- 
makara family of Maharastra. He lived at Kasi. He 
was the pupil of Srikantha Diksita. But in the 
Matigala verse three, he bows to his garz named 
Sitikantha. So he says in the beginning of his 
Nydyakaustubha-Pratyaksa— 

mukundam pitaram naumi satS4strim tattvadarsinam/ 

yatpunyaparipakena §A4stre gatirabhiinmama |/ 

puruhiitapurohitarn sabhayam 

kavitayam kila kalidasamanyam / 

nikhilakhilasastraviddhurinam 

Sitika thabhidhasadgurum namami |/ 

He writes in the beginning of his Sarvopakarini\— 

yadalambanato mirkha- 

starkikinam dhurandharah / 

budho bhavati tam bande 

gurum Srikanthadiksitam |/ 

Again, he writes— 

Srikanthadiksitam naumi gurum gautamaripinam / 

yena ciirnikrtassadyovidusamyn garvaparvatah |/ 


1 Ms. in the Gangandtha Jha Research Institute. 


a 
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It may be possible that, his guru had two names, 
or that he had two different gurus. Any how, it is 
clear that his gara Srikantha was also a very great 
scholar. But so far we have not seen any of his works. 

He was a devotee of Siva and also an spdsaka of 
goddess Siddhe$vari. So he says—Siddhe§$vari Jagan- 
mata prinatu sagiva bhréam!. His date can easily be 
fixed with the help of several manuscripts transcribed 
by him and preserved in the Sarasvat: Bhavan library, 
Benares. Mm. Kavirajaji says that he has found dates 
in the manuscripts ranging from Samvat 1727 = 1670 
A.D. to Samvat 1753 = 1696 A. D. So he can be easily 
placed in the second half of the 17th century A. D. 

From an entry in one of the manuscripts it is gat- 
hered that he had once gone to Nadia from Benares. It 
may be just to attend a gathering of the Panditas which 
was so common in those old days. He was regarded a 
leading scholar of Nyaya in that period in Benares. 

He was the author of two commentaries on the 
Bhavanandi on the Anumana-Didbiti. He says in the 
beginning of the Sarvopakarini— 

Bhavanandakrtavyakhyane’numanamanididhiteh | 

vyakhyayate nigiidhartha Mah devena tattvatah |/ 

It is found that Bhavananda was almost neglected 
in his days. His commentary did not attract the 
attention of any Bengali scholar for writing a 
commentary. It was not honoured in Bengal. But 
it had maintained its position in Benares. Its 
importance was further realised by scholars when 
Mahadeva wrote two commentaries on this very work. 
He himself says in the beginning of his Sarvopakarini— 

bhavanandiprakagastu vistrto racito maya/ 

atah sanksepatah kurve vyakhyam sarvopakarinim// 
About this commentary he writes at the end— 

bhavanandiyathartharthajfianeccha yasya vidyate | 

tenopayasahastena sangrahyeyam krtirmama /|/ 
madiyakrtimuttamé mabhinavarthavidy otinim 
vilokyamudamapniiyadyadi satam budhanim ganah | 
tadabhavati nindaya kimiha valifanam Sataih 
vidhuh kuvalayepsito na dinar nindyate tamasaih |/ 
1End of the Sarvopakdrini. 
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The first commentary is called Didh:tigidharthapra- 
kasika, ot only esd “oral This commentary 
is big and is full of technical minutia. It was written 
to defend Bhavananda against the latter’s critics. It 
is very difficult and is meant for critical students of 
Nyaya. The other commentary is smaller and is 
meant for the beginners of lower standard. It is 
therefore, called Sarvopakdrini. He writes in the very 
beginning of this smaller work— 


analocya siddhantavagisavanyam 
vrthasiiyitaih panditairgaudajataih/ 
yadudbhavitarh disanabhasavrndam 
taduddharanartho mamodyoga esah// 


(3) He also commented upon the Paddarthaprakasa of 
Laugaksi Bhaskara. Besides, he wrote independent 
works. Nydyakaustubha 1s his magnum opus in this 
direction which he wrote after his Bhavdnandiprakdsa. 
It is an original work on Nyaya. Here he has follow- 
ed the line of the Tattvacintdmani of Gangega. It is 
divided into four chapters according to the four pra- 
mdnas accepted by Nyaya. While writing this work, 
Mahadeva says in the beginning of the Pratyaksa 
Kaus tubha— 

moksahetupramanaditattvajfianaya saddhiyam/ 

mahadevena sudhiya kriyate nyayakaustubhah// 

nyayasiddhantaniskarse jijfidsi yasya vidyate/ 
safigrahyastena sudhiya nyayakaustubha adarat// 
nyayambhodhim samunmathya bhavanamandara- 
drina/ 
visnuneva mahadevenayain kaustubha uddhytah// 

The following are referred to in the Pratyaksa which 
alone is so far published from the Szarasvati Bhavana 
ee ceeuy Sanskrit library, Benares and edited b 
me de Pau me. Acaryamatam!, Acaryanuydyinah®, 

Didhitikarah®, Didhitikaranuyayinah‘, 


1P, 25 2P. 161 
* PP.3 ,38, 46, 53, 79, 108, 122, 153, 158, 228,234 
«PP, 169, 177, 185 
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Paksadharamiérah!, Migrah?, Migramatam3, Miéroktam4, 
Murarimigrah®, Maithilah®, Lilavatikaranuyayinah’, 
Aloka’, Kantakoddhara®, Didbitih, Padarthatattvani- 
ripanam, Bhavanandiprakafa®, Mi$ragranthah'. 

He also wrote small tracts, such as [fvaravada, 
SadySyavada and Nydyanumitiparémarfayoh karyakarana- 
bhavavicara. 

But the most important are the only three—Bhava- 
nandiprakdsa and the Nydyakaustubha which he regards 
as his two sons and the Sarvopakdrini as his daughter. 
It is therefore, that he says at the end of the Sarvopa- 
karigi— 

ptakagakaustubhau putravatmajamupakarinim/ 

buddhipatnyamalaukikyamm mahadevo hyabhavayat// 

laukikyat laukikath patnyam alaukikyamalaukikarn/ 
utpadya patyamabhajan-mahadevah kytarthatam// 

The colophon of the manuscript, preserved in the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, contains 
the following— 


iti $ri-Kasinivasi-maharamda(?)-nvayasambhita-pun- 
yastambhakarothanamaka grimanmukunda-panditatma- 
ja-mah4deva-panditaviricita ’numanadidhiti-bhavanandi- 
vyakhya-Sarvopakarini samptrn4 Sam. 1792. (=1735). 


The above mentioned colophon makes it clear 
that Mahadeva lived at Ka§i and that the manuscript 
under reference was transcribed in 1735 A.D. 


1 PP. 41, 59, 61 

2 PP. 3, 6, 15-17, 24, 43, 62, 113, 217, 256 
341-42, 45, 47, 48, 58, 62 

«PP. 53, 54, 62-63 

5 PP. 34, 39, SP. 46 

7 P. 156 8 PP. 3, 256 
*P. 16 

10 PP. 49-50, 172, 228, 256 

uP, 122 

18 Pp, 243 

18 PP. 16, 42, 52 
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7. NARAYANA TIRTHA 
(17th century) 


He was a sannyasin and so ordinarily, he should not 
have written or commented upon any work on Ny4ya 
or Vaisesika. But here is an exception. Narayana 
Tirtha has commented upon the Kasumdnjalikartkds, 
a manuscript of which is preserved in the Wérdnaseya 
Sanskrit Unwerstty. Ut is incomplete. At the end of 
the third stavaka of his commentary the colophon is 
paramahawsa-parivrqakacarya.1 We has also written 
commentaries on the Tattvacintamanididhit: and Bhd sda- 
parwcheda of Vi$vanatha (Kysnadasa ?). He was the 
pupil of Vasudeva Tirtha and disciple of Ramagovinda 
Tirtha as he himself says in his commentary on the 


Sankhyakarika— 


Sririmagovindasutirthapéda— 
kypavisesadupalabhya bodham/ 
Stivisudevadadhigatya sarva— 
S4strani vakturn kimapi sprha nahj/ 


Brahmananda Sarasvati, the commentator on the 
Stddbantabindu of Madhusiidana Sarasvati, was his 
disciple. So he says in the beginning of his commen- 


tary— 


frindrayanatirthanam gurinam caranambujam/ 
namami vanimanahkayairananyaSaranaih sada// 


About his time it may be said that as he has com- 
mented upon Madhusiidana’s works, he must have 
lived later than the 16th century. He 
must therefore be placed in the 17th 
centuty. He must be earlier than A. D. 1701(1758 
Sam.), the date of a manuscript of the Mukid- 
valiprakdfa by Dinakara Bhatta, belonging to his private 
collection which is now preserved in the Sarasvatt 
Bhavan Sanskrit Library. 

He was the son of Nilakanthasiiri of Varanasi and 
his name, during his grhasthdframa; was Govinda 


His date 


1 fol. 186: 
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Sastri. So he writes at the end of his Bhattabhasa- 
prakasa, a Mimaynsa work— 

iti nilakanthasirtsinugovindaviracite Bhattabhasapraka$e pra- 
thamo’dhyayah. 
Again, he says— 

bhagavacchivaramatirthaSisyo 

muninarayanatirthanamadheyah / 

vyatanodadhikasi bhattabhasa- 

grathanam bhattanayaprave$ahetoh |/ 
From the above it appears that Narayana Tirtha had 
two teachers, Vasudeva Tirtha and Sivarama Tirtha, 
unless both these were the names of the same person. 


8. RAJACODAMANI MAKHIN 
(17th century) 


Rajactiidamani was a minister of the court of Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore. He wrote a commentary 
on the Cintdmani called Darpana in 1630 A. D.} 


9. GOPINATHA MAUNIN 
(17th century) 

He lived in Varanasi during the time of Raja Jaya- 
siroha. He is the author of Sabdélokarahasya, Tarka- 
bhaja-tikd, and Padarthavivekatika. So he says— 

upadistam pitrcaranaih svayamapi nistankitam 

yatnaih | 
sabdalokarahasyam gopinatho vivecayati |] 


He was the son of Jfidnapati.? He is placed in the 
17th century A. D. 


10. KRSNA BHATTA ARDE 
(18th century) 

Kysna Bhatta was the son of Ranganatha and 
Kamala, pupil of Hari and younger brother of Narayana 
Bhatta— 

1 Indian Logic, P. 485. 

8 Tadian Logic, PP. 485-486. 

F, 60 
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Stikysnain muhuranamya Kysno narayananujah / 
Gadadharamatirthanain Tippanirm tanute’dbhutam |/ 
Vaikunthamadhyavasatoh kamalaranganathayoh / 
tanijena kavitvanam mala bhilaé vitanyate!// 
Again, in the Gadddharitika, called Karsikd, he writes— 


Rafganathi krsnagarma panditebhyah krtafjalih / 

Y4cate bhiiya anamya disyarn buddhva vaco mama |/ 

He lived at Kasi. He was the author of a commen- 
tary on the Jagadisi, called Jagad:$atosini on the Gada- 
dhari, called Katka, and also on the Saktwdda of Gada- 
dhara. He flourished in the 18th century. 


11. MADHAVADEVA PANDITA 
(18th century) 


Madhavadeva Pandita was the son of Laksmanadeva 

of Dharapura. He lived at Kasi. All this 1s evident 
from the following :— 
Natva visvesvaram devari gururh Srilaksmanabhidham | 
dravyadinam padarthanam vivekah kriyate’dhuna? |/ 
and—iti dharapuranivasi-laksmanadevatmaja-madhava- 
devaviracito nyZyasarah.3 

He is the author of a commentary, called Saramaityari 

ia waeks on the Tarkabhasa of Kesava Misra and 
, also. on the Tattvactntamandidbiti of 
Raghunatha. He is also the author of a VaiSesika work 
called Nydyasdra published in the Pandit. From this 
work we learn that he had written Samavdyavada‘ and also 
Lilavatibhavapariccheda (asmatkrtalilavatibhavaparicchedo- 
ktayuktya samavetapsthivyddisiddhirdrastavya).6 He 
also refers to his another wotk—Guparahasyatippani 
(vistarastu asmatkytagunarahasya'ippanyam  cava- 
seyari.)° 

1 Sarasvati Bhavan Studies Series, VII. 

* Beginning verse of the Nyéyasara, Reprint from the Pandit. 

® Colophnn of the Nydyaséra. Mm. §ri Kavirijaji says that 
he was the grandson of Madhavadeva of Dhiardsirapura. 

‘ P. 5 asmatkptasamavayavade drastavyam. 

5 Pp. 25. PP. 116, 208. 
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In’ his commentary on the Tarkabhdsad, he refers to 
Rudrabhattacarya of the latter part of the 17th century 
and Gaurikanta of the end of the 17th century, so he 
may be placed in the 18th century A. D. 


12. DHARMARAJA ADHVARINDRA 
(18th century) 


Dharmaraja is well-known for his most popular 
work on Vedanta, named Vedantapartbhasa. From the 
very beginning verses of 1t, it 1s evident that his guru 
was Sri Vefikatanatha who lived in the village named 
Velangudi on the bank of the river 
Narmada in the South. He was the 
inhabitant of a village called, Kandaramanikya and that 
he was the son of Trivedinarayana Yajvan of the 
Kaundinya gotra! as is clear from the following lines— 


His date 


yadantevasipancisyairnirasta bhedivaranah / 

tam pranomi nrsimhakhyam yatindrazh paramani 
gurum // 

Stimadvenkatanathakhyan velangudinivasinah | 

jagadgurinaham vande sarvatantrapravartakan || 


Mm. Kavirajaji identifies Nrsiihha yatt with the author 
of the Bhedadhikkara (A.D. 1547). He places him 
somewhere in the middle of the 17th century. I 
would like to place him in the beginning of the 18th 
century. 

He wrote a commentary called Tarkacidamani on the 
Cintamani. Ue claims to have criticized 
ten previous commentaries on it in 
his commentary. So he writes— 


Hus works 


yena cintaémanau tika dagatikaprabhafijani / 
tarkacidamanimnama krta vidvanmanorama ?// 
It seems that he had also written a Vwrti on the Tattva- 
cintémani-prakafa of Rucidatta. So he says— 


1 Vide Tanjore Catalogue, P. 115b. 
* Beginning verse of the Vedantaparibhasa. 
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tatra kandaramanikkagramanivasina / 
maniprakasavivrtirdharmarajena tanyate // 
dasinamapi tikdnayn bhaigam kurvan kvacit kvacit | 
anumanaprakasasya vivttirn karavanyaham |/ 


Mahamahopadhyaya Sri Kavirajaji says that he has 
also commented upon the Nydyassddhantadipa of Sasa- 
dhara, called Nydyaratna.1 


18. RAMAKRSNA ADHVARIN 
(18th century) 


Ramaktsna was the son of Dharmaraja Adhvarin. 
He has commented upon the Tattvacintdmaniprakasa 
of Rucidatta.? 


JAINA AND BUDDHIST CONTRIBUTION TO 
INDIAN LOGIC 


Beside what has been said before, there are other 
logicians who also deserve a brief mention in this place. 
Amongst the Jainas and so also amongst the Buddhists 
there were some who wrote independent works on 
logic and some who commented upon the works of 
others. In the treatment of independent writers there 
is no difference due to their being Jainas or Buddhists. 
Almost the same terminology and forms are used 
in their works also. But even then there exist some 
specialities of these writers which differentiate these 
schools. 


JAINA LOGICIANS 


Siddhasena Divakara, also called Ksapanaka, was 
the first Jaina writer on systematic logic. He wrote 
his Nydyavatéra, a small treatise on Jaina logic, in 
thirty two short stanzas. It has been published along 
with a commentary called Vivrti of Candraprabhasiri 


2A copy of this work is present in the Tanjore collection 
by Burnell, P. 119b. 


9 Sarasvati Bhavana Sanskrit Studies, Vol. VII. 
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of the beginning of the 12th century A.D. Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusan edited and translated it into 
English. It is a very important work on Pramdna 
and Naya. It is to be kept in mind that this Nyaya- 
vatara is only a portion of his bigger book called 
Dodtrimsat-dvatrinsika. He is said to have written 
32 different works on logic, 21 of which are said to 
be available. All these have been discussed in the 
first volume. 

Some of the more important Jaina writers on 
logic are—Akalankadeva (about 750 A.D.), who is 
called sakala-tarkika-cakra-cidamani, Manikyanandi, the 
author of the Pariksdmukhasitra. It is divided into 
six sections and has been commented upon by Ananta- 
virya, called Prameyaratnamala, or Pariksamukhalaghuvrti: 
or Pariksamukhapaticika. Manikyanandin 1s said to 
have flourished in about 800 A.D. It 1s said that 
Manikyanandi based his siitra work on Akalankadeva’s 
work. So says Anantavirya in the beginning of his 
commentary— 

akalankavaco’mbhodheruddadhre yena dhimata / 

nyayavidyamrtarh tasmai namo méanikyanandine /|/ 
Again, at the end also he says— 
akalankagasankairyatprakatikrtamakhilamananibhani- 

karam 
tatsanksiptam stribhirurumatibhirvyaktametena // 
Further, the same idea is found in another verse at 
the end— 

tasyoparodhavasato visadorukirter— 

manikyanandikrtasastramagadhabodham / 

spastikrtam katipayairvacanairudarair— 
balaprabodhakarametadanantaviryaih |/ 

Anantavirya explains the term Pramapa by saying 
that it is a ji#dna which ascertains the nature of 
a what is uncertain to one’s self. It 

‘Nained is capable of acquiring the desired 

lained : ; 
is object and also of throwing aside the 
undesired object!. This j#dna is expressed in the form— 


1 PP, 9-10 
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ghatamahamatmand vedmt (1 know the jar by myself), 
which consists of four factors, namely, a subject, an 
object, an act and an instrument. Pramdna illumines 
both the knower as well as the thing known like a 
lamp. 

The validity of a Pramana is both Paratah and 
svatah. In case of the knowledge of an obyect for the 
first time, it 1s paratah (through an agency different 
from itself), while in cases of repetition it is svatab 
(through the same agency which makes the object 
known)? 

The Jainas refer only to broad divisions of Pra- 
mana, namely, Pratyakja and ztara, that is, Parokya, 
not known directly through sense-oragans. Pratyaksa 
is that knowledge which is not impeded by another 
knowledge (ViSadampratyaksam, pratityantaravya- 
vadhanena visesavattaya va pratibhasamanam  vatéa- 
dyam)®. This Pratyaksa 1s of two kinds, Mukhya and 
Satvyavahartka. The former is the same as_ the 
Pdaramarthika. For the rest vide History of Indian 
Philosophy.4 

Towards the end of the 1oth century A. D. there 
flourished a very good ‘Tarkika, named Sarvadeva, 
who wrote his Pramdnamatjari. The book has been 
published in the Rayasthana Purdtana Granthamald 
Serzes and has been very well edited by Vidyavacaspati 
Sti Pattabhirama Sastri. It is really a work of Vai- 
Sesika Philosophy, so it will be noticed in the next 
volume. It will be enough to say at present that 
the book deals more with the seven categories than 
with logic proper. It is something like the Tarka- 
sangraha of Annam Bhatta in an improved form. 
It has been commented upon by three great scholars, 
namely, Advayaranya, Vamana Bhatta and Bala- 
bhadra Mira, in order of their chronology.® 

In about 1000 A. D. there flourished Arh aedeya 
Siri who wrote his Vadamaharnava, wherein he has 


1 Parthsamukhashira, 1. 8-12 

2 Pariksamukhasatra, 1.13 

® Pariksdmukhasktra, Il. 3-4 

“Vol. I, PP. 279-295 

® Vide Pattabhirama éastri’s Introduction, P. 6. 
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shown his great skill in Vida, Jalpa etc. He also com- 
mented upon the Sammatttarkasitra. About the 
same period there flourished another logician Kaly4- 
nacandra who commented upon the Pramdnavarttika 
of Dharmakirt. There were many more logicians 
amongst the Jaina scholars, but they did not add any 
substantial contribution to logic. They were more 
or less commentators. 


In modern period Dr. Jjitendra Jetli in his 


Introduction to the Tarkasangraha of Annambhatta 
mentions some more works by Jaina writers which 
I consider worth mentioning at this place. 


Naracandrasir: has written a small Tzppana on 
the Nydyakandali of Sridhara on the Padarthadharma- 
sangraha. It 1s written in about 2500 verses only. 
RajaSekharasiri, the well-known author of the Sa- 
ddarSanasamuccaya, has written a Patijzkd (a particular 
type of commentary) on the Nydyakandali. The 
manuscript of this work was preserved in some 
Jaina Bhandara as noticed by Dr. Peterson in his 
Report, but it is not traced to day. Another Jaina 
logician Subhavijayagani has commented upon the 
Tarkabhasa of KeSava Migra. Gunaratnas: r1 has com- 
mented upon the Tarkabhasaprakasika of Govar- 
dhana Mi§sra on the Tarkabhasd of KeSava Misra. 
It is a big commentary influenced by Navyanyaya. 
Jinavardhanacarya has commented upon the Sapfa- 
padarthi of Sivaditya Migra. It is called Jenavardhani. 
Siddhicandragani has written a commentary on the 
Saptapadarthi, on the Nydya-siddhantamatijari of Cida- 
mani Bhattacirya and also a small note on the Manga- 
favéda. Ksamakalyana was another reputed Jaina 
logician of the 19th century. He had studied under 
Ratnasomaji and Ramavijayaji, He died in 1872 
Vikrama era. He has written many works. A com- 
mentary on the Tarkadipikd of Annambhatta has 
been published by the Rajasthan Oriental Research 
Institute and edited by Dr. Jitendra Jetli of Ahmedabad. 
It is a very elaborate commentary and explains all 
the difficult lines of the Dipikd in easy language. 
There are about seven commentaries on the Dipska 
of which this is the best. 
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Besides what has been said before in the first volume, 
there is not much to add to the contribution of Bud- 
dhists to logic proper. In the modetn period I do 
not find any independent contribution to logic proper 
by the Buddhists. 


This is in brief a critical survey of the contributions 
of scholars to Nydyaéastra from various parts of the 
country. Though I have tried to collect material from 
all available sources, yet I am quite confident that the 
sutvey 1s quite incomplete. Hundreds of works and 
their authors are still hidden in dark. Our manus- 
cripts which are the only reliable sources for this work 
are still unnoticed. They are being destroyed every 
day and efforts should be made to survey and collect 
them for writing a complete history of literature. 
They are not in safe hands and are being destroyed 
every day by fire, floods and white-ants. If the owners 
ate not willing to part with them, efforts should be 
made to get their film-photographs or photostat copies 
before they are lost for ever. 


Ill. Doctrines of the school 


Having surveyed the different periods of Nyadya 
literature, I now proceed to deal with the doctrines 
mainly preached by the system. Before the doctrines 
are discussed, it is necessary to introduce them from 
the common-sense view-point which the school re- 
presents. It has already been said before that the 

ultimate end of Indian philosophy is 
Aim of Dargana. to get rid of pain in all its entirety 

and achieve bliss for ever which can 
be achieved only by dtmadarfana. It is therefore, 
that all the various attempts by different schools of 
thought in India to achieve the end, have been made 
only to visualize the dtman from the lowest angle of 
vision to the highest after which alone the goal is 
finally realized. 


The above statement presupposes that there is 
pain in the universe and that it has its cause both of 
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which are to be discarded. It further assumes be- 

forehand that both the pain and its 
Means to achieve cause are destructible through the ex- 
the ultimate re- 3 ‘ ’ : 
ality. clusive realization of the ultimate 

reality, for which there are means 
to achieve. Again, that all this 1s worth attempting 
as it necessarily leads to final emancipation, that is, 
moksa, called by various other names. This very 
idea has been elaborated by Vatsyayana in his Bhdsya 
when he says that the Aighest good 1s attained when 
one has fully realized the real nature of that (1) which 
is fit to be discarded (/eyam), that 1s, pain along with 
its cause, namely, ignorance, desire, merit, or de- 
merit all leading to pain; (2) that which is absolutely 
destructive of pain (Adwam), that 1s, true knowledge; 
(3) the means of its destruction (tasyopdayub), that 1s, 
the scientific treatises; and (4) the end to be achieved 
(adbigantavyah), that 1s, moksa', This very idea has 
been repeated in the very beginning of the fourth 
chapter both by the authors of the Nydyasitra and 
the Bhasya.? 


This 1s again, not only the opinion of this system, 
but the same has been expressed by the Buddha in 
his Four Noble Truths, namely, Dukkha, Dukkha- 
samudaya, Dukkhanirodhba and the Dukkhanirodbagami- 
nipratipada. So has been said also in the Ayurveda 
which mentions the following four heads under which 
permanent cure of disease is possible, namely, disease 
(roga), its cause (nzdana ot rogahetu), remedy of diseases 
(hananiwritz) and means to achieve the end. So has 
been said in the Vydsabhasya on the Yogasitra-* 

yatha cikitsa-Sastr.m caturvyiiham—rogah, rogahetuh, ro- 
gyam, bhaisayyam iti evamidamap: éastram caturvyiahameva, 
tadyathi —Samsarah, samasarahetuh, moksah, mokgopayah 1ti/ 
tatra duhkhabahulah sarnsaro heyah pradhanapurusayoh sam- 
yogo heyahetuh, samyogasyatyantiki nivfttirhanam, hanopayah 
samygdarganam. 

1 Nydya-Bhiasya, I. 1. 1. 

2 Nydyabhd gyz, TV. i. 1; 

Umesha Mishra, History of Indian Philosophy. 

pp- 343-45, 

poe Sharma—Introduction to Ké fyapa-Scr 


F. 6] 


vr the 
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Translation—Just as the medical science has four 
sections, namely, disease, cause of disease, cure and 
medicine, so also has this science (of yoga philosophy) 
its four aspects, namely, Samsara, cause of samsara, 
its four aspects, namely, samsdra, cause of samsara, 
emancipation, and means of emancipation. Out of 
these, the samsdra is full of miseries and hence, tt is 
to be discarded, the cause of this discarding is the 
contact of Pradhdna and Purusa, the discarding is the 
absolute cessation of this contact, and the means to 
this discarding is the right-perception(samyagdarfana). 


From the above, it is clear that all the streams of 
philosophical thought of India move towards the 
same end and in the same manner. 


It is also obvious from the same that true know- 
ledge of the a/tzmate reality alone will lead to the de- 
sired end, and this wltimate realty 

je is the Atwan. This 1s to be realized or 
visualized (darsana) directly. Gotama 

has therefore, devised means to achieve the end. 
So he has divided the entire universe into two types 
of reality—JSat (positive) and asat (negative). It has 
to be kept in mind that Vatsyiyana does believe 
in asat ot abhdva as an independent reality, like the 
sat. He explains these two terms as something 
which #5, that 1s, exésts and is apprehended as 
such, and not otherwise. Similarly, that which is 
non-existent and is apprehended as such, and not 
otherwise, is also a reality though of negative nature. 
Thus, there are two kinds of reality sat and asat.} 
Moreover, in order to have a complete (akbanda 
ot Pirpa) picture of anything, worldly or non- 
worldly, it is very necessary that both the aspects, 
positive and negative, are brought into light. So, 
though Gotama does not seem to have included 
in this treatise the other side, yet he has, as in- 
terpreted by V4atsyayana, made us awate of both 
"* aspects, sat and asat which is as much real as 
commer. The former is divided into sixteen 


Gra bhasya, I. 1. 1. 
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categories, true knowledge of which brings the 
highest good. ‘These sixteen categories are : 


Pramdéna (means of right knowledge), prameya 

(knowables),samsaya (doubt), prayojana (motive), drs- 

tanta (example), ssddbdnta (conclusion), 

Me - avayava (factors of syllogism), sarka 

(hypothetical reasoning), nirnaya (de- 

monstrated truth), vdda (discussion), ja/pa (disputa- 

tion), vitanda (wrangling), hetvabbasa (fallacious argu- 

ments), chala (casuistry), ati (futile rejoinder), and, 
nigrahasthana (clinchers).? 


But it must be kept in mind that correct know- 
ledge of all these sixteen categories are exclusively 
required to have the correct knowledge 

reaftadual steps of the Atman which is the only object 
realuwionoftte Of knowledge (prameya) whose visuali- 
ultimate end zation (dmadarsana) leads an enquirer 
to the realization of the highest aim 

of philosophy, life and religion. At the same 
time it is also to be understood that co tect 
knowledge of all the above mentioned sixteen 
categories, in all its details, leads to the removal 
of wrong cognitions, or _perverse knowledge, 
such as, identity of the Atman with physical 
organism, sense-organs, vital-aits, manas, or buddhi, 
etc., or thinking non-eternal objects as eternal ob- 
jects and so on. This will be followed by the te- 
moval of the defects (dja), such as, attachment, aver- 
sion and 1!lusion which lead to meritorious ot demeti- 
torious deeds. This again, will make one free from 
activities (pravrtt:) which lead to samsdra. Then there 
will be no further birth and death and ultimately, 
the enquirer will be totally free from pain for ever. 
All these various steps represent stages iting between 
realization of the correct knowledge of the sixteen 
categories and the achievement of the highest end 
of life and philosophy,? that is, the Atmadarfana. So 
says Vatsyayana that in the present context of the 





1 Nydyashrra and Bbasya, 1.1, 1. 
® Nydyshira and Bbégya, 1. i, 2. 
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adhyatmavidya, the knowledge of the reality, means 
the knowledge of the -Atman, that is, Atmadarsanat 


Now, the next point is : after all, what was the 
necessity to mention the Jast fourteen categories sepa- 
rately when all these can easily be included under the 
first or the second categories, namely, pramapa and 
prameya alone? The Bhasyakara himself appre- 
hendeds this very question and so he says— 


“The mention of doubt (samfaya) and the rest apart 
by themselves is superfluous; because, all these, being 
included either among the means of 
Place of cate- congnition or among the knowables, 
gortes like doubt A 
etc in the system. calnot be regarded as different from 
these. To this objection the answer 
has been given that even then these are separately 
mentioned simply to distinguish the scope of the 
Science of Reasonmg from that of other systems. It, 
therefore, becomes quite clear that the last fourteen 
categories mentioned above are the specific topics 
dealt with exclusively in this system alonel. 
With these few general remarks, I now proceed to 
deal briefly with each and every category which 
forms the special features of the Nyaya system. 


1. PRAMANA 


No doubt, the ultimate end of Philosophy is to 
visualize the Atwan, which is possible only when it 
has been defined and thoroughly examined and veri- 
fied with the help of the last fourteen categories, which 
again, is possible only through the means of right 
knowledge (pramdna). The knowledge of the reality, 
or knowables depends upon the means of tight know- 
ledge; so it is necessary to deal with pramdna first. 
Hence, the stitrakara also has mentioned it first amongst 
the knowables which circumscribe the scope of the 
stage represented by Nyaya system.? 


Gotama has not defined Pramdna separately. He 
ttha_ tvadhyatmavidyayach, atmadij¥inar tattvajiinam— 


Noyayabhé sya, I. i, 1, 
§ Nydyabhasya, 1. i. 1, 
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has only classtfied it into three divisions. Vatsyayana, 

however, says that Pramana is that 
Panieaes which leads the knower (pramdtd) to 
So cinerea: the cognition of the objects (artha- 

pratipatt:b).2 It is through the means 
of right-knowledge that verification of definitions 
of the object (artha) is done and the object is 
correctly known. It is again, because of this that 
the validity and the effectiveness of the Pramana are 
established. The Bhasyakara supports the above 
statement by saying that without Pramdpa there can 
be no cognition of the objects and unless the objects 
are fully and correctly cognized, the validity and the 
effectiveness of the l’ramdna cannot be established. 
He further says that a knower can desire to have an 
object or show hatred towards it, only when he has 
acquired the correct knowledge of those objects. 
He also says that the existence of a knower (pramdta), 
knowables (prameya) and the knowledge (pramitz) 
itself all depend upon the effectiveness of the Pramana. 
But all the four, namely, pramdatad, prameya, pramtti 
and pramana are equally essential for acquiring correct 
knowledge of an object (artha). Of these again, 
pramdpa is the most important factor. It brings into 
light both, things present and also absent, simulta- 
neously. So says Vatsyayana—tadevam satah pra- 
kaSakath pramanam asadap1 prakaSayatu.® It 1s be- 
cause of the superiority of the pramana, that it can 
function even independently in cognizing negation.‘ 
In this very connection, it has to be noted that the 
vigraha of the term pramdna, pramiyate anena, itself 
necessarily implies the existence of knowable, knower, 
knowledge and the means of knowledge. Hence, that 
is why the superiority of pramdna 1s established. 


The term Pramdpa is split up as pramayah karapam, 
or pramiyate anena. From what has been said above 
the former meaning does not apparently and directly 
seem to indicate the superiority of the pramdna. So 


2 Nydyabhdgya, Ti. t. * Nydyabbd sya, 1. i. 1. 

3 Nyayabbaigye, 1. i. 1. 

“vide, tatra svatantrena asadbheda na prakaSante iti no- 
cyante-Nydyavarttika, I. i. 1. 
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the latter is preferable for the purpose. The former 
necds some illucidation. Ithas two terms pramd and 

karana. By the former, Vatsyayana 
pMeaning of means ‘the apprehending of the object’, 

which is called right knowledge (yat 
arthavijfianath sa pramitih).1 Gangesa defines it as the 
tight knowledge of a thing as it exists, or right know- 
ledge of a thing in the manner it exists (yatra yada- 
sti tatra tasyanubhavah prama, tadvati tatprakarakanu- 
bhavo va). Further, he makes it clear by defining ap- 
rama, as—knowledge of a thing as it is not, or know- 
ledge of a thing in the manner it is non-existent (yatra 
yannasti tatra tasya jfianam, tadabhavavati tatpra- 
kdrakajfianam va4).? Others have explained 1t as right 
knowledge or direct apprehension not derived through 
memory (yatharthanubhavah prama).? Bhidsarvajfia has 
also defined it in the same manner as samyaganubha- 
vah prama.4 So all the authorities mean by prama, 
correct and direct experience. It does not depend 
upon anything else for its apprehension. 


Next, we come to the term Agrana. Panini has 
defined it as Sadhakatamam karanam.® That is, a Aarana 
is the most efficient cause to accOm- 
Karana plish a certain end. In other words, a 
explained. 7 7 
karanaisthat the presence of which 
necessitates the action (yasmin sati kriya bhavatyeva). 
Summing up the two, it comes to mean that a pramapa 
is that which leads necessarily to the accomplishment 
ofa certain action. In any case, it is a &arafa. So 
Vatsyayana has said it is that by the instrumentality of 
which things are rightly cognized.6 


1 Nydyabha sya, 1.1. 1, 

* Tatwacintamani, Pratyaksa, pramdlaksanasiddhinta, P, 
401, Bibliotheca Indica Series edition. 

3 Tarkikaraksd, PP. 6, 8, Pandit editton; Tarkabbisa, 
p. 8, Paranjape’s edition; Nyiyasiddhantamafyari of Janakinatha, 
P. 10, Benates edition. 

4 Nodyasara, Trivandtum edition P. 9. 

5 PaninisAtra, I. iv. 42. 

* Bhésya,1.i. 3. For the theory of Causality, see the 
author’s—Conception of Matter according to Nydya-Vailesika, 
Chapter VI. It is needless to repeat it here. 
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Jayanta explains Pramapa as a Sdmagri (totality 
of cause-karansamudayah), as sense-organ-contact etc. 
represent the samagri in ptatyaksa of the nature of 

bodba (uanderstanding) and abodha 


lia (ignorance), which is its svarfpa (na- 
pramaina. ture), and that sdémagri should lead to 


the cognition (#palabdhi) of the object 
which is not contrary (avyabbicarini) to the reality and 
also which is frce from doubts, which gives the real 
definition of a Pramapa— 


avyabhicarinimasandigdhamarthopalabdhim vidadhati bodha- 
bodhasvabhiava simagri pramanam, bodhabodhasvabhiva hi 
tasva svatipam avyabhicaradivigesanarthopalabdhisadhanat- 
vam Jaksanam}, 


By bodbasvabhava, he seems to mean that while 
a pramana leads to the knowledge of an object, it also 
brings into light the absence or negation (that is, 
abodha) of something else. It was perhaps due to 
this nature of the pramana that the Bhasyakara has 
said—satah prakaSakath indriyam asadapi prak@$ayati. 
Jayanta has also said the same thing—bodhabodha- 
svabhava sdmagri pramanamityuktam. That the term 
pramana denotes Lae is clear in the expressions, 
Pramiyate anena, antimiyate anena, upamiyate anena and 
Sabdyate anena# 


As to the question whether the pramanas ate res- 
trictive in their use or have their objectives in common, 
it may be said that both are possible. 
_Use of Pra- For instance, we find that the cognition 
as wellas overlap. Of Atman is realized through Agama 
ping. (Sabda-pramina) and also through in- 
ference (anumana), and according to 
some even through direct perception (pratvabie), 
while in the case of the performance of Agnihotra 
to achieve heaven (svarga), there is only one pramdna 
and that is, the Agama, and no other pramdna.4 


1 Nyayamatjar?, P. 12, Vizianagram sanskrit series edition, 
8 Noayamaftajar#. P. 15. 

§ Nywyabbasya, 1. i. 3. 

« Nydyabha sya, 1. i. 3. 
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It is a well-known fact that the number of pramdras 
accepted in a system depends upon the nature of the 
knowables (prameyas) accepted by that 
system. Pramanas ate meant to cog- 
nize the knowables. If a prameya 1s 
such as can be known through only one pramdna, 
there is no need of believing in more than one and 
so on. So has been said—mdndadhind meyasiddhih, or 
prameyasiddhih pramanat. ‘The NyayaSastra has sixteen 
categories already enumerated and twelve prameyas, 
namely, Atwan, physical organism, sense-organs and 
their artha, namely, gandba (smell), rasa (taste), rapa 
(colour), sparsa (touch), and fabda (sound),) intelli- 
gence (buddbi), action (pravrtr:), defect (dosa), existence 
after death (pretyabhara), fruition, pain, and final eman- 
cipation (apavarga)'. 

It has to be pointed out that of these twelve pra- 
meyas, the ultimate object to be realized is the Atman 
alone, so it is, in its own form, upddeya”. The apavarga is 

: also updadeya* and the rest Sarira etc. are 
a © heyas. Apavarga is also meant for the 
Atman. \t has no independent impor- 
tance. Hence, Atman is the only most important 
prameya (apavargasyatmatthatvena prameyesu Atmanah 
praidhanyat)*. All the rest are to be known simply 
because they are closely associated with Atman, or 
helpful to realize its nature. 


From the Nyaya stand-point, this Atman and all 
its associates representing the prameyas in Nyaya- 
dar$ana ate to be realized through four pramdnas, 
namely, Pratyaksa, Anumdna, upamdna and Sabda. So 
they believe in four means of right cognition only. 


Jayanta makes it clear by saying that Atman and 
Apavarga are upddeyas, while other prameyas beginning 
ee with physical organism (Jar?ra) and end- 

ve acer «6 ing with dubkba (pain) in the Nydys- 
yo ih satra® are heyas. Even Atman, which is 


of the nature of pleasure, pain and 


Divisions of 
promana. 


1 Nyfyasttra, 1.1. 9. ® Tatparyaftka, on I, i. 9. 
§ Tatparyaftka, 1.1. 9. * Tatparyaftka, 1. i. 10. 
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has bhokfrtva, is heya, but that which is free from all 
these is wpadeya. He also further makes 1t clear that 
the Aftman which is free from sukha, dubkha etc., 
is identical with apavarga (etadviyuktastvatmaiva apa- 
varga ucyate). Hence, the only prameya, really speaking, 
even in Nyaya, is the Atman. Even then apavarga 
has been separately mentioned simply to emphasise 
that it is also worth realizing—sa ca upaddeyataya 
bhavaniya ityata evatmapadasangrhitasyapyasya punar- 
nitdesah.? 


This being so, the last eleven prameyas are also to 
be thoroughly known; as without their correct 
knowledge Atman cannot be known. 
Cognition of Hence, means of right cognition are 
other Prameyas . 
essential, required to know these prameyas 
independently. Such means of right 
cognition are four. With the help of these four 
pramdnas all the twelve prameyas are cognized. Atman 
is cognized by Pratyaksa according to some 
through yogic process. (pratyaksam—yuiijanasya 
yogasama dhijamatmamanasoh samyogavisesadatma 
pratyaksa it.3 


But all cannot have a direct perception of it, so 
one has to either depend upon Agama or Sabda, ot 
he has to realize it through inference. Apavarga 1s 
also to be conceived through Agama. The rest of 
the prameyas are realized either through pratycksa, 
or inference; and some, for knowing the similarity 
between two or more things, have to take help of 
analogy (wpamdna). ‘Thus, all the twelve prameyas are 
known through the four pramdnas alone and there 
is no need of believing in any more pramdna for 
acquiring knowledge of the prameyas according to 
Nyaya. 


Some however, do not accept spamdna as an in- 
dependent means of right cognition. They include 





1 Nydyamatijart, P. 428. 
® Nydyamofiart, P. 428. 
® Nydyabba sya, 1. i. 3, 
F. 62 
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it partly in pratyaksa and partly in vyatireki type 
of inference. Thus, they hold only three 
ioeenate not pramanas even according to Nyfya. It 
one may be reminded that Nyaya being an 
up-holder of common-sense view needs 
all the four pramdnas? 


(i) Pratyaksam 


Of these, Pratyaksa is the most important pramana. 
Pratyakga ex- It has been defined as— 
plained, 
—indriyarthasanni kar sotpannam sfideamaryapadeSyamaryablucira 
vyavasaydimakam pratyaksam.* 


Translation—That is, direct sense-perception is that 
cognition which is produced by sensec-organ and object 
contact, is not expressible by words (avyapadesyam), is 
without any instance to the contrary (avyab/ucdri) and 
is decisive (vyavasdydtmakam). 


There ate four points in this definition to be noted. 
(1) Sense-organ and object-contact  (sdriya-artha- 
sannikarsa), (2) avyapadeSyam, (3) avyabhicadri and (4) 
vyavasayatmakam. The Badsya explains the first point 
as—aksasya aksasya prativisayam vritih pratyaksam. 
That is, the eré## of each sense-organ upon its respective 
object is called direct perception. By vrtti, Bhasyakara 
means contact (sanntkarsa) as well as jitdna. (vrttistu 
sannigarso jidnam vd. “cre, the word vd does not 
mean vikalpa (optional), but it means samuccaya (con- 
joined).4 Uddyotakara says—some consider contact 
alone as pratyaksa, but this is not correct, as there is 
no proof that samnikarsa alone is the pramana. Both 
Sannikarsa (contact) and j#dna are pramana~- 

kecittu sannikarsameva pratyaksam varnayanti, na 
tannyayyam, pramanabhavat, sannikatsa eva pramana-~ 
miti na pramanamasti / ubhayantu yuktam /{ ubhayam 
pariccedakarh sannikarso jfidnafica.® 





} Tark:karakga, p. 56. 

® Noayasttra, 1. i. 3. 

§ Nyapasttra, I. i. 4. 

* Kirapivall, P. 288 Vindhyedvati Prasad Dvivedi edition. 
§ Nydyavdrittika, 1. i. 3. 
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Thus, the whole thing comes to mean—aksasya 
aksasya prativisayamh sannikarsah pratyaksam and 
aksasya aksasya prativisayath jadnam pratyaksam. So 
the contact of the sense-organ with its respective ob- 
ject and the knowledge produced about that object 
out of that contact, both are regarded as pratyaksa 
pramana. In other words, when contact alone is 
the oftti or vydpara, it is pratyaksa-pramana, then again, 
there is the resulant s#ana, produced out of the con- 
tact, in the form of indeterminate (nirvikalpaka), ot 
determinate (savikalpaka) knowledge which is also 
the pratyaksapramana. And when the ertts, that is, 
Jana, is the pratyksa-pramana, then hana (to set aside 
the object not desired), or apdddna (to accept the 
object desired), or upeksa buddhi (indifference) 1s the 
resultant. It is also clear from this that according to 
the Bhasyakara, pratyaksa-sfiana includes both savtkal- 
paka and nirvikalpaka, of course, there is difference 
of time 1n their apprehension, one leading to the other. 


Gotama has said that the pratyaksa, thus produced, 
should not be expressible through words(avyapadeSyam). 
That is, according to Nyaya, whenever there is any 
jiidna, it is invariably associated with the object 
of that jiidna (vigaya).t 


Vacaspati quotes Bhartphari in its support— 
na s’osti pratyayo loke yah Sabdanugamadfte / 
anuviddhamiva jfianam sarvath Sabdena bhisyate// 


Translation—There is no cognition in this /oka, 
which is dissociated with words. Every cognition is 
expressed through words as if the cognition is inter- 
mixed with a word (denoting the object of that cogni- 
tion.) 


So there is always a possibility that, because of 
the close relation of artha (object) and its sida, 
the pratyaksa-faidna may be taken to be indentical with 
Sdbda-jiidna and then pratyaksa in its true sense may 
have no separate place. In order to avoid this con- 
fusion due to afivydpti, Gotama wants to restrict the 
Pratyeksajidna to the jfiana itself and separates it from 





1 Vikyapadtya, I, 124. 
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floating in the air 1s rising columns of smoke, or of 
dust. With the attributes mentioned above, it 1s not 
possible to have a correct notion. So the Sitrakara 
has added the term vyavasdydtmakam (decisive) to the 
definition. Thus, all the words used in the definition 
by Gotama are fully justified and give a clear concep- 
tion of direct sense-perception (pratyakja). 


The process involved in a case of pratyaksa may 
thas be explained— 


It is to be kept in mind that according to Nyaya, 
Aman is the only dravya (substance) which is the 
seat of knowledge. All cognitions are 
Priskde ok produced in that substratum alone. So 
Pratyakgajnina. © when the visual sense-organ comes in 
contact with ripa or rdpavat, either 
by sending its own rays to the object of perception, 
or by coming in contact with the objects’ rays received 
by the organ in its own place, sense-organs being 
prapyakdri, the impression (samskdra) of the object 
is carried through the sense-organ to manas, which, 
in its turn, comes in fresh contact with the Atman! 
where the knowledge about that object of perception 
is produced and then it is expressed in the form— 
ghatamaham janami (1 know a ghata). 
As regards the sense-organ and object-contact, 
(sannikarsa), it is of two kinds, namely, ordinary (/an- 
kika) and extraordinary (a/aukika). The 
Types of contact. former again, is of two types : samyoga 
(ordinary contact) and samavdya (in- 
herence). A mere contact between two substances 
(dravyas) is called samyoga in Nydaya-VaiSesika. 
Samavaya, on the other hand, is defined as the 
conjunction between two ayutasiddhas. Ayutasiddhas 
are such pairs of object, between which 
Pcrerid hoe the condition is that one, if in existence, 
tasiddhas ex- . 
plained, must have the other as its substratum; 
so has been said— 


tavevayutasiddhau dvau vijfidtavyau yayordvayoh / 
anagyadekamapardSritamevavatisthate //* 





1 Umesha Mishra, Conception of Matter, P. 149. 
8 Tarkabhi sd, P. 15. 
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Thus, these pa namely, part and whole (avayava- 
avayavin), quality and qualified (guga-gunin), action and 
that which has action (&rzya-krtyavan), genus and in- 
dividuals (sati-vyaktz), specific attribute and ultimate 
eternal substances (viSesa-nityadravya), ate ayutasiddhas 
and avayavin, guna, kriyd, jati and vifesa must exist, if 
they exist at all, in their counterparts respectively. Re- 
lation between such pairs is called samavaya (inherence). 
In case, avayava, gunin, kriyavan and vyakti ate des- 
troyed, their counterpart will have to exist without 
any substratum. As for example, a cloth has to re- 
main without any substratum logically, if the threads 
(substratum of the cloth) are destroyed, at least for 
a moment. ‘he secret of this is that there exists 
causal relation between such pairs and the effect will 
be destroyed only when the cause is destroyed. So 
the moment the cause is destroyed, the effect will 
have to wait for one more moment at least to be 
destroyed after. This kind of relation between such 
pairs is inseparable, in a way, during their existence.} 
Again, for the purpose of cognizing objects 
through pratyaksa, it is necessary that there must 
be some sort of contact between the sense-organ and 
the object of perception. Nalydyikas 

wed iPet Ff con- have accepted six kinds of contact, 
namely, (1) samyoga, ordinary contact 

between two substances, as between a stick and a drum; 
(2) samyukta-samavdya, in case of the cognition of 
the colour of a jar, for instance, the eyes have first 
contact with the jar (sathyoga) and then with its 
riipa, as expressed in répam pasydmi, which exists in 
the jar through inherence (samavdya). So the con- 
tact between the sense-organ and the colour of the 
jar through the jar, is called samyukta-samavaya. Acc- 
ording to the Natyayikas, dravya, guna and karman 
have ja#i (genus), like dravyatva, gupatva and karmatva. 
This jafi 1s also preceived through the same sense- 
organ by which the particular object, wherein that 
jati exists, is perceived. Thus, in the above case, 
the eyes perceive rfpatva as well along with the ripa. 
So the contact between the eyes and the jati-ripaiva 


1 Tarkabhisa, PP. 15-17, Pandit edition. 
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is cognized through contact (between eyes, a subs- 
tance and the jar, a_ substance), then répa (guna, in- 
hering in the ganin, jar) through inherence (sama- 
vaya) and then with répatva which inhetes in the ripa 
through semavdya. Thus, the eyes come to cognize 
the ghataripatva (Jatt 1s denoted by a symbol-tva) 
through the relation called (3) Sanyukta—Samaveta— 
Samavaya. 


Sound is cognized through ears (as expressed in 
Sabdam Senomi). So, the auditory sense-organ, that 
is, ears, comes in contact with sound. According 
to Nyaya, fabda is a quality of A&dfa and as such, 
there exists samavdya relation between the two (gua 
and gunin); auditory sense-organ being the same as 
Aka$a, limited within the ear-cavity, is therefore, 
the gunin. Hence, the contact between sound and 
the auditory-organ is called (4) samavdya. Sound has 
attributes of lowness, loudness etc. The auditory- 
sense-ofgan along with the sound also cognizes its 
attributes. So there must be some relation between 
the auditory sense-organ and the attributes of sound 
which are in relation of inherence with the sound. 
Thus, the crates gee cognizes the attributes of 
sound through the relation of (5) samavdya-samavaya, 
that is, samaveta-samavaya, 1 polished logical termi- 
nology. 


The Naiyayikas hold that negation is also cognized 
through pratyaksa. As such, there must be some 
type of contact between the sense-organ and the 
negation (abhdva) of a particular object. The rela- 
tions of samyoga and samavay2 do not help us in this 
case. Therefore, the Naiyayikas have coined a special 
type of relation, called (6) visesana-visesyabbdva, through 
which a =e cognizes a particula: negation, 
say the absence of a pot on a particular place, as ex- 
ptessed in sha bhatale ghayo nasti. Now, there must 
be some contact between the negation of the pot 
and the visual sense-organ, for instance. The pro- 
cess is—the visual sense-organ is in contact with the 
particular place where the negation of pot exists, 
through the relation of samyoga, wil he negation of 


the pot (ghajabhava) is the attribute. Qetyar<} of that 
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vyavasayatmakam has been added to the definition. Va- 
caspati holds that by the use of the term Wyavasayatma- 
kam, the Sitrakara did mean savikalpaka-jitdna also. 
—vyavasayatmakapadam saksat savikalpakasya vaca- 
kan, tatha hi-vyavasayo vini$cayo vikalpa ityanarthan- 
taraml. 

It is to be kept in mind that the term—prat-aksam, 
aksam aksam prati vartate iti pratyaksam, indicates 
that it has been used only for visual 
sense-organ, as ordinarily the term 
aksa (derived from el ae that 
which pervades) 1s primarily used for visual 
sense-organ alone and in the secondary sense, 
it is used for all the zmdriyanz. It is therefore, that 
though through the tactile sense-organ (¢vagindrrya) 
there can be direct perception of air, yet it is 
through anumdna that the existence of air is 
proved. Hence, Vaigesikas do not believe in five 
types of pratyaksa.2, But Gotama does not agree 
to this view?  V4&tsyayana uses the term indriya, 
meaning—Svavisayagrahanalaksanani, that is, appre- 
henders of their respective objects, equally appli- 
cable to all the five sense-organs. Hence, there 
are as many types of pratyaksa as there are sense- 
organs. Subsequently, manas, also produces direct 
apprehension of sukha, dubkha etc. Hence, it is also 
a sense-organ. So there are six types of direct per- 
ception, namely, cdksusa (visual), Srdvana (auditory), 
tvdca (tactile), ghranaja (through the sense-organ of 
smelling), rdsana (through the sense-organ of taste) 
and mdnasa (mental). 


Types of direct 
perception. 


Beside these six types of ordinary contact, the 

Naiyayikas believe in three extraordinary types of 
contact in a pratyaksa-jtiana, called 

ee en alaukika-Sannikarsa. These are  sdmad- 
lakgang -pratya- "/2daksand-pratydsatti, jidnalakgandpratya- 
satti. satti and yogaja. The first means— 
; sdmanyam lakganam svariipah yasya, that 
is, that which has Sdmdnya (genus) as its svarfpa. In 

1 Tatparyatika, p. 133, Chowkhamba edition. 

* Umesha Mishra, Conception of Matter, p. 40. 

® Nydyasmira, I, i, 12. 

F, 63 
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other words, sdmanya itself is the pratydsatti (con- 
tact).! Here, in case of such direct perceptions, the 
connecting link is supplied by the genus (sdmdnya). 
So when a person perceives a jar, for instance, his 
visual organ comes in contact with the ghata as a 
riseryaka which has the sdmanya-ghatatva (jatness), as its 
prakara (adjective) and as the ghatatva is eternal and 
only one, the same being present in every ghata, past, 
present and future, and as wherever there is a ghata, 
it does possess ghatatva which had been perceived by 
the person, so he comes to perceive all the ghazas, past, 
present and future, through the same link of ghatatva- 
simadnya Thus, his knowledge 1s ghatatva-prakaraka- 
ghata-visesyaka. "The result is that even 1n the absence 
of a ghata, he has the knowledge of ghata. In the 
absence of such a contact, smoke is pervaded or caused 
by fire cannot be explained. This is called an 
extra-ordinary type of contact. 


It is to be added here that Raghunitha Siromani 
did not believe in Sdmdnyalaksana-pratydsatl1. Per- 
haps this was the reason why his gar1 Paksadhara 
MiSra had to say— 

Vaksojapanakyt kana saySaye jigrati sphutam / 

Samanyalaksana kasmadakasmadavalupyate // 

In the case of sidnalaksand-pratyasatt, the con- 
necting link is the knowledge. For instance, when 

a piece of rupe is taken for a snake, 
Jnanalakgant = really there does not exist any contact 
Poort, between the sense-organ and the snake 
at that moment, but that the person has the knowledge 
of a snake cannot be doubted. Again, a person has 
the knowledge that there is good and sweet smell in 
sandle-wood. So when he happens to see or even 
remember sandle-wood, he comes to realize the 
knowledge of sweet smell of the sandle-wood, though 
there was apparantly no contact between the sense- 
organ and the smell at that time. Similarly, all the 
cases of wrong notion in direct perception are classed 
under jrdnalaksapa®. 

1 Didbiti, as quoted by the Nyayakosa, P. 934; Muktavall, 
under verse 63. 

® Bhasapariccheda with Muktavalf, verse 65. 
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Coming to the last type, yogaa, that which is pro- 
duced through yogic powers, we find there are two 
varieties of it, yakta and yutirana. When 
a yogin perceives anything which 1s 
not in contact with his sense-organ through his 
advanced yogic powers, it is called yakta type of 
vogaja-pratyaksa. When a yogin perceives a thing 
after concentrating his mind, it 1s known as yaiitdna- 
Sannikarsa. 


Yogayja. 


(2) Anumanam 


The next pramdna 1s Inference. It has been 
defined by Gotama as— 


Atha tatpirvakam trindhamanumdnam 


Anumf&na - Co 
pirvavat Sesavat Sdmanyato drstam ca’. 


That 1s, after having defined the Pratyakga-pra- 
mana, Inference is being defined as a2 knowledge which 
is preceded by Pratyaksa. Uddyotakara eislains the 
tetm fatpirvakam as tani te tat piirvamh yasya tadidam®. 
If we take fami, then it comes to mean that inference ts 
preceded by all the pramdnas, which, he says, in conti- 
nuous ofder (pdramparyena) comes to pratyaksa alone. 
If however, we take fe, then it means that an infe- 
rence is that where a pratyaksa is preceded by those 
two pratyaksas, namely, the first pratyaksa is the 
perception of the contact of /nga (prabans, smoke, for 
instance) with /agi (fire, in the kitchen, for instance), 
and the second is the perception of the /inga (smoke) 
in the mountain, for instance, in the inference-fire 
1s in the mountain, as there is smoke in it. 


As to the process of inference, Uddyotakara says 
that after the second perception of the /iaga, there 
is the remembrance (smarana) roused 

Hea of In- by the manifestation of the impre- 
ssion of the kitchen. After the re- 

membrance (smrti), the person desirous to know 
the object perceives again, the J/iaga (smoke) in 
the muuntain which is expressed in the form-here 
is smoke (ayan dbimabh); and then, he comes to 
the inferential knowledge that there is fire in the 





44.4,5, *Li5. 
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mountain. The last, that is, the third perception of 
the /inga (smoke), being led up to by the previous two 
pratyaksas and the subsequent remembrance, is called 
Pardmarfa, which 1s called the Inference itse/f1. This 
is how the term fa/ is explained in plural and in dual. 


Now, let us see what does it indicate when it is 
taken in singular, that is, fat parvam yasya. Tt then 
means that which is preceded by only one percep- 
tion. Uddyotakara explains it that in that case, 
we have to disregard the distinction (bsedz) made 
before, between the perception of the probans on the 
one hand, and the perception of the relation between 
the probans and the probandum, on the other; and 
then what happens is that the Perdmarfa of the pro- 
bans (the recognition of its invariable concomitance 
with the dea which is Anumdna, the means of 
inferential cognition) comes to represent and imply— 
(1) the perception of the relation between the pro- 
bans and the probandum, (2) the subsequent perception 
of the probans, and (3) the remembrance of the rela- 
tion perceived before; as it is this that is really the 
tatpkrvaka, preceded by the perception of the probans.? 


There is one more point to be noted that when 
we take the term fain plural, that is, as ¢da7 meaning 
pramdpant and when ansumdna means 
Inference in- that what is inferred, it shows that 
volves four Pra- 
minas. in the process of inference there are 
all the four prmdndn: which have pre- 
ceded the anumana, that is, anumitf, the resultant 
of the process. This is also clear from the fact that 
the five factorred syllogism consists of all the four 
pramanani® 
Again, it has been seen above that tatpirvakam 
includes both, remembrance and the perception of the 
linga. So the question is what is anwmana, the means 
which leads to the inferential cognition? Is it the 
remembrance, or the perception, or both taken to- 
gether? Uddyotakara is of opinion that all the 


1 Nydyavar ttika, 1. i. 5. 
* Nydyavarttika, 1. i. 5. 
§ Nodyabbdeya, 1. i. 39. 
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three factors mentioned above lead to anumana. They 
are equally necessary. But of these again, /eaga-para- 
marsa which immediately precedes the inference 3s 
the most important— 

vasmallipgaparamargadanantaram $Sesarthapratipattiiiti, tasma- 
llngaparamargo nyaya it, Smgtirna pradhanam/kim karanam > 
smftyanantaramapratipatteh/na hi bhavati yatra dhimamad- 
raksamh tatragnimadraksamitif/etasyag$ca smrteranantaram tas- 
madagniriti §esarthagraha iti yuktath vaktum, tasmatsmptira- 
nugfhito lmgaparamar$o’abhictarthapratipadako bhavatitit 


Translation—The 1eason lies in the recognition of 
immediate sequence—As a matter of fact, we find 
that the inferential cognition of the probandum follows 
immediately after the /ngapardmarsa; and from this 
it naturally follows that this par@margu 1s what should 
be regarded as the means. The remembrance (of the 
relation between the progans and the probandum), on the 
other hand, cannot be regarded as the most predo- 
ninant factor. Whyr Simply because the remem- 
brance is not immediately followed by inferential 
cognition; for instance, when we infer the presence 
of fire from smoke, it is not right to say that the 
conclusion embodying the cognition of the proban- 
dum, there is fire, follows immediately after the ob- 
server's remembrance—where I perceived smoke, I 
found fire. Hence, it is only right to hold that what 
brings about the required inferential cognition is the 
lingaparamarsa as aided by the said remembrance. 


Such an aatmana is mainly of two types—Svar- 
thanumana and Pararthanumana, inference for one’s 
own sake, that is, to convince one’s 

Types of own self about the existence of an object 
Anumans, not directly visualized through sense- 
perception, through the perception of 

a probans, vyaptismarana and Jinga-pardmarfa as men- 
tioned above. This has been clearly explained by 
an illustration as follows—A person happens to see 
with his own eyes in kitchens and other common 
placce smoke always accompanied by the presence of 
te, by which he comes to a conclusion that wher- 
ever there is smoke, there'is fire. After having thus 


1 Nodyasdr ttika, I. i. 5. 
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attived at the notion of the concomitant relation 
between smoke and fire, when he goes out and hap- 
pens to see smoke coming out of a mountain, or 
any other place and perceives columns of smoke rising 
therefrom, his previous memory is aroused and he 
remembers his previous experience of the concomi- 
tant relation that wherever there is smoke there ts 
fire and as this place also has such a smoke which 15 
invariably accompanied by fire, he comes to a con- 
clusion that here in this place also there is fire. This 
is the process of inference for one’s oun sake. 


Some again, who has already inferred the presence 
of fre from smoke and wants to make others also 
know it, has to follow the regular process of utilizing 
all the five factors involved in the process of an in- 
ference in the form ofa syllogism which is as follows— 


Pratyfia—Parvato’ yam vahniman, (This moun- 
tain is in possession of fire), 


Hetw (probans)—dhtmat (because there 1s smoke), 


Udaharana (example)—(yo yo dhamavan sa so 
vahniman, yatha) mahanase, (wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, as in the kitchen), 


Upanaya (re-athrmation)—dhtma-vyapya vahnima- 
nayam parvatah (this mountain is in possession of 
smoke which is in invariable concomitant relation 
with fire), 


Nigamana (anumiti—conclusion)—tasmat parvato- 
yam vahniman. 
These five factors of Indian syllogism re- 
present all the four means of cognition accepted 
by Naiydyikas. Thus, the pratijid 
Paritthinum&na represents Agama (fubd ); hetu is 
represents all the = - = 
four Pramanas inference; xddbarana 1s pratyaksa; and 
upanaya is analogy. In this way all 
the four pramdnas join tapethes to produce one 
common object which is expressed through the 
nigamana. This whole process is known as Para- 
manyaya» 





1 Nydyabba sya, 3. 3.1. 
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Besides, it is to be noted that this whole syllogistic 
process fulfils the following five conditions, namely, 
; paksadharmatva ot pakse sattvam (that 
pear conaitions is, the hetu (probans) should be present 
in the paksa (parvata, for instance, in 
the above syllogism), sapakse sattvam, that 1s, 
the probans should also be present in the sddbarana 
(example), vipaksadvydvrttib, that is, the probans 
should not be present in the contrary instance, 
as for example, a lake, in the above syllogism; 
abadhitamsayatvam, that is, the presence of smoke in 
the parvata (paksa) should not be disproved by 
any stronger evidence; and asatpratipaksatvam, that is, 
which has no counter-syllogism to prove the oppo- 
site of the above syllogism. 


This is the definition of anumdna according to 
Nydyavarttrka and others. Gangeéa, however, says 
that amumana \s that which has pratyaksa as its upa- 
Jivaka (dependent upon) and is accepted by many 
vadins and is a cognition which is produced by the 
knowledge of paksadbarmatd which 1s also qualified 
by having the invariable concomitant relation 
(vyaptivisista-Paksadharmatafianajanyam jfianamanum- 
itih?), 

So an antmdna has two most important factors, 
namely, ryapt: (invariable concomitant relation bet- 
ween the probans and the probandum) and Paksadhar- 
mata (meaning the existence of the probans, which is 
rydpya of fire, in the inference, in the paksa; or it may 
Bene rte be said that in the inference, moun- 
explained, tain is fiery, as it has smoke, there 

is the pardmarsa in the form—there is 
smoke which is yvdpya of fire, in this mountain; 
here dhiima is the pakpalbarmaly) 


There is another division of inference into anvaya- 
nyatireki, kevalanvayt and kevalavyatireki. The last 
Disieaeae two have been also named anvayi and 
aromina, vyatireki only respectively by Uddyo- 
takra.® The first is explained as—where 





| Tetivacintamani, Anumina, PP., 1-2 Bibliotheca Indeca 
edition. 


® Nydyavdrttika, 1. i. 5. 
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the concomitant relation is established with the 
positive example; as for instance, yatra dhimah, 
tatra vahnih, as in the mahdnasa (kitchen). Where 
an inference is drawn with such positive arguments, 
it is called anvaydnumdna; and if the same is proved 
through negative example, as yatra vahnir-nasti, tatra 
dhimo’pi nfsti, as in a lake, then this is called vyatire- 
kanumana. Thus, such an inference, where both 
anvaya and vyatireka are possible, is called anvaya-vya- 
uureki-anumana. Here the vyapt: is established both 
positively and negatively. But in cases where anvaya- 
vydpti alone is possible and no ryatireka, that is called 
anvayi ox kevalanvay3. As fox instance, ‘$abdah abhi- 
dheyah, prameyatvat, yatha ghatah’ (meaning-sound 
nas a name, because it 1s an object of knowledge, 
as a pot); here, there is no possibility of having 
anegative argument like—‘yatra abhidheyam na, 
tatra prameyamapi na’. No example is available 
here. So, such an argument is not valid. Hence, 
it is called only Kevalanvayi. Similarly, an inference, 
where only negative is possible and no positive (an- 
vaya), 18 called kevalavyatireki. As for example, ‘Pra- 
tyaksadikam pramanamiti vyavahartavyam, pramaka- 
ranatvat, yat pramanamiti na vyavahriyate tat na pra- 
makaranam, yatha pratyaksabhasadi.’ Here in this 
case, ‘yat pramakaranam tat pramanamiti vyavahar- 
tavyam, yatha amukah iti dystanto n4sti,’ because the 
entire class of pramdana has been included under the 
paksa and there is no pramdana apart from the paksa 
which may serve as an example. Hence, it is with- 
out any example. So it is called Kevalavyatireki. Thus, 
there are three varieties of an inference. 


But Gotama has other divisions of inference. 
He divides anumdana into Parvavat, Segavat and sdman- 
yato drstam. Pirvat type of inferece is that in which 
the effect is inferred from the cause; as for example, 
when we see clouds rising, we infer that there will 
be rain. Sesavat type of inference is that wherein 
the cause is inferred from the effect; as for example, 
when we see that the water of the tiver is not like 
what it used to be, and that the stream is fuller and 
the current swifter, we infer that there has been rain. 
The Sdményatodrsta is that in which the inference is 
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based on a general observation. As for example, 
we have observed in all cases of an object seen in 
a place different from where it was seen before, only 
when it has moved from one place to another ; and 
from this fact of general observation, we infer that 
the sun must be moving, even though we cannot 
actually perceive it moving, as we find the sun 
in the evening in a place where it was not in the 
morning. 


It may be observed that these three terms are very 
old. They are found even in the Sdnkhyakdrikd.» The 
last vatiety is found in the Mimarhsa-Sabarabhdsya? 
with a slight difference. Instead of Sdmdnyatodrsta, 
Sabara has Samdnyatodrsta-sambandba, but there is no 
difference either in the meaning, or in the example. 


Sanikhya, however, splits up inference into two 
varieties—rifa and avita (positive—anvaya and nega- 
; tive—vyatireka). Arita is the same as 
nny lv fe savat; whichis the same as the method 
of Residue of the Western logic. But vita 

is of two kinds, namely, Pérvarat and Sdmanyato drsta. 


Viacaspati Musra explains these as—The former 
is that which has for its object that universal (sdmanya) 
, of which a particular instance is per- 
Sie ceived; as for instance, a particular 
instance of fire in the kitchen, which 
has vadnitva as its samanya, is seen (dpsta) in the kitchen. 
The latter is that particular instance of a Sdémanya which 
is mot perceived (adystasvalaksanasamanyavisayam); 
as for instance, the inference of a sense-organ, which 
is mot perceived (atindriya) in an inference of a 
Rarana (instrument). 


Again, it is to be pointed out that even Vatsya- 
yana was not sure of the meaning of these terms. 
So he says—Pérvavat inference may be 
oe Sie that in which out of the two things 
certain. perceived together on some former occa- 


sion, the one, that is not perceived at 





’ Kariké 5S as interpreted by the commentators and also 
found in the Sasthisantra. 


Ti. 5. 
F. 64 
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the time of the inference, is inferred at the sight 
of the other. Example jis the same, inference 
of fire from smoke. The Sesavat type may also be 
explained as an inference heouph the method of 
Residue; as for example, the inference of $abda as 
a guna. By sefa Vatsyayana means ‘remainder.’ For 
example, as regards an object, there are cer- 
tain possibilities, and out of them some possibilities 
are eliminated, as untenable and there being no 
other possibilities, when the remaining ee is 
cognized in relation to the said object, it 1s Sesa. 
This cognition is said to be fesavat esta Soa an 
anyatraprasanpat Sisyamane saMpiatyaya Sesah 
parisesah).1 Sdmdnyato drsta may also be interpreted, 
says Vatsydyana, as that inference wherein the 
relation between the probans (Jinga) and probandum 
(lsagi) being imperceptible, probandum is inferred 
rom the similarity of the probans to something else; 
as for example, the inference of dtman through 
the probans desire (sechd) etc. 


From these various explanations it may be conjec- 
tured that these terms are very old and they seem to 
have lost their real significance even before Vatsya- 
yana. It was therefore, that Vatsyayana could not 
definitely decide as to the exact sense in which these 
three terms have been used. So he has given alter- 
native explanations of these three terms. 


Vacaspati, while commenting on the example of 
the Partsesdnumana given by Vitsyayana, says that 
idantu parisesasyodaharanam nddarapiyam vyatirekino bi 
namantaramidam parifesa iti?, He means that parifesa 
is only another name for the purely negative inference; 
while the example cited by the Bhdtya is one of the 
positive-negative type. The example suggested is the 
inference of the fact that desire etc. are dependent 
upon the Arman. 


Vatsyayana, while summing up the treatment of 


anumdna, says that the difference between direct per- 
ception and inference is that direct perception refers 





1 Nyéyabbigye, 1. i. 5. 
* Tatparyatthd, 1. i. 5, 
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to things present, while inference refers to things both 
present and not-present (that is, past and future). As 
to the question why isit so? the Bhasyakdra says that 
inference refers to all the three times. 


(3) Upamdnam 


The next pramdna accepted by the Nydya system is 
Upamana (analogy). It has already been said that 
some Naiyayikas do not believe in Upamana as a 
separate Pramdna. (Nyayaikadesinopyevam)!. But 
Gotama did accept it to be an independent and 
separate Pramdna. So he has defined it as— 


Prasiddhasddharmyatsadbyasadbanamupamanam,* 


meaning that Azalogy is that which proves the 
thing to be proved (sadhya), through the similarity 
to a known object. Vatsyayana explains it as that 
which makes known what is to be made known, 
through similarity to an object that is already well- 
known; as for example—as the cow so the gavaya, 
that is, the animal called gavaya is like the cow. 


Dr. Ganganatha Jha remarks here in this connec- 
tion, in the foot-note of his English translation— 


‘There 1s some difference between the Bhzsya on the one 
hand and the Vartstka and the Tatparya on the other. As re- 
gards the object of analogical cognition and the exact form of 
that cognition, there 1s no difference; as according to both, 
the object is the connection of the name with the object; the 
form of the cognition being-this object is what 1s named pavaya. 
Thereis however amarked difference of opinion as to the means 
of the cognition; that st 1s the similarity between the two ob- 
jects that 1s the means, on this also all are agreed; but accord- 
ing to the Bddgya, it is this similarity as expressed in the 
assertion ‘the gavaya is like the cow’,—which assertion 1s re- 
membered at the time that the man sees the animal resembling 
the cow, while according 1o the Varttike and the Tasparya 
itis the similarity that is actually seen when the animal is 
séen to resemble the cow,—this perceived similarity being 
aided by the remembrance of the similarityexpressed in the 
assertion, ‘the gavayaislike the cow’. Says the Parifuddbi,— 
Sddlyasyaiva prajtayaminasya karagotvamabbipraiti. 





1 Térkikarakya, p. 56 Pandita edition. 
1. i. 6. 
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The Tétparya interprets the Bhisya passage ‘yatha gaub 
tath® gavayah to mean that the similarity should be one that 
is already known by means of such assertions. But we find 
the Bhi sya® calling this assertion itself wpamdna. 

There 1s no doubt, that the view of the Varttka and the 
Tatparyats more logical, The latter rightly remarks that for the 
cognition that ‘this animal 1s what is called garaya’, it is nece- 
ssary that the observer should kaow of the assertion—‘the 
gavaya ts similar to the cow’, and also thathe should perceive the 
similarity to the cow inthe animal concerned. Ifthe analogical 
cogmition had for its means only this remembered similarity, 
thenits validity would be as doubtful as that of the remembrance 


itself’. 

Vatsyayana while cxplaining this Pramdpa says—by 
means of this unalogy when a person finds similanty 
to the cow, then he actually perceives the object 
that had been referred to in the analogy; and thence 
he comes to cognize the connection of that object 
with the name mentioned tn the analogy; so that it 
is this latter cognition that is the purpose achieved 
through analogy. As for instance, when the analogy, 
in the form —‘the animal called gavuya is like the 
cow’, has been put forward, and the person who has 
heard this, happens, subsequently, to perceive 
through the contact of his sense-organ, an object 
similar to the cow, he then realizes that the word 
guvaya is the name of this object, and comes to cog- 
nize the connection of that particular name with 
that particular object. 


Jayanta Bhatta says that according to old Natya- 
yikas analogy is the at:defavdkya (direction of the 
forester that a gavaya is like a cow, which expresses 
similarity between a well-known object, and an 
object not so well-known which again, is the 
resultant of the cognition of the relation of a name 
with the object having that name (sarnjfiasarnjfiiprati- 
tiphalarh prasiddhetarayoh sari pyapratipadakarh atide- 
Savakyamevopamanam). That is, a person not know- 
ing the form of a gavaya and being desirous to know 
about it, makes an enquiry about it from a forester 
who is in the know of it—what is gavaya? ‘Thereupon 
the forester tells him—yddyfo ab tddrfo gavayak 


IL i. 2. 41,1, 4. 
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(gavaya is just like a cow). Such a statement about 
an Object nof-known through the similarity of a 
well-known (animal) cow, and through 1t he helps the 
enquirer know that the mot-kaowa animal is that 
which is called by the name gavaya. This is what 
is meant by “pamdna. 


As to the query about the utility of this means of 
right knowledge, Jayanta points out that no doubt, 
through Agama, which is the means 
Uulity of upa- to achicve emancipation, we realize the 
mana. knowledge of the Altman, through /lna- 
mana the validity of Agama is decided, 
and through Pra/yaksu, the invariable concomitant 
relation in an inference is established; so we should 
not understand that there are only three pramdnas 
accepted by the system. There is the fourth pramdra 
called Upai'daa which 1s uscful in the performance of 
dharma (a dharmic action), like the gavaydlambhana 
(killing a gavaya in a sacrifice) though there 1s no utility 
of it for Mokga. do it should be regarded as a separate 
means of knowledge. Hence, there are four types 
of Pramdna in WNyaya, neither less nor more. 


The Siddhantucandrodaya, as fetcrred to by the 
Nydyakofa3, says that there are three types of npamdna, 
namely, SddrSyav1ft stapindajtianam, asddha- 

a ranadbarmantStslapindajtianam and var- 
dharmyaviststapindajiidnam; as for ins- 

tance, gosddrsyaviSistapindajiidnam, khadgamrgajitdnaat 
and astrajfidnam respectively.Again, the Nydyakoss 
refers to another three types of upamana, namely, 
Sddbarmyopamanam as in ‘ayath (gavayah) — ga- 
vayapadavacyah; etal ec ahciek as in ‘iyam (pr- 
thivi), prthivipadavacy’; Dharmamdtropumdnam, as in 
‘iyam prthivipadavacya.’ ; 


(4) Agama or Sabda 


The last means of cognition is the Agama-Pra- 
mapa, also called Sabda-Pramdna. \t has been defined 
by Gotama as— 





1 Nydyamafijart, p. 141, ® Nysyamafyart, PL 13. 
*p, 148, “Page 148. 
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Apiopadesah Sabdab.» 


That is, the assertion of a reliable person 1s what 
is meant by fabda. Here, not only the assertion in the 
form of a sentence or the thought expressed through 
that assertion is meant by Sabda, but both are included 
under the term Sabda. By the word dpta, the Bbagya 
means one who possesses the direct and right know- 
ledge of things, who is moved by a desire to make 
known to others the thing as he knows it, and who 
is fully capable of speaking of it. 


It is of two kinds, —drjtartha, that of which the 
thing spoken of is perceived; and adrstdrtha, that of 
_ Divisions of which the thing spoken of is mot per- 

bda, ceived; for instance, Igvara, svarga etc. 


The author of the Tarkabhasd has defined Sabda- 
pramana as dptavakyam Sabdah. The term dpta has 
already been explained above. By Va- 
abd © kya, he means a collection of words 
which are mutually so related as to 
give some complete idea. As for instance, the 
sentence Purusab asti is a collection of two wotds. 
The word Purusa possesses a sort of longing 
(akanksd) to get its meaning accomplished by 
having some other word like asti, without which 
the word Pwrusa singly cannot convey any sense. 
So in a sentence the words must have some sort of 
mutual relation so as to accomplish the meaning of 
each of the words. 


Besides, it is also to be seen whether the accomp- 
lishing word has the capacity to complete any 
desired sensible meaning or not. For instance, in the 
sentence-agnind sificati (he sprinkles the land with 
fire), the sprinkling is not possible with fire. It is 
water alone which can sprinkle. So the sentence- 
agnind siticati does not give any desired sensible 
meaning. Hence, there should be yogyatd (capacity 
to accomplish the act). 


Then, it is also necessary that the words in a 
sentence should be uttered closely and not at long 


li. 7. 
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intervals, otherwise those words cannot be joined 
together so as to give any connected idea. Thus, 
it comes to mean that a sentence is that collection of 
words which possesses dkankja, yogyatd and Asatti 
(nearness). 


Besides, there is one more condition called Tarpa- 
rya, intention of the speaker. As for instance, in the 
sentence—saindhavamanaya (bting the product of 
Sindhu), it is to be decided whether the speaker 
uses the term samdhbava in the sense of a horse of 
sindbudesa, which is wanted by the speaker for his 
going to a place with great swiftness, or he needs 
more salt in his food which is tasteless without it. 
So the attendent of the speaker, should know the 
intention (¢étparya) of the speaker in uttering that 
sentence. 


It has to be kept in mind that the words enter 
into the ears of the hearer and then it creates a desire 
in his mind to join together those words in such a 
Way as to give a complete desired sensible idea. Thus, 
it is the hearer who is Sakdnksa, but through the 
words entering into his eats thoughts are aroused in 
him, so both, words and thoughts, are also called 
Sadkanksa by imposition. 

This is in brief a description of the four kinds of 
pramapa accepted by NyayaSastra through which the 
prameyas as circumscribed by it are cognized. 


The next, rather the most important problem 
of Nyaya, is the Primdnyavada (validity of the 
eae pramanas). After a cognition is 
Paginas achieved through any of the means 
of right knowledge, a question is 
raised, whether the cognition thus neve at is to be 
taken independently as valid beyond any doubt, or 
itis necessary to take help of some other source to 
ascertain its validity. In other words, the question 
is—whether the pramdpas are self-valid, or that its 
validity depends upon something other than itself. 


There are two independent views amongst the 
philosophers. The Naiyayikas are of opinion that 
(a) due to the sense-organ and object-contact a simple 
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cognition is produced in the Atmn in the form ayam 
ghatah (this is a jar) which is called, in the Natya@yika 
terminology vyavasdydtmakuaytidna, after the snzrvikal- 
pakajiidna of the same ; (b) then there is the recogni- 
tion (anavyavasdya) of the same knowledge which is 
expressed in the form of a judgement—‘T possess the 
knowledge of a ghata;’ (c) then follows the remem- 
brance of the two possibilitics-——Pramdnya and Apra- 
manya; (d) then a doubt (sa#faya), as to whether 
the cognition produced in the Atman is valid or 
not, comes up; (e) and lastly, after the perception 
of the distinguishing feature (rJSesa), the validity 
is cognized and expressed in the form—‘idam 
Jtdnam promd, samarthapravrttyunakatvat, jiianantaraval’ 
(meaning, this knowledge 1s valid, as it leads to 
effective activities, like any other knowledge).t In 
brief, it is to be said that vyavasdyais the knowledge 
where its object 1s some object (vigayzvisayam srdnam 
vyavasdyab) as for example, dam salam (this is water); 
while anuvyavasaya is the knowledge where the 
object is the knowledge (vrsayz) itself (visaysvisayam 
Jiianamanuvyavasdyab), as tor example—jalamalanh panamt 
( I know water). It is cvident that a knowledge 
is obtained, through madnasthka pratyaksa, while its 
validity is attained through inference of the type of 
kevalavyatireki— 


I would like to quote here from the notes of M. 
R. Bodas based on the Tarkadipikd of Annambhatta 
about the self-validity or otherwise of Pramayas which 
is a good summary of the relative views. 


“We see a jat and have the cognition ayam ghatab, or ghafa- 
maham jandmi,buthow do we know that we really see the yar, 
and that our perceptive knowledge is not 4 misapprehension of 
something that isnota jar? Thatis, how do we in practice 
distinguish a Prama from bhrama? We may or we may not see 
the reality of ghafa, but what test is there to prove that we see 
the reality and not a shadow? A Pramd has been defined as 
tadvat tatprakarakatt jidnam (meaning—a knowledge of a thing 
possessing any property as possessed of that property). It is 
thus comparatively easy to define what Pram is; but how are 
we to ascettain whether a given piece of knowledge is a prami 


1 Jagadida, Tarkdmrta, P. 16, Calcutta edition, 
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or aprama >? ‘Vhe necessity of this ascertaimment 1s obvious, 
for withoutit there can be no certaintyof knowledge and all 
human intercourse would be impossible The question, there- 
fore, how to determine the truth of our cognitions becomes a 
necessary corollary to any theory of knowledge. 

The question 1s resolved into the alternative whether right- 
knowledge 1s svatabpramdna (self-proved) or paratabpramdana 
(proved by something else) Madhavacarya quotes tuo verses 
which summarize the four principal views on this point- 


pramdnatvapramagatve svatah sanukhyah samaéptih / 
naryayikaste paratah saugatagcaramam svatah// 
prathamam paratah prihuh priminyam vedavadinah / 
pramanatvam svatah prahuh parata§capraminatam |/ 


Translation—Ot the two things, authoritatiyencss 
(pi dmanya) and non-authoritativeness (epramanya), the 
Sankhyas consider both to be self-proved; the Natya- 
yikas hold both to be known externally; the Bauddhas 
think that non-authoritativencss is self-proved, but 
the other ts proved externally. Lastly, teachers of 
the Vedas, that is, the Mimamsakas maintain that 
piamanya is self-proved but apramanya requires external 
proof. 


This diversity of opinions about prémdnya may be stated 
briefly by saying that according to Sainkhyas both the truth and 
falsity of a cognition are known cnfurtively, according to the 
Natyayikas both are proved by sndependent reasoning and therefore 
neither can be presumed until thus proved, according to the 
Bauddhas a cognition 18 prima facre incorrect and true 1f only 
proved to be so by special evidence, while the Mimamsakas 
regard acognition as presumably correct, but false when actual- 
ly proved to be so"? 


As this is one of the most important problems of 
Nyaya which can be better understood along with 
the views of the rival schools I would ltke to add the 
following from my old article.” 


Coming to the Mimamsakas, we find that they 
have their independent views about this problem, 
which may be classed under three different sections, 
attributed to the three distinguished exponents of the 
theory, namely, Kumirila, Prabhakara and Muriri. 


1 Bodas, notes PP. 356-57. 


* Murdaresittiyah panthib, AN India Ontental Conference, 
Mifth Session, Lahore. 
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Kumarsila holds that a s#aauv is supersensuous 
(utindrtya) and its presence is inferred from a dharma, 
called Ji#dtata, which is produced in 
a that jana after the Jatter has been 
produced through sense-organ and 
object contact as usual, and then with that Jad 
tata the validity of that sada is also inferred 
simultaneously In other words, according to him, 
after the cognition, expressed in the form of 
a judgment—ayam vhatah (this 1s a jar), a kind of 
Gharma (attribute), called jidtard, 1s produced in that 
ghata and then we have the direct perception of this 
jiatata whereafter the cognition 1s expressed in the 
form of a judgment—jiidato muayd ghatah (a jar has been 
known by me), after which the presence of the cog- 
nition which was produced by the sense-organ and 
object-contact 1s inferred and is expressed in the 
torm—aham ghatatvaprak di akafiidnavan, ghatatvaprakara- 
Raffidtatavatvdt; and along with this inference the vali- 
dity of that inferred j#idna is also arrived at!. It is evt- 
dent from this that Kumarila has not to depend upon 
the effectiveness of the effort (sumarthapravriti) to 
prove the validity of the sana, like the Natyayikas. 
So in this case, the validity is not to depend upon 
any external agency (paratab). 


According to Prabhakara attc.: the sense-oryan- 
and object-contact a determinate (savekulpaka) knows 
ledge 1s produced which ts afterward 
expressed in the form of a judgment 
which includes an object of sitdna (that 
&, ghate), a subject of siidna (that 1s, Atman)® and 
Wana is, of course, there already. fidna, according 
to him, being self-illumined (svaprakdfa) reveals 
itself along with its object and subject as well 
as the validity of its own-self.2 Thus, it is through 
the first jfdna (vyavasdya) itself (sratah) that the vali- 


Prabhikara 
school. 


1 Tarkameta, P. 16. 

7 Itis to be noted here that according to Prabhikara the 
Altman 1s essentially jaga, like that of the Naiydyikas, but it be- 
comes conscious (cefana) when jiiana 1s produced in it by the 
external source, as an adventitious quality. 


* Trkimrte p. 16, 
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dity of the ;f#ana is cognized. In other words, accord- 
ing to this school, the implements which lead to the 
production of Yb also prove the validity of that 
tana (svajanakasdmagritah)' 


Coming to the last exponent ot the theory, 
we find that the school of Murari Miéra holds 
that after the sense-organ and object- 
contact 2 /#dna is produced, which 1s 
expressed in the form of a judgment— 
ayath ghatah, after which comes the recognition 
(anuvyavasaya) of the same sfidna, in the form of a 
judgment, ‘I possess the knowledge of the ghata.’ 
This very anavyavasdya gives us the validity of 
the jfidna expressed in the form of a judgment— 
‘ayam ghatah’.? Here also, for the validity of the first 
jiidna, Mutati Migra does not depend upon any other 
external source, but he depends upon the second 
tidna itself. So it is also called svatah pramdna. 


Murari Midra 
school 


Now, we see that the line of thought adopted by 
Murari Misra closely resembles that of the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika. But on close observation it is quite 
clear that there is a clear difference between the two 
schools. In the case of Nydya-Vaigesika, we have 
seen above that there 1s a dovbf regarding the validity 
of the siidna, which doubt 1s not present in Murati’s 
view. The reason is that in his case, the implement 
arriving at the validity (pramdnyasdmagri) is the verv 
presence of the sidnendriya, that 1s, manas (manasaiva 
jfianasvari pavat tatpramanyagrahah iti murarimigrah)*, 
which is ever present (Misramuddigyaha—jfianasyeti— 
tanmate jfianendriyasannidhireva pramanyagrahasa- 
one ee tatpratibandhadeva samSayAnutpattirityar- 
thah). In other words, it is through the recognition 





1 Vide—Mathuranatha, Rahasya on the Tattvacsntimane, 
Pratyaksa, P. 126, Bibliotheca edition. 

2 Jayadeva Miéra, A/oka, Pratyaksa, Ms. fols. !4a-15a; 
Tarkdmrita, P. lb; Bhiskaroaaya on the Nijekanflf on the Tar- 
kadipski of Annambhatta, p. 154, Bombay ed.; Janakinatha, 
Nydyasiddhintamafpjart, PP. 345-48. 

® Varddhamina in his prekdfa on the Kasuma@t jali, p. 219. 

4 Aloka, Pratyaksa Ms Fol. 25b. 
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(anwpyavasdya) that the validity is arrived at tand hence, 
in the unrepeated case (anabhydsadasgyam), no doubt 
arises as to whether, for instance, the cognition of 
water is valid or not.! So itis clear that acco rding 
to Murari Misra, itis through the samagri of the direct 
perception of the cognition (azavyavasdya), which 1s 
produced by a sida (vyavasdya), that the validity of 
the vyavasdya ts cognized ® 


Keeping aside the details of the three views, we 
find that (a) Prabhdkara holds that the same thing 
; which produces ffidsa also proves the 
poummary of validity of that fadna; (b) Kamadrila 
holds that it ts through the /adtata 
which 1s produced by ji#dna that the validity of 
that jaidna which has produced that yadtafa, 1s inferred 
and not through the jiidna itself; (c) Mardr: Mifra, 
on the other hand, is of opinion that the validity 1s 
arrived at through the anuvyavasdya (recognition), the 
manasika jiidna of the fitst jadnaa (vyavasaya).5 


A critical analysis of the views of the three schools 
given above shows that the view of Prabhakara alone 
is very rigidly the expounder of the svatahpramanya- 
vada, according to whom the validity 1s known through 
the very instrument which produces the sfdna (that 1s, 
svasanakaiagnasamagritah), in the true sense of the 
term. According to Kumirila, it is not directly 
through the sfidna, or the jadna of the first s7dna, that 
the validity is cognized but through j#dtatd which is 
not the same. So the rigid implication of the term 
svatab is not possible here. In his opinion the fdna 1s 
produced through the sense-organ and object-contact 
as usual, although we are not aware of the jadna be- 
fore the establishment of the validity of that sadna 
through the pratysksa of the jaatata. It is to be kept 
in mind that according to Kumirila; sfidaa is super- 
sensuous and it isthrough the sadtatd produced by 


1 Bhaskarodayd, P. 154 Nisnayasagar edition. 
2 Mathuranatha, Radbasya on the Cintimani, p. 126. 


> Mathurandtha, Rabasya a commentary on the Cintdmant, 
p. 126 
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that very j#ana and which 1s sensuous, that the cxis- 
tence of the cause of the jfatatd, namely, the j#an 
is inferred. In other words, the fiidna is produced by 
one kind of instrument, while the validity of it 1s 
cognized by another kind of instrument of right know- 
ledge. Hence, Kumiarila should not claim to be a 
true exponent of the theory of the svatab-pramanyavdda, 
though there is, undoubtedly, a relative svatastva. 


Similarly, the view of Murari Misra is far from 
being 2 supporter of the stafah-Pramanyavada. In his 
case also the means of right knowledge is not the samc 
for proving the validity of knowledge also So he is 
also more of a Paratah Prdmanyavddin 


It 1s clear from the above that the entire discus- 
sion tests with the interpretation of the term svatah 
or sva. 1f rightly explained and understood, 1t means, 
as has been interpreted before, that the instrument 
of knowledge, through which a cognition is arrived 
at, should also prove the validity of that cognition 
without the help of any other agency. It is found 
that this condition is found fulfilled by Prabhakara’s 
interpretation alone. Thus, tt will not be improper 
to repeat that Kumarila, Murari and the Naiyadyikas 
are, more or less, the exponents of the Paratab-Pra- 
manyavada, while Prabhakara alone 1s the upholder 
of the Sratahpramanyavdds. ‘This view has been ex- 
pounded by Mathuranatha also in his commentary, 
Rahasya, on the Cintdmant—svatah svafrayajanakasa- 
magritah| svam pramatvam| etacca gurumate| paratab-tada- 
nyasamagritah| etacca miframata-bhattamata-nyayamategn 


It will not be out of place to mention here that 
according to Prabhakara all knowledge is true, of 
mand course, so far as it goes, and conse- 
rina quently, the distinction between pramd 
and apramd does not arise. If pravyttiyu- 

nakatva (leading to action) is the test for the reality 
of knowledge, then the erroneous apprehension 
of silver on mothert-o’pearl also sometimes pro- 
duces a pravetti, and will therefore, be pramd, while 
that pravriti can be fully accounted for by the 


'P. IE, also see-Umesha Mishra, Mardrestpityah Panthib 
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recollection of the previous perception of silver and 
the percept of the object present. This, according 
to the Naiyayikas, is not possible, because there is 
much /aghava in ascribing pravrttijanakatva to the 
actual pramd itself. The erroneous apprehension of 
silver in sueti may appear to be true so long as it lasts, 
but it is not pramd, as it is not fadvat: tatprakdraka- 
jiidna. 


To make the position of Nyaya quite clear, I re- 
peat it here. After the usual sense-organ and object- 
contact with water at a distance, for 
instance, the person starts to fetch it 
with a doubtful mind, and if he gets water there, his 
pravrtti (moving towards the well to get water) Is 
effective (saphala), and if he does not get water, his 
pravrtt: is nigpbala. So from the success of the 
pravrtt: ox otherwise, the validity or otherwise of 
the previous cognition is realized Hence, it 1s 
through the evala-vyatireki form of anumana that 
the validity or otherwise of the cognition 1s achie- 
ved. This is what is called Paratab-Pramanyavada 
But it is to be kept in mind that the Naiyadyikas accept 
the theory of Parataba only tn the case of jiidna realized 
for the first time (anabyhdsadasayam). It means that 
the Natyayikas also believe in sratah pramadnya in cases 
of repitition. 


NySya position 


From the common-sense point of view it ts truc 
that we do not realize validity along with the 
cognition itself. But from a higher 
Stratum we cannot deny the svatastva 
of the validity of any cognition. The Mimam- 
sakas have to be very rigid, simply because they 
hold that Sabde-Pramana, which is identified with 
the Veda, is self-valid; otherwise, |’eda, which is apan- 
ruseya and hence, svaiah pramdna, will have to be 
pasraseya and dependent upon [fara for its vali- 
dity, as the Naiyayikas hold. This, the Mimirisakas 
cannot tolerate. This is in brief the substance of the 
Prémépyavdda of the Naiyayikas. 


Lastly, it may be said at the end of the treatment 
of the Pramdpas that from the point of the view held 


Conclusion. 
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by the Natyayikas, it 1s quite correct to say that 
there are four means of right cognition. 
Pratyaksa alone But on a very critical examination, 1t 
is the valid prama- 2 
a seems that really speaking there 15 
only one pramdna, namely, Pratyaksu, 
which has been accepted as the most reliable 
one. ‘Thus, avumdana cannot even take place, nor can 
it be relied upon without Pratyakga. It is the Pratyaksa 
alone which, really speaking, gives to it any reliability. 
Moreover, anumdna is 2 means for carrying on the 
day to day usage in the world, which will not be 
possible if we entirely depend upon the Pratyakja. 
But it is 4 fact that the conclusions arrived at 
through anémana, cannot be free from doubts. The 
worldly usage may be carried on, but there 1s every 
chance of the conclusions being upset at any moment 
The reason is that an i ete mainly depends 
upon sete which may change and be found faulty by 
subsequent stronger Aef#. No doubt, the aspect 
which is based caclusively on Pratyakja will be 
cotrect but conclusions drawn afterwards based on 
hetus which are again, dependent upon intelligence of 
the person using the probans cannot garanty their 
validity for ever, as it ts in the case of things known 
eas Pratyaksa. \t was therefore, that Bhartrhari 
said— 


yatnenanumiutupyarthah Kusalatranumatybhih/ 
abhiyuktatarairanvairanyathaivopapadyate|/* 


Transfation—t:ven that which has been interred 
with great precautions, 1s upset and explained other- 
wise by more intelligent persons. 


Moreover, every school of thought does accept 
Pratyakga as the most reliable means of right cogni- 
tion. No school denies its validity. 


Coming to the spemdnu, we know that it ts partly 
based on Sabda (Gpta-vdkyc) and partly on Pratyakgu. 
The information received from the forester is really 
the dptavacana. The knower has full faith and 
confidence in the words of the forester who has 





» Vakyapedtya, 1. 34. 
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direct perception of the gavaya and also of the 
cow. In other words, the knower is so much 
confident of the information given by the forester, as 
if, he had himself seen it. That is to say, the 
Sabda-pramana 18, in a way, not different from the 
pratyaksa. Then the knowledge of the similarity 
(sddrSyastidua) is also, really speaking, a Pratyakgayiiana. 
Thus, the «pamana also fully depends upon pratyakja. 
As for the Agama, o1 the Sabda-Pramana, \t is 
nothing but a pratyaksayRdna. The dpta-puriusa has 
pratyaksa of the object at tssuc (saksat krtadharma 
yathadrstasyarthasya,—one who has the direct and 
right knowledge of things as seen). The enquirer, 
that is, the knower, has so much confidence in the 
Apia that he has practically identified himself with him 
and he has not an szo/a of doubt about the correctness 
of the information given by the Apfa about the 
particular object. In other words, he considers it 
to be like his own pratyaksa and takes his words as 
correct as if, he himself has cognized the object 
directly. It 1s a fact which has already been said that 
Pratyakga is the only cognition which gives a corfect 
and precisive knowledge of a thing. It was therefore, 

that even Sankaricarya had to admit 
tie that aparoksa-jiidna alone leads to the 

Brahbma-zjiiana. So says Citsukhacarya— 
vedantavakyat = =nirapavddameva —udvitiye Brahman! 
aparoksa-jaidnam janayatiti. Wt was with this view 
before him that Bhartrhari has said— 


avirbhitaprakasanamanupadrutacetasam/ 
atitanagatajiianam pratyaksanna visisyate// 

yo yasya Svamiva jfianam darSanain nabhisankate/ 
sthitayn pratyaksapakse tarh kathamanyo nivartayet// 


Translation—To whom light has manifested itself 
and whose citfa is not perturbed, to them knowledge 
referring to past and future does not differ from 
Pratyakja. Again, he, whose knowledge is just like 
his own direct perception when takes his stand on 





1 Citswkif, end of Chapter I, P, 332 Nirnayasagar, Bombay 
edition. 
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the view that there is only Pratyaksa, no other means 
of knowledge can frustrate his view!. 


Inference cannot throw aside direct perceptions 
of objects supersensous and unintelligible through 
the eyes of great rsis. In other words, Pratyaksa 
alone is the right type of cognition. But as such, 
pratyaksa is not always possible for the common 
usage, so we have to believe in other means of 
cognition also according to our needs. 


We know that the utility of pramdnga 1s only to 
know the prameya advocated in a system of thought, 
and as such, in Safkara-Vedanta there 
Sankara-Ved- being only one Prameya, that is, Brahman 
Aura believes in : : . 
Pratyakaa alone | Whose existence 1s proved ordinarily 
through dgama, that 1s, Sruti, there 1s 
no need of believing in any other Pramana. And 
again, as Agama 1s, as has been said above, ina way, 
Pratyakga of the Apta and as we have full confidence 
in him, we almost identify ourselves with the Apia 
and take his pratyakja as Our own pratyakja, we may 
say that Sankara-Vedanta believes in Pratyaksa alone 
for the system. 


But even then in order to know Brahman which 1s 
ava nmunasagocara and isnot realized directly, six types of 
Pramanas have been accepted by the Saakara-Vedanta 

to know the constituents of Mdyd and 


Justification = then to realize Brahman through the 
for believing in he : . . 
six Pramanas method of elimination which is pos- 


sible only through as many Pramdnas 
as are found necessary, to cognize the consituents 
of Mad. Hence, they hold that there are six Pra- 
magas in Satkara Vedanta; othersise, there, is only 
one Pramdna to realize the only Prameya of Vedanta. 


Moreover, Vatsyaiyana himself has said that Pra- 
tyakja is the most important of the pramdnas. For 
instance, if when a person is told something about 
a particular object by an Apsa person, he desires, to 
ascettain the same through inference as well. In 
other words, his desire to Leow the thing correctly 





1 VWakyapadtya, 1. 37-39. 
F, 66 
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is not satisfied by what the reliable person has said, 
so he wants to get the same proved through inference. 
But even with the conclusion so derived from the in- 
ference he is not fully satisfied and his desire to get the 
correct and undoubtful conclusion is not satisfied till 
he happens to perceive the same with his own eyes. 
This makes it quite clear that Pratyakja is the only 
Pramdna which can remove doubts and give a correct 
apprehension of an object. Other Pramdgas are not 
capable of removing the doubts and hence, they are 
meant only to carry on the worldly usage somehow. 
But for right knowledge Pratyaksa alone has been 
recognized, hence it is the most important pramana’. 


PRAMEYA 


Coming to the next category of Nyaya, namely, 
Prameya, we find Gotama not giving any defintion 
of it, perhaps due to its meaning be- 
jana of ing very clearfrom the very word 
Prameya. But Vatsyayana makes it clear 
by explaining it as yo’rthah pramiyate tat prameyam, that 
is, that object which is rightly cognized is called 
prameya®. Jayanta makes it quite clear. He says that 
Prameya is that for the knowledge of which Pramdnas 
have been accepted and explained. (yadartham 
tatpariksanam tat prameyam)®, But he further has 
specified that the term here in the Ny4dyaéastra, is 
limited to only those objects of knowledge which 
Gotama has mentioned, namely, A‘man, Sarira, indriya, 
artha, buddht, manas, pravrtti, dosa, pretyabhava, phala, 
dubkha and apavarga,* and does not include any other 
item (tesameva pfameyatvam ndanyasyeti niyacchati). 
This has been said by Vatsyayana also— 
asyatu tattvajiidnddapavargo mithyajfianat sathsara 
ityata etadupadistam’. 


1 Vatydane Bhd ga, 1. i. 3, along with the Véritika and 
Tétparya. 

8 Nyayabha sya I. i. 1. 

® Nyayamaftjart, P. 427. 

§ Nyyashira,1.i. 9. 

5 Nydyabha sya, 1. i. 9, 
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Again, Jayanta further adds that by the term Prameya 
any and every object realized through Pramdna is 
not meant here, but only those which, when known 
thoroughly or partially, lead to emancipation 
(mokjdya), or to confinement (bhavaya)— 


jfiatarh samyagasamyagva yanmoksaya bhavaya ca/ 
tatprameyamihabhistam na pramanarthamatrakaw// 


Why the term prameya as used here, has been so limited 
in its implication is due to the fact that this Nydya- 
$4stra is itself a moksa-Sastra and as such, it is not 
meant for any purpose other than being an indepen- 
dent means leading to apavarga through the removal 
of wrong notions etc., as expressed by Gotama in his 
sitra— 


Dubkhajanmapravyttidosamithyajiandanamuttarottarapaye 
tadantarapdayadapavargab. 


It has to be kept in mind that as faras this system 
is concerned and as far as the ultimate end of 
this system has been kept in view 
by Gotama, the correct knowledge of 
these twelve knowables alone will 
lead to final emancipation. That the Sitrakara does 
not, however, deny the knowability of any other 
object beside these twelve prameyas, is evident 
from the term Tx used in the sutra?. So, the seeker 
after mokja should know at this stage, only these 
twelve prameyas’. The Varttika makes it clear that 
for the purpose of achieving moksa, Atman etc., are 
the only prameyas, but thereby, the knowabili 
of other objects for worldly purposes is not denied. 
Hence, keeping in mind the aim of the system, 
aiman etc., alone have been accepted as prameyas. 
Uddyotakara however, adds that the remaining 
gaa bag ordinarily accepted in the system, 
v ak and kdla are implied in the sitra 

ue to there being prarrtti and samskarakatva 


Process of rea- 
lizing Apavarga 


two 
name 
itself 
in these. 

144.2. tLi.g. © Nydyanirtika, 1. i. 9. 
«Li.g, 

© Nydyanirttika and Tatparya, 1.1. 9. 
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Of these twelve kinds of knowables, as has been 
already pointed out, some are apddeya, while others 
are heya. That is, Srira, indriya, artha, 
peeneral sor Ckddht, manas, doga, pretyabhava, phala 
peamiege: and dubkha are heya (to be discarded), 
while Atman and apavarga are upadeya 
(worth acquiring). Again, of the Atman also, that 
which is of the nature of sukha, dubkha and 
bhoktrtva, that is, which 1s worldly in nature, is 
to be discarded (heya), while that which is 
aversed (pardamukha) from experiencing worldly 
pleasure and pain, is to be realized (apddeya).! 


(i) Atman 


Coming to the details of the above mentioned 
twelve kinds of knowables, Atman comes first. It 
1s to be noted that the Atman has two 

General nature aspects in this system, heyatva and upa- 


od one en  deyatva. The former refers to the Jivdt- 
mevas man which is the observer (drastr) of 


all the means of pleasure and pain, is 
one which experiences (bhokéd) all pleasure and pain 
and their causes, and as it apprehends all pleasure 
and pain and their causes which constitute this 
universe, it is all-knowing ce) and it has 
personal experience also of all the pleasure and pain 
and their causes, hence, it is sarvanubbavi.2 From the 
above description it appears that the author speaks 
of the Jivdtman in the present context. Hence, in 
this form it is not worth realizing and is not much 
different from physical organism, etc. It is however, 
worth realization in its other aspect. 


This physical organism (farira) of ours is its abode 
to experience pleasure and pain; the sense-organs (in- 
driyapi) are its means to experience the same; the 
objects of sense-organs, that is, smell, taste, colour, 
touch and sound, are objects to be experienced; 
apprehension (Buddhi) consists of the experience itself. 
It is a fact that the external sense-organs are not cap- 
able of cognizing all the objects, hence, the exist- 
ence of manas, which has everything as its object, is 


? Nydyamatyarl, P, 428. ® Bad eya, 1.1.9. 
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accepted for the cognition of everything, past, 
present and future. Then there is pravrtt: (action) 
and dosas (defects) which are the causes for the 
existence of physical organism, sense-organs and 
their objects, knowledge, pleasure and pain. It is to 
be understood that the present organism of a Jiva- 
tmanis notits first organism, nor is it necessarily 
the last, so there is no beginning of its previous 
births, but there is the end of the future birth. 
That is, there will be a day whereafter there will be 
no more birth and the Jiva will achieve final eman- 
cipation (apavarga). ‘This means that there was a 
series of births and re-births prior to the present 
one. This is called existence after death (pretya- 
bhava). 

The expericnce of pleasure and pain along with 
theit causes, namely, organism, sense-organ, etc., 
represent fruition (pha/a). There is no mention of 
pleasure in the s#fra, but it should not be taken to 
mean that there is its total negation and so the siitra- 
kara has left it out. What it means is that there 1s 
no pleasure in this universe which is not mixed with 
pain in some form or the other. This has been inten- 
tionally said so, because the ultimate end of our life 
and also of this system of philosophy is to achieve 
freedom from worldly attachments, which is 
possible only when the fiva experiences that every- 
thing in this universe 1s mixed with pain, which alone 
will lead it to become disgusted with this world 
and become indifferent to every worldly object, 
and will ultimately, achieve final emancipaton. 


By apavarga is meant the absolute cessation 
of deaths and births and subsequently, the 
achievement of absolute cessation of all pains 
by the Jiva. It is also evident from the above 
that during moksa, according to this system, there 
is no feeling of any sort in the Afman. It is free 
from all knowledge. It has been therefore loosel 
compared with a piece of stone or a log of wood. 
It is therefore that Jayanta has even identified 
such an Aftmaen with apavarga itself 


1 Nydpamafi fart, P. 428, 
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This Atman is directly cognized by a particular 
type of contact of the Atman with the particular 
manas produced by the yogic samddb: 

xrcalzation of of the yuijjdna type of yogins!. So 
through the yogic pratyaksa, Atman 

is directly realized. Again, the notion of aham 
expressed in cognitions like, aham jandmi, also shows 
that Atman is directly realized. They misunder- 
stand the implication of the term aham in various 
ways according to their buddhi, so for ordinary aver- 
age class of people, it is through inference that its 
existence is proved. The probans to prove its exis- 
tence arc-icthé (desire), dvesa (hatred), prayatna 
(effort), pleasure, pain and knowledge®. VitsyZyana 
elaborates it through an illustration; thus—‘“The 
Atman, having experienced pleasure by coming in 
contact with a particular type of object, whenever, 
comes to seein future that very kind of object, it 
wishes to acquire that object; and this desire to 
acquire the same thing, 1s possible only in one 
who, while remaining one and the same, petceives 
several things at different times, as it arises from 
his remembrance of a previous perception. It is 
thus, that the desire becomes an indicative of 
the existence of the Jivatman. This is how through 
inference the existence of the Jivdtman 1s proved.” 


Vacaspati adds the following to clarify the same 

in the following way. He says—having found a 
certain kind of thing to give pleasure, 

,Vacaspati’s the person expresses his judgment in 
ee eet’ §=—s the form of an expression—‘this kind 
of Atman, of thing gives me pleasure.’ This forms 
the major premiss; when he perceives 

that kind of thing again, he has the idea—‘this 
is that kind of thing which gave me pleasure’. ‘This 
forms the minor premiss. From _ these two 
remisses, he concludes that ‘this will give 

me) pleasure {even now), as itehas done in the 

past,’ and then, he comes to have a desire to 
acquire that thing. Thus, this desire proves that 


1 Bbggye,l. i. 3. 
* Nydyas® tra, 1. i. 10. 
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the agent who has this desire must be the same, 
who atieaddy has the three cognitions presented to him 
by the two premisses and the resultant conclusion, 
there being 2a common agent for all the four; if the 
agent were not the same, there could be no such 
recollection, or fusion of the several cognitions in- 
volved; and itis this common agent, who is the 
perceiver of the thing, the experiencer of that plea- 
sure, the rememberer of the thing being the source 
of pleasure, and the desirer of the thing, which is 
the Jivatman! — 

yasjatiyasye t1 vyaptismrtikathanam, tayjatiyam pasyannit: pa- 
ksadharmopanayah/tasmadayath sukhaheturityanumayadatumi- 
cchati, seyamicchedr$i vyaptigrahana-tatsmarana-paksadharmata - 
grahaninuminecchadinimekakartftvarn sitcayatt, bhede pratisan- 
dhanabhavena tadanupapatteh; tadtdamuktam-ehasyeti; ya$cisi- 
veko’nubhaviti ca smartti cianumata cesita casa 4tma, na ca 
§ariramevambhavitumarhatt, tasya balyakaumArayauvanavar- 
dhakabhedeninyatvat/nendriyam, indriyantaragrhita indriya- 
ntarenapratisandhinaprasahyat/ yamahamadriksam tam spyéa- 
miti/nap! manah, tasya karanatvenaivinumaniat. 


In the same way, the existence of Jivdtman can be 
proved ee i hatred, effort, pleasure, pain and 
nowledge. Thus, when one and the 
same person perceives several objects, 
that, on recollecting a previous per- 
ception, he comes to have 4atred towards that thing 
that has been the cause of pee to him. Again, 
when a certain object has been found to be the 
cause of pleasure, on subsequently seeing an object 
of that kind, the man makes an attempt to obtain 
that thing; and this effort would not be possible if 
there were not one agent perceiving a number of 
objects and recollecting his past perceptions. 
This common agent is the Jivdtman. 


Existence of 
Atman proved 


Similarly, the effort which is made to get rid of 
pain proves the existence of an agent called sivadtman. 
tre aman, by remembering his previous experience 
of pleasure and pain from a paricular object, happens 
to derive pleasure and pain at the sight of that object 
at any other time. This is possible only when there 





2 Ta tperyatied 1. i.10. 
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1s a common agent for both the experiences. Lastly, 
when a man is desirous of knowing the real nature of 
a certain thing, at firsthe thinks over it in the form, 
what may this be? and after thinking over it, he 
comes to know it that it isso andso. This knowing 
of the object is by the same agent as the previous one 
who had desired and had thought over it. Thus, 
this knowledge becomes the probans of the existence 
of the Jivdtman. 


it will not be out of place to note here that accord- 
ing to Udayanacarya and some other Naiyadyikas! also 
the Jivdtman is an object of direct individual percep- 
lion. Even then to the question why 
freee ane Pies Gotama has adduced proofs to prove 
OE the Aeaan, its existence through inference?, Uda- 
yana says that inferences are required 
to cognize the Jivdtman in the body of another person 
and not for cognizing his own Tivdtman within his 
own body which is always directly perceived. 
Further, Udayana continues that no doubt, Atman 
is directly cognized through Pratyaksa, as is clear 
in the expression ahamiti, butas this expression 1s 
also attributed to the physical organism,it may be 
said, as is declared by the materialists, to be 
referring to the physical organism itself and not to 
the Atman within it; so this expression of ahamiti 
cannot distinctly prove the existence of the Atman 
within the organism, unless the former’s existence as 
distinct from physical organism etc. is also proved 
through other means of knowledge; hence, it is 
necessary to adduce inferences to prove the existence 
of the Aman existing apart boii the physical 
organism etc.,— 
ahamiti yadyap: savastuko’yam tathapi Sarirapratyayasamand- 
dhikaranyat tadvastuka evaihamityapi sydt/ato na tadatirikte 
vastuni pramainayitumn Sakyate tivad vavad dehadibhyo bhinna 
atm& pramanintarena na sadhyate. 


Udayana in his Parisaddbj? while commenting upon 
the Tdtparya’s line— 





'svayithya api kecana-Nydyamaftjart, p. 429 
® Parifaddhi Ms, P. 633 with the author. 
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ahamiti jianam gauradyikararn éariravabhasanam na éakyarh 
ghatadijiiinavad dragitman1 pramainayitumityabhuprayah, para- 
dehavartyatmabhipriyam va 


This Atman is distinct from physical organism, 
sense-organs, manas, intellect and feelings of pleasure 
Atman ie dis. 20d pain (vedand’) taken separately and 
tinct from organ- also from their aggregate. The reason 
lem, etc. is obvious. If sense-organs are separ- 
ately regarded as the Atman, then there will be as 
many as six Afmans in a single body and conse- 
quently, there will be six agents of action in one 
single organism at one time. In that case, our 
experience expressed in the form, what I have 
cognized through my visual senseorgan is also cognized 
through my tactile sense-organ will not be correct. But 
such an experienced expression cannot be denied; it 
is apprehended by all to be a valid cognition. It is 
clear in the above expression that both the object 
of cognition and the apprehending agent are one and 
the same. Such acommon apprehension cannot be 
possible, if it were due to either the aggregate of the 
various constituents of our organism, such as, sense- 
otgans, manas, intellect etc., or to the sense-organs 
taken separately. Hence, the agent who is the per- 
ceiver of the said one thing through the visual sense- 
otgan and by the tactile sense-organ, and who in the 
manner shown above cognizes the two perceptions 
as apprenending the same object, as having an agent 
and as brought about by different instruments, is 
something entirely different from_the aggregate and 
the sense-organs; and this is the Atman.* 


Again, that Atman is distinct from the physical 
otganism is proved from the fact that had the body 
been identical with the Atman, then an assassinator of 
the body would not have incurred any sin®; for the 
assassinating body, having been burnt after death, 
would not have stayed at the time of the fruition of 


eee! 


1 Tatparyapikd, P.2\10, chowkhamba edition; for further 
arguments in this connection refer to Umesha Mishra, Concep- 
tion of Matter according to Nydya-Vailesiha Philosophy, Chapter XI. 

2 Nydyas@tra and Bhd gya, III. i. 1-2. 

* Nydyasiitra, Il. i. 4. 

F, 67 
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that sin, that is, in future birth. So the question of 
merit and demerit would not have arisen. 


Similarly, a sense-organ cannot be identical with 
the Atman. The reason is that in our ordinary ex- 
pression we say that whatever I have seen with one 
eye, is also being visualized by my other eye. If an 
eye were identical with the conscious agent, namely, 
the Atman, then the same object would not have 
been seen by the other eye; for another agent can- 
not recognize the same which has been cognized by 
the other?. 


Again, through inference also it is proved that 
the Atman is distinct from the aggregate of the 
body, etc. In other words, when a person, for 
instance, has tasted a sour fruit and found that 
its taste is con-comitant with a certain colour 
and smell, if, at some future time he happens to 
perceive its colour or smell, by means of a sense- 
otgan (of vision or odour), there appears a 
change in the organ of taste, which Is totally 
different from the organ that has apprehended 
the colour or smell; that is, there is remembrance 
through association of the taste of the fruit which 
gives rise to a longing for that taste which brings 
about the flow of the liquid (saliva) from the roots 
of the teeth. This phenomenon would not be 
possible if the sense-organs themselves were the 
conscious agent (Atman); as an agent can never 
remember or recall what has been perceived by 
another?. 


In the same manner, it is proved that Atman 
is different from the manas. It is a fact that 
the means of cognition (/wdnasddhanani) belong 
to the conscious agent (jwdta), as is clear from 
the expressions—he sees with his eyes, he smells 
with his nose, he touches with the tactile 
organ. Similarly, there is the antabkarana (manas), 
which is the means of cognition of every object 
by which the cognizer (mantd, the agent), who 


1 Npdyasitrabhatya, Il. i. 7; Nydyakusumatijali, 1. 15. 
© Nyayabbd gya, UII. i. 12. 
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does the seeing, smelling etc., with the visual 
and other sense-organs, does the cognizing of all 
objects. On that account the means of congnizing 
also operates naturally on all objects, and it is by 
means of this manas that the manta (the cognizing 
agent) does the conceiving. Such being the case, it 
seems that while admitting the existence of the cog- 
nizer, its being called the Atman alone is being 
dented and its being called manas is accepted. Simi- 
larly, though admitting that there is an instrument 
of cognition, its being called manas alone is being 
denied. So the quarrel is merely in the name and 
that there is difference of opinion in having the two 
objects, a conscious agent and a means to cognize 
the objects.1. Thus, it 1s obvious that there is a 
conscious agent, called Atman, quite distinct from 
body, sense-organs, manas, intellect and the feelings 
of pleasure and pain. 


That such an Atwan is eternal, that is, prior to its 
assuming the extant physical organism, it had its 
existence and that it will have its 
existence even after its death, is not 
quite cleat from the above reasons. 
All that has been said above in support of a 
separate existence of the Aman is possible within 
the span of one life, from birth to death. But this 
cannot prove its prior and future existence leading 
to its eternality for ever. This is a problem to 
which an answer is given below : 


Eternality of 
Atman discussed, 


As a matter of fact, itis found that when an 
infant is born, he actually experiences the feelings 
preci cetits of joy, fear and sorrow, even though 
proved. during his shortest span of present life 
he has not experienced anything that 

could give rise to joy, fear and sorrow in him ; and 
that he actually experiences these is inferred from cer- 
tain clear indications of child’s movements, smiling 
and ctying. These experiences could proceed only 
from the continuity of remembrance, and not from 
any other source; this continuity of :emcmbrance 





1 Nyyabba gya, Ul, i, 16. 
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again, could not but be due to previous repeated 
experiences. This previous experience cannot be of 
the present birth. It naturally refers to the child’s 
past life or lives. This proves that there is some- 
thing which exists even after the body is destroyed 
after death. This continuous entity is the Aftman. 
Thus, it is proved that the Atman is eternal and it 
continues life after life}. 


Again, in the infant just born we see a desire for 
the mother’s milk, the presence of such a desire being 
indicated by the child’s activities in the shape of the 
moving of its hands and mouth towards the mother’s 
breasts. iL'his desire could not arise except from 
repeated experiences in the past. It is found in the 
case of all living beings that when they are afflicted 
with hunger, there appears in thema desire to take 
some food, which desire arises from continuity of 
remembrance due to repeated experiences in the 
past. Now in the case of the newly born infant, the 
ni Gana of such a desire cannot but be explained 
as being due to repeated experiences ina previous 
body. From this it is inferred that the infant had a 
body previous to this present one, in which body, it 
had gone through repeated experiences of feeding 
which have given rise to its present desire for suckin 
the milk from its mother’s breasts. From all this it 
follows that what happens is that the Jivdtman, having, 
at death, departed from his previous body, has be- 
come endowed with a new body and on being afflicted 
with hunger, remembers his repeated feedings in 
the past birth and accordingly, desires the milk 
from the breast of the mother. Hence, it cannot 
be true that there is a different Atman attached to 
each of these bodies. It must be the same Jivdtman 
that continues to exist even after the perishing of 
its former body. It must be kept in mind that this 
is not true of human beings alone, but it is so in 
case of every being? 

This is further supported by the fact that persons 
free from longings are never found to be born again. 
In other words, when a person is born, he is born as 


1 Nydyabbd gya, Il. i. 18. © NySyashtrabba ya, Ul, i. 21, 
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beset with longings. This longing could be due 
only to the cecalling to the mind of things previously 
experienced; and this pe experience of things 
in a preceding life could not be possible without a 
body; hence, what happensis that the Atmaa, re- 
membering the things experienced and found pices 
sant by him in his previous body, comes to have long- 
ings for them in the newly obtained body. This is 
what forms the connecting link bet- 
Connecting link ween his two lives. There are simi- 
between previous " : . : 
and present buths, lar links between his previous life 
and his life preceding that and bet- 
ween that and a life preceding that, and so on 
and on, to infinity. This shows that the 
connection of the Atman with bodies has been 
without any beginning, and without beginning 
has been its connection with longings. From this 
beginningless series of attachments and subsequent 
bodies, it is evident that the Jivatman is eternal.1 From 
what has been proved above, it also follows that the 
Jivatman also is beginningless and that its connec- 
tion with some physical organism is also without any 
beginning. Besides, it is also clear that the creation 
itself is also beginningless. It is not possible to ex- 
ar various problems of the universe, ulness the 
epinninglessness of creation is also accepted. No 
doubt , after every deluge(pra/aya) there is a creation 
and this may be called its beginning, but then it is not 
cortect to say that there was no creation prior to the 
resent one. The samskaras of the past deeds of the 
ast creation remain dormant during the period of 
deluge and when all those samskdras become ready 
to yield fruits (PZkommukba), then another fresh crea- 
tion begins based on the samskdras of the past crea- 
tion. Similarly, one creation is preceded by another, 
which again, was preceded by another and so on till 
eternity. This is how we say that the creation also 
has no beginning! 
1 Nydyasitrabba sya, II. i. 24. 


* For the rest of the aspects of the Jindswan and also Pare- 
mdiman the reader is advised to read the llth chapter of the 
pony Conception of Matter according to Nydya-Vailesika Phi- 

sophy. 
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(ii) Sarira 


Now, we come to the second Prameya (knowable), 
called Sarira (physical organism). It is the abode of 
Jiwdatman to stay for reaping the fruits of its past deeds. 
It has been said before that its connection with the 
Jivétman has been from time immemorial for ex- 
periencing pleasure and pain within its limitations! 
due to its past deeds. Here,a question may be raised 
how do the deeds of the past life produce the body 
to reap their fruits in the next birth ? This can be 
fully explained by referring to the functioning of the 
law of karman which has been already 


Le c 
w0l Harman: " +. of witht-and need Gk be repeated. 


Physical organism has been defined as— 
CestendriyarthaSrayah Sariram 


That 1s to say, a physical organism is that which 
is the substratum of ces/d, meaning, actions leading 
to the attainment of desited objects, 
recent ag or to the discarding of the undesired 
objects. In other words, when one 
comes across something which has been the source 
of pleasute in the past, he is moved by a desire to 
obtain that thing, and the movement that follows 
from this desire is what is meant by cesta (action); 
similarly, when one comes across somcthing which 
has been the source of Nese in the past, there is an 
activity in the shape of a movement towards the 
abandonment of that object, and this movement 
constitutes what is called ces¢é.4 Physical organism 
is that which is a substratum of such activities. 
Similarly, it is defined as the substratum of sense- 
otgans. In other words, that thing alone can be 
regatded as the substratum of sense-organs by whose 
benefit the sense-otgans are benefitted and by whose 
injury they ate injured; and it is according to this 


1 Nyayabhé sya, UI. 1. 27. 

*Umesha Mishra—Hiéstory of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1. 
PP. 150—I60. 

8 Nydyastira, I. i. 11. 

4 Nydyanirtrika, 1. i. 11. 
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benefit or injury, that they act upon their objects, 
good and bad; and such a thing is the physical orga- 
nism.! 

Again, that wherein the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, caused by the contact of sense-organ and object, 
appear is the substratum of artha (meaning-smell, 
taste, colour, touch and sound). That is to say, 
these feelings are found only ina physical organism 
and not anywhere else. Hence, a physical organism 
is said to be the @Sraya of artha.2 It is to be made 
clear here that the words, cestd etc. have been used 
not in ordinary sense, but due to their particular 
context, in special sense. Even in common parl- 
ance, the wotd cesfd is not used in the sense of every 
kind of action, but only in special type of action.? 


It has to be kept in mind that as the physical orga- 
nism has been regarded as the receptacle of the ex- 
Fot bhoga body  petiences of the feelings of pleasure and 
je neccesary pain and as the experiences are possible 
only through action, means of experience and objects 
of experiences, it is but natural to have defined the 
physical organism to be the dfraya of 
een cesta, indriya and artha without which 
Indriya and athe. 0 bhaga is possible and these again, 
must be in the same abode, that is, the 

body. 


The universe exists only for reaping the fruits of 
the past and also in some cases, present actions which 
Castesck are, really speaking, naturally connec- 
Jivatman with a ted with every Jiva. No Jfiva can 
physical organism ever remain without any action at 
‘om ¢eternality, ° ‘ . 
any time. This itself presupposes 
the existence of the Jiva even priot to a parti- 
cular birth. This is also without any beginning, 
like the beginninglessness of the universe. This 
being so, it is also presumed that as the experiences 
of pleasute and pain ate without any beginning, the 
receptacle of these feelings also must be without 





1 Nydyabha sya, 1.4. 11, 
® Nydyavaritika, 1. i. 11, 
* Nydyavirttika, 1, i, 11. 
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any beginning. Again, on the same ground, we have 
to admit that the contact of a Jiva with a particular 
organism is also without any beginning. So says 
Vatsyayana that the connection of an organism with 
the cetana is anadi+ 


It is to be kept in mind that the organism is 
the receptacle of pleasure and pain aly in the 
sense that they serve the purpose of qualifying 
and differentiating it; it is the Jivatman which is really 
the receptacle of pleasure and pain; as a receptacle 
of a thing, in the proper sense of the term, must be 
such as forms its substratum, that in which the thing 
subsists by inlierence, and not merely the container.? 
And that a particular Jiva becomes connected with 
a particular organism is also due to a particular 
kind of action done by the Jiva in the past births, 
in order to reap the fruit for which that particular 
type of organism alone was essential. 


It is also to be noted here that the physical orga- 
nism is produced under the influence of the merit 
and demerit accrued from the deeds of the person 
concerned done in his previous birth or births. 


Vatsyayana discusses this point in his Bhdsya thus?,—- 

The manas, along with the sense-organs, is found 

to operate only within the body 

Formation of and not outside the body‘ of the cogniz- 

the physical or- . : ‘ 

ganism, ing person, so also all experiencing of 

objects, consisting of apprehension 

etc., is found to occur only in the body a likewise, 

his acquiting of the desired and abandoning of 

the sindesifed things and all other similar operations 
carried on by the man are found within the body. 


1 Nyayabba sya, Ill. i. 27. 

® Bha syacandra, on WI. i.27. 

STII. 1. 60. 

“Itistherays emanating from the sense-organs which go 
out of the body and come in contact with the object and assume 
its form and through those very rays the form of the object enters 
into the body and then throug the manas the cognition also 
takes place within the body in the substratum of knowiedge, 
the Atman. 
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With regard to the formation of the body, there is 
a diversity of opinion, which gives rise to the 
following doubts: Is the formation of the man’s 
body due to his past karmans, or is it the product 
of the Bd#tas (material substances), independently 
of any karman ? 


We have several views on this point expressed 
from different angles of vision, but the reality from the 
Nyaya point of view is given by Gotama in his S#ra}. 

The formation of the physical organism is due to 
the persistence of the effect of previous deeds. Vard- 
dhaminain his commentary on the Nydyavarttika 
says, man’s experiences occur in the body and so 
also the manas, like all sense-organs, functions 
within the body; and these facts can be explained 
only on the basis of man’s body being produced 
due to his past deeds. 


Again, some people think that the body of the 
child is due to the Aarmans, not of the child itself, but 
of the father and the mother of the child. But this 
is not wholly correct; because the body of the man 
must be the product of the acts of that very person 
who regards that body as his own self, and acts for 
the expreriences obtained through andin that body. 
But in some aspect the parent’s kurman also is res- 
ponsible for the child’s body. 


Vatsyayana explains the position of Gotama as 
follows,— 


He says that the previous deeds of the person are 
in the form of activity of speech, thought, and physical 
activity, that were done by the person in his previous 
body (birth); the effect of the fad acts consists of merit 
and demerit produced by them; the persistence (anu- 
bandha) of that effect, means the continuing of it as 
subsisting in the Atman, and the formation of the 
body is out of the material substances as operated upon 
by the said persistence of merit and demerit, and not 
out of the material substances by themselves. That 
particular body belongs to the Atman subsisting in 
which the Atman regards it as ‘I’, attached to which 


ATI. ii. 60. 
F, 68 
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and desiring experiences in which, that Arman ob- 
tains the various kinds of objects and acquires merit 
and demerit; and when this body falls off on death, 
another is brought into existence by the force of the 
sawskarain the shape of the said merit and demerit 
along with and operating upon the material substan- 
ces; when this second body has come into existence, 
there go on again, actions for the fulfilment of 
the man’s purpose, just as in the previous body; and 
the man’s activities also go on as in the previous 
body. All this phenomenon is possible only on 
the basis of the assumption that the production of 
the body is out of the material substances as ope- 
rated upon the Atman’s acts. In the case of such ob- 
jects, as the chariot and the like, we find that being 
intended for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, 
they are brought into existence out of such material 
substances as are operated upon by man’s quality in 
the shape of effort; and on the analogy of this we can 
infer that the body, being meant to accomplish the 
man’s purposes, comes into existence out of such 
mee substances as are operated upon by some 
qualities belonging to the man, such for instance as 
his merit and demerit?. 


Further, Gotama makes it quite clear that the 
parents are the cause of the formation of the physical 
otganism*®. Vatsyayana elucidates it still further 
and says that every physical organism is | ake 
from seeds in the form of ovule (/odita) and 
semen (retas) which constitute the seeds of the body 
and what brings about the birth of the body out 
of the material substances in the mother’s womb 
ate, (1) that Aarman of the personality himself, 
which is conducive to the experiences to be gone 
through by him in the mother’s womb and (2) the 
karman ot the parents which is conducive to the 
experiences resulting from the birth of the child. 
In other words, when the semen of the father comes 
in contact with the ovale present in the mother’s 


1 Bb&gya, TIT. si. 60. 
3 S@tra, Til. ii. 63. 
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womb, it is all due to the Aarman of the father. This 
karman \eads to the experiences of pleasure and pain 
to be experienced by the would be child in the womb 
of the mother and also the £arman is the cause of the 
experiences of the parent’s pleasure and pain due to 
the birth of the would be child. 


Besides, it is also necessary to point out that simi- 
larly the cause of the formation of the physical ee 
nism is the food (ghdra). Food (dhara) stands tor 
both solid and liquid substances; and the juices, 
brought about by the digestion of the ahara, entering 
into the seed embedded in the mother’s womb, under- 
go development along with that seed; and in that 
seed there is as much development as suffices for the 
accretion of the necessary aggregate; the accretion 
thus formed goes on to develop into such aggregates 
as (1) the call (2) the mass, (3) the foetus, (4) the 
embryo, which are al] the various developing stages 
of the foetus, (5) the arteries, (6) the head, (7) the 
feet, etc.,! and ultimately, into what comes to be the 
substratum of the sense-organs. When the foetus 
has been formed, the juices of the food are absorbed 
by it through the umbilical cord, and it continues 
to grow «ill it becomes fit for being born. No such 
development is found to occur in the case of food 
lying in the dish (and not eaten by a person). From 
all this follows that the development of the body. 
of the child depends upon the past &arman and the 
samskara produced thereby of the parents}. 


This is further supported by the fact that every 
connection of the parents does not bring about con- 
ception; and the only explanation of this is that there 
is no conception when the necessary influence of past 
deeds of the parents is absent; and when this influ- 
ence is present conception does take place. This is 
the only explanation possible of the said uncertainty 
of conception. If the material substances alone 
were independent (of any such influence as past kar- 
man), there should be no obstacle in the way of con- 


2 Ta tparyaftka on Il. ii, 64. 
4 Bhagya, Il. ii. 64. 
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ception; for, under that hypothesis, there would be 
no clement wanting in the causes necessary for the 
formation of the physical organism. 


Then, there is another question as to how does a 
particular body become connected with a particular 
Jiva in order to cometo the world? To 
jecanection of ‘this both Gotama and Vatsyayana say 
iva with a parti- 5 . 3 
cular body. that as a physical organism consists of 
an aggregation, brought about by 
means of an atrangement or disposition, most dif_i- 
cult to encompass, of such (heterogeneous) com- 
ponents as the arteries through which the bodily 
humours afd life-breath flow, the humours of 
the body culminating in the semen; the tenden, 
skin, bones, veins, muscle, embryo and foetus; head, 
arms and belly; the thighs, wind, bile and phlegm 
permeating the body; and the mouth, throat, chest, 
stomach, intestines and bowels; we conclude that 
its formation is also due to the past deeds of the Jiva 
pecan: concerned. Inthe same manner, if among 
e causes, bringing about the body, there is nothin 
that is related to any particular Jive, the eart 
and other material substances that would cons- 
titute the body would be equally related to all 
the Jivas, among whom there would be nothing 
to distinguish one from the other, and there being 
- nothing in the earth etc., themselves that would 
connect them with any one Jive, and not with the rest, 
the body formed out of these would be the common 
substratum for the pleasure, pain and cognition of 
all the Jivas. Asa matter of fact, however, each body 
is found to be connected with only one particular 
Jiva; and the only explanation of this restriction is that 
harman of the past life or lives is the cause that brings 
about the formation of the body, so that the £érmi¢ 
residuum of each Jiva being restricted to itself, it 
produces a body fit for being the substratum of the 
experiences of that particular Jiva in which the resi- 
duum subsists, and connects that body with that Jiva. 
Thus, it is found that just as Aarman and its samskdras 





* Nydyabbé gya, TIL. ii. 65. 
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of the past life are the causes of the formation of the 
body, so is also the connection of that body with 
a particular Jiva.t 

The question may be further elucidated thus-— 
When a body is born, it comes in contact with all the 
jivas, since all are equally ommipresent, so that a body 
should belong to all the jivas equally. To this in the 
light of what Gotama has said, it may be pointed out 
that though tn a general way, all the jivas are in contact 
with each and every body, yet a particular jiva alone 
is in contact with a particular body because of the 
influence of the past deeds and their Samskgra of the 
particular jiva, the frrution of which 1s possible in that 
particular body alone Then again, the fruition of the 
parent’s deeds also requires that their child must 
have that particular type of body and no one else. 

Now, a further question is raised: whether the 
physical organism is composed of one single element 

or of more than one element? In 
ancompesition of reply to this Gotama says that the 

organism-earth F 

material cause. physical organism is mainly made of 

earthly elements, as the distinctive 
quality of earth, that is, smell, alone is found in 
it.2 Vigvanatha in his Vrtti includes blue colour, 
etc., solidity and others also as the distinctive 
quality of earth. But this is not the place to 
enumerate all that is found in earth. It is necessary 
to mention only that which differentiates earth from 
other substances, like water etc. 

It is to be added that though the physical organism 
has earth alone as its material cause, yet it is to be 
understood that the earthly body can be the adbikarana 
of the feelings of pleasure and pain for the Jiva only 
when other substances, like water, air, fire and 
akafa also constitute the earthly body; otherwise, 

bhoga cannot be possible in that body. 

renee, glements = And if the body be not an abode of 
quired for body. . 

bboga, then it cannot be called a phy- 

sical organism, noris then there any utility of the body. 


1 Nytyabbagya, UT, ii. 66, 
® Npdyasitra, Ill. i, 27. 
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This again, is quite obvious; for the bhoga is 
possible through the instrumentality of all the 
five elements of this world. This is also sup- 
ported by the fact that in the heavenly regions 
of Varuna, Siirya and Vayu though the organisms 
are mainly of water, fire and air respectively, as 
the material cause, yet those bodies also in order 
that bhoga may take place there, possess the other 
elements also. In order to experience pleasure and 
pain, it is very necessary that there must be sthairya 
(stability) in the organism, which is possible only 
when there is in it earthly element.} 


Uddyotakara makes full analysis of this theory 

of compositiun of an organism. He says—an object 
composed of earth and water would 

Compositionof be without any smell; because, smell 

paramAnus in a - oe ~ . . . 
body. subsisting in a single constituent is 
not capable of producing smell in 

the product, the single element possessing smell 


and if it be a cause, it cannot produce any product. 


Vacaspati makes this point very clear when he 
says that in the first place no single dvyyanuka (diad) 
can be produced out of the combination of one 
earthly paramdanu and one watery paramdnu, as there 
can be no production out of one single element of 
one nature. Further, he says that even suppose some 
product is produced out of the combination of the 
two paramanus, eatthly and watery, and as they have 
colour, taste and touch, even then the product can- 
not have smell, so it cannot be an earthly product. 
Again, norcan there be any product out of two 
earthly atoms and one single watery atom; that is, out 
of such three paramdnus; because, many paramdnus 
together do not produce any effect; the plurality 
of number in paramanus does not pice: any 
effect, just as, it is found in the case of the produc- 
tion of a jar constituted of a collection (pracaya) 
of paraménus. 

It is to be noted here that the order of the destruc- 
tion of an object should also be in the same manner 


1 Nydyabbd sya, IIT. i. 27-30. 
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as its creation. Now, inthe present case, if a jar, 
for instance, is produced out of the three paramanus 
alone, then when it is destroyed, there should be no 
destruction into parts,like kapdla, Sarkard, cirna etc.. 
The destruction should be only, at once simultane- 
ously, into so many paramdnus, which 1s nota fact. 
So out of merely three paramdnus there can be 
no creation. 


Again, an object composed of earth and fire would 
be without smell and without any taste; the reason 
is the same, that is, the smell and the 
chempuelionet taste of the single component para- 
ody and its attri- a 
butes. manus would not be productive of any- 
thing; again, an object composed of 
earth and air would be without smell, taste and 
colour; because, air is without smell; and object 
composed of earth and Akdsa would be without 
smell, taste, colour and touch; because, Akdfa is 
devoid of all these. The principle underlying all 
these cases 1s the same, that is, the quality of any 
single component cannot be productive of any effect. 


Again, he continues, an object composed of water 
and fire would be without any smell and without 
any taste; that composed of water and air would 
be without any smell and without any taste and 
also without any colour; that composed of water 
and Akasa would be odourless, tasteless, colourless 
and touchless; that composed of fire and air would 
be odourless, tasteless and colourless; that com- 
posed of fire and Akdfa would be odourless, taste- 
less, colourless and touchless; similarly, also that 
composed of air and Akdfa; as also that composed 
of earth, water and fire; andalso ofearth, water and 
air; and also of earth, water and A&dga; and again, 
that object which is composed of earth, air and fire 
would be odourless and tasteless; so also that com- 
posed of earth, air and Akdfa would be odourless, 
tasteless and colourless; that composed of earth, 
air and Akdsfa would be odourless and tasteless; so 
also that composed of water, fire and Akdfa would 
be odourless, tasteless and colourless; so also that 
composed of fire, air and Akdta; and that composed 
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of earth, water, fire and air would be odourless; 
so also that composed of earth, water, fire and 
Akdsa and that composed of earth, water and Akasa; 
that composed of earth, air, fre and A&dsa and that 
composed of earth, water and A&dfa; that composed 
of earth, air, fire and A&dta would be odourless and 
colourless; so also that composed of water, air, 
fire and Akasa; that composed of earth, water, fire 
and air would be odourtless; for the simple reason that 
the quality of any single constituent ts incapable of pro- 
ducing any effect. 


It is further to be kept in mind that if any single 

component (paramdnn) were the productive cause of 

anything, then there would be either 

Single Parama- constant production, of constant non- 
nu cannot produce : 

anything. Saneuier and the product would 


e eternal? 


Viacaspati makes this point still clear by saying 
that a single patents) being by itself sufficient to 
produce its effect, and it being eternal, it would go 
on, without ceasing, producing its effect; or if it were 
non-active, then the effect would never be produced; 
and the destruction of an effect can be brought about 
either by the destruction of the constituent cause, 
or by the destruction and disruption of its several 
components; and inthe event of a single paramapu 
being the cause, neither of these contingencies would 
ca tee being eternal, it cannot be destroyed; 
and being single, there can be no disruption of com- 
ponents, so that the product would be indestructible, 
and eternal.® 


So it is clear that the physical organism has only 
earth as its material cause, while connection with 
other four elements is also essential as its instru- 
mental cause for the production of the body. It is to 
be also noted that an earthly oe is produced out 
of two earthly paramdnus and one watery paramdnu. 


1 Nydyavirtitka, IIT, i. 28. 
2 Nydyavarttika, WI. i. 28. 
® Tatparyatika on the Nydyavaritika, III. i, 28. 
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Of these again, earthly paramdnu alone will be the 
material cause, while the watery one will be the 
nimitta-karana. 


Then there is also the Sruti to support the above 
fact. It says —prthwim te Sariram sprnomi (I create 
thy body out of earth); and so about the body after 
death, the Sruti says, préhivie te Sariram gacchatat 
(may thy body go to earth). 


(iii) Sense-organ (Indriyam) 


Next, we come to the fourth prameya, namely, the 
sense-organ. tis to be always kept in mind that this 
Zz: world exists only for reaping the fruits 
expauned.=—s«OE the past deeds by the Jivas. The 
constituents of the world accordingly 
are also only to help the bboga. Consequently, there 
should be means to experience the feelings of pleasure 
and pain through various ways. These means of bhoga 
are called sense-organs. These are also of the same 
nature as the objects of bhoga. The objects of bhoga 
ate the five substances (bitas), namely, earth, water, 
fire, air and Akasa. So these are the five sense-organs 
produced out of the five substances mentioned above, 
that is, the sense-organs of odour, taste, vision, touch 
and hearing. So says the Nydyas#tra—the sense- 
organs are regarded as being of the same nature as 
the bb#tas, because there is cognition through them 
of the specific qualities of these substances.1 


Vatsyayana explains the functions of these sense- 
organs thus—that by whose instrumentality one 
smells things is the o/factory organ; so 
called because it apprehends odour. 
That by whose instrumentality one 
tastes things is the gestatory organ; so called because 
it experiences taste. That by whose instrumentality 
one sees things is the visual organ, so called because 
it perceives colour. That which is located in the 
skin is the cutaneous organ; so called indirectly, 
because of its location. It isto be noted here that 


1TH. i, 61. 
F, 69 


Functions of 
the sense-organs. 
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the other sense-organs are named after what is 
apprehended by them; while the cutaneous organ 
apprehends the touch of things; hence, the name 
cutaneous organ applies to it, not directly, in the 
sense in which the names of other organs apply, but 
only indirectly, in the sense that the skin is the locus 
of that organ.! That by whose instrumentality one 
hears sound is the auditory organ; so called because it 
apprehends sound. Thus, from the force of the 
literal significance of the names, the sense-organs are 
to be denned as the apprehenders of their respective 
objects. 


That each of the five sense-organs performs its 
icspcctive function is due to the ict that each one 

has its separate function due to the 
ae oreens = fact that each one has its separate 

material cause,” namely the five bhitas. 
Then, this is also to be pointed out that as 
the cause of the various sense-organs is the five 
bhitas respectively, all of them are bhaufrkas, that is, 
products of bhstas. As for instance, the pupil 
(Argsnasara) is the eye-ball which is made of fiery 
elements, which is a bhb#ta. Again, it is to be noted 
that the centre of fejas is within the body which 
sends its rays through the two eye-balls. Eye-balls 
are not the visual organ. Same is the case with 
the rest of the four substances. Hence, all the five 
sense-otgans are material (b/antike). 


These sense-otgans come in contact with their 
respective objects either by sending their rays to 
the object or by receiving their material contact in 
their own place. On account of the five-foldness 
of the processes also there is diversity in the 
sense-otgans : namely, in visual perception, the 
visual organ encased in the pupil issues rays 
outside and then gets at the object possessed of 
colour and assumes the form of the object; the 
organs of touch, taste and odour, on the other hand, 
ate themselves got at by the objects, which latter 
reach the organs by the movements of the 


1 Tatparyaftha 1, i. 12. 
3 Nytyabhi ya, I. i. 12, 
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body in which the organs exist; while the contact 
of the auditory organ with the sound (heard) 
is obtained by reason of this latter proceedings 
in a seties.1 Hence, they are called prapyakarins. 


It may also be pointed out here that the visual 
sense-organ being a product of fiery elements, 
possesses rays through which the 
ase organs’ §—s sense-organ comes in contact with its 
fe super-scnsu- . . 
ous, objects far or near, small and big. 
Then there is the direct perception of 
the object. In teas there are r#pa and sparsa (colour 
and touch). But the visual organ is not visible, Like 
other sensc-organs, it 1s supersensuous. But this is 
somewhat strange that in spite of the fact that visual- 
sense-organ is a product of fiery elements which has 
colour and touch and through which objects are 
perceived, it itself is super-sensuous. 


To clarify this point Vatsyayana says, that in order 
to have direct perception of colour it is necessary 
that the colour to be perceived is manifest and not 
unmanifest. The visual organ, no doubt, possesses 
ripa, but it is unmanifest. The reason why it is so 
is that the formation of the sense-organs, being due 
to merit and demerit (dharma and adbarma) (which are 
unmanifest) is subservient to the purposes of man 
(purugarthatantra).2 In other words, as a matter of 
fact, these sense-organs are produced due to the 
merits and demerits of a man for his bhoga. Each 
and every sense-organ is so formed under the in- 
fluence ofa particular type of merit or demerit, as to 
facilitate the bhoga of the deeds of a man’s past life. 
This is again, possible only when a sense-otgan 
comes in contact with its object. It is therefore, 
that the sense-organs are called prapyakarins. 

Then, the next question is whether there is only 
one sense-organ pervading throughout the body and 

One sense-organ dueto its different locations the single 
alone is ina body sense-organ performs different func- 
or five discussed, tions, or that there are several sense- 
otgans in a physical organism? For instance, there 

TY Seen aie 


1 Nydyabhdgya, III. i. 60. 
® Nydyashira, III, i, 39. 
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is only one sense-organ namely, ¢actile organ (ong. 
indriya), which is present every-where in the body 
and as without its aid no sense-organ can function, 
it may be presumed that the tactile scnse-organ is 
the only sense-organ pervading throughout a body.? 
Hence, it follows that there is a single sense-organ, 
namely, the tactile organ, by which all sense sub- 
strata are pervaded, and in whose presence alone 
the perception of things is possible and all other 
cognitions through sense-organs take place. 


But this isa wrong view, says the Bhasyakdra; 
because, there is really no perception by the tactile 
Critictem of organ of the objects of othcr sense- 
ckendnyavBda, organs. The distinctive feature of the 
tactile organ is that it is the instrument of the per- 
ception of touch alone; and when by means of this 
tactile organ, the touch of a certain object is experi- 
enced, there is no experience of the objects of other 
sense-otrgans, such for instance, as colour, etc., by 
such persons as are devoid of the visual organ, even 
though endowed with an efficient tactile-organ. 
Again, it is to be noted that the blind man should 
have perceived colour as well as he can feel touch, 
but this is not a fact. He never perceives colour 
though there is the tactile organ throughout his 
whole body even in the substratum of his eyes. 
Hence, it is concluded that it is not true that there 
is only one sense-organ; because, several objects 
are not cognized simultancously.? 


Vatsyayana makes the point more lucid when he 
says that accotding to the view that there is only 
one sense-organ apprehending all objects, what 
would happen is that the Atman would come in 
contact with the manas, the manas with the single 





1 This ekendriyavida is an old Sahkhya view as has been 
mentioned inthe Safkarabha gya (IL. ii. 10) upon which the Ratna- 
prabba says—tvatmatrameva jfidnendriyarh ekamanckafabdadi-~ 
anakatanam, It is therefore, that they believe in seven sense- 
Organs namely, the five usually recognized sense-organs and 
manas and Buddbi. Nyaiyasitra and Badd sya IIL. i. 53. 

Noy<yasttra and Bbdya, Tl, i. 53. 


© Nycyabbag a, WM, i. 54, 
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is only one sense-organ namely, sactile organ Ge a 
indriya), which is present every-where in the body 
and as without its aid no sense-organ can function, 
it may be presumed that the tactile scnse-organ is 
the only sense-organ pervading throughout a body} 
Hence, it follows that there is a single sense-organ, 
namely, the tactile organ, by which all sense sub- 
strata are pervaded, and in whose presence alone 
the perception of things is possible and all other 
cognitions through sense-organs take place. 


But this is a wrong view, says the Bhasyakara; 
because, there is really no perception by the tactile 
Criticism of organ of the objects of othcr sense- 
ckendnyavida. = organs. The distinctive feature of the 
tactile organ is that it is the instrument of the per- 
ception of touch alone; and when by means of this 
tactile organ, the touch of a certain object is experi- 
enced, there is no experience of the objects of other 
sense-organs, such for instance, as colour, etc., by 
such persons as ate devoid of the visual organ, even 
though endowed with an efficient tactile-organ. 
Again, it is to be noted that the blind man should 
have perceived colour as well as he can feel touch, 
but this is not a fact. He never perceives colour 
though there is the tactile organ throughout his 
whole body even in the substratum of his eyes. 
Hence, it is concluded that it is not true that there 
is only one sense-organ; because, several objects 
are not cognized simultaneously .? 


Vatsyayana makes the point more lucid when he 
says that accofding to the view that there is only 
one sénse-Ofgan apprehending all objects, what 
would happen is that the dimen would come in 
contact with the manas, the manas with the single 





1 This ekendriyavada is an old Sahkhya view as has been 
mentioned inthe Safkarabha gya(II. ii. 10) upon which the Ratna. 
abba says—tvaimatrameva jBinendriyach ekamanckafabdadi- 
}ianakiragam., It is therefore, that they believe in seven sense- 
Organs namely, the five usually recognized sense-organs and 
manas ond Buddbi. Nyayasdtra and Bbé sya Ill. i. 53. 


Nycyasitra and Bbagpa, TI, i. 53. 
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hands, feet etc., are organs of action so they also 
may be recognized as sense-organs. But it 1s 
not correct. After all, they are also to be recog- 
nized as sefse-organs, so they also must fulfil the 
three conditions. Further, Vacaspati says that 
in that case, the definition of a sense-organ itself 
will have to be changed. And accordingly, if the 
definition for these be that which is ér:t¢ ina body 
and performs special actions and their special 
actions be speaking, taking in, walking, excretion 
and delight, then it may be pointed out that all 
these deeds can be performed by mouth, etc.; and 
again, by neck, heart, stomach (démdfaya-small 
intestine aud pakvasaya, large intestine), etc., which 
also have their special functions may equally be 
called indriydni. But it is not so. Hence, there are 
really only five sense-organs; and so not even the 
manas has been included amongst the sense-organs.+ 


By the way, it is to be mentioned that it is at the 
stage of the Sanikhya system alone that the rest of the 
Saakhva hasfor SIX Semse-organs have been accepted 
nkhya has for . = 
the first time re- aS sensc-otgans and not in Nydya 
cognized the other and Vaisesika. Jayanta also holds 
bs the same view?. Again, it is further 
said that the five sense-organs Bains the means 
of cognition and as these are the means to lead 
to the existence of indra (Atman), these are called 
indriy ani. 
(iv) Artha 


By artha the Nyaya system understands the 
specific qualities of earth, water, fire, air and Akasa, 
namely, odour, taste, colour, touch and sound res- 

ectively; which are the objects of bhoga through the 

ve sense-organs.? So really speaking, by artha is 
meant the ehicces of the five sense-organs only 
(indriyinamarthah), 

It has to be pointed out at this place that though 
there can be sasthi samdsa in prthivyddigunab, prthivyd- 


1 Tatparyaftka, IL. i. 61. 2 Nydyamadjarl, PP, 483-484, 
® Nydyast tra, I. i, 14. 
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dindm gunab, dvandva as prthivyadini ca gunafceti, and 
also bahuvrihi as prthivyddayo guna yesa- 
miti, yet Uddyotakara takes it as a 
case of dvandva-samadsa and rejects the 
possibility of other samdsas. This interpretation 
is supported both by reason and authority, says 
Uddyotakara. He quotes the Gotemastitra-darsana- 
sparsanabhydmekarthagrahanat,! where the author has 
used the word artha in the sense of any cognizable 
object. This same siitra also gives the reason that, 
as a matter of fact, we recognize the organs of both 
vision and touch as apprehending the same thing; 
as we have such a notion as ‘] am touching the same 
thing which I had seen’ and this experience supplies 
the reason as regards sight and touch bearing upon 
earth; and the siitra quoted above supplies the aatho- 
rity and the requisite authority is also afforded by the 
fact that the Nyaya-Sastra declares that Sdmdnya is 
perceptible by the senses, and Sdmdnya belongs to 
earth, etc., also, and not only to odour and the other 
qualities. So, it is proved that there is dvandva- 
Samasa in the term prtbivyddigunah, meaning, earth 
etc., and their qualities.” 
But it appears that Uddyotakara has misunder- 
stood the meaning of the term artha used in the Sara? 
: uoted above. In this place, the word 
wi avotakar’s — artha is used in ordinary sense, mean- 
ing ofects; while in the Satra* under 
reference, the term arfha has been used in the 
technical Nyaya-sense. So in this context, the 
specific qualities of each of the five bhisas separately 
have been mentioned. 


Moreover, the direct realization of the five spe- 
cific qualities, namely, odour, taste, colour, touch 
and sound, of the five b/dtas respectively, is a direct 
cause of apavarga; and it is therefore, that they alone 
have been used here in this sense. Hence, the term 
artha has been used here in this particular Sara in the 
special sense and not in ordinary sense. 


Udd yotakara’s 
view. 








1 NydyasRira, UI. i. 3, 2 Nydyaniritika on }. i. 14. 
ATI. i. @1.i. 14, 
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(v) Baddhi 


Buddhi (cognition) has been defined as bhoga.1 It 
means direct experience of pleasure and pain. It is a 
quality of the A¢man and not of the sense-organs, nor 
of the objects (artha).2, As cognition or experience 
is possible even if the sense-organs are destroyed, 
as when we say that we have seena particular object 
even when the organ of vision is destroyed, or the object 
of perception is destroyed, it cannot be said to bea 
quality of the sense-organ, or of objects. Nor can 
it be a quality of wanas, whose existence is inferred 
from the fact that /#dana of objects is not simultaneous 
and also because the cognition of things is not simul- 
taneous, and again, also because the simultaneous 
cognition of things actually appearing in mystics 
would be inexiplicable, if cognition belonged to 
manas.® 


{t has been variously defined. Some define it as 

light (prakdfa) which has Arman as its dfraya (subs- 

tratum),4 while some hold it as light 

epaddht explain- (cognition) of objects (arthaprakdsap). 

The Siddhantacandrika, however, de- 

fines it as jaana which is the cause of all our 

day-to-day actions*. Buddhi has no form. It is 

always to be expressed through some object alone. 

Thus, the cognition in the form—I possess the 
knowledge of a jar, alone is correct.” 


This Baddhi (cognition) is of two types—ssrti 
and anubhava (remembrance and experience.) Both 
Sisuiests: these forms are attributed to non- 
Buddhi. eternal type of cognition, while the 

eternal cognition (sitya-jadna) is attri- 
buted to the Paramdtman alone. Non-eternal form 


1 Nyayabhd sya, 1. 1. 9. ® Nyayasdtra, V1. 1. 18. 

3 Nyayabha sya, WI. ii. 19. 

* Padirthacandrika, a com. on the Saptapadarth, P. 30; 
Saptapadérthi, p. 47. 

5 Tarkabhasa, p. 149; Tarkikaraksa, P. 124; Reprint from the 
Pandit. 

® Nyayakota, P. 557; Tarkasahgraha, P.173 Bodas edition. 

1? Tarkabbasa, PP. 150-51. 
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of Buddhi belongs to the Jivdtman. Again, this is 
either correct or erroneous. All cases of smriz are 
non-eternal and belongs to the Jivatman alone. 
Anubhava is also eternal and non-eternal. Eternal 
form of anubbava belongs to the Paramdtman and is 
only of one type, that is, direct perception (sdkyat- 
kari). Non-eternal forms of anabhava belongs to the 
Jivatman and is of four types according to Nyaya, 
namely, Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upamina and Sabda. 
All these are Pramdnas and have been already dis- 
cussed before. As regards the swr#i all that the 
Ny4’ya and Vaisesika schools have to say are given 
below : 


It is a fact that nothing is lost in the universe. 
It is only a change of form that takes place, while 
the essentials remain the same. Each 
Nature of and every form that appears before us 
universe . . . . i 
retains its individuality and retires 
in the same form in some other corner of the 
mental world after giving rise to another form in 
succession. This is not only true of the material 
substances but also of the mental objects, such as, 
cognition, desire, will, etc. Thus, when a man per- 
ceives something, no doubt, that actual perception 
vanishes from the sight in the next moment giving 
place to another cognition, but nevertheless, it is re- 
tained in some subtler form somewhere else. In other 
words, it can be said, with certain confidence, that 
everything, whether mental or extra-mental, that comes 
to exist once, does remain in some subtler form in the 
Atman although new forms spring up out of it in 
succession. It is, therefore, true to say that everythin 
and anything of the Nek experience, either of this life 
or of the previous life or lives, can very well be recall- 
ed in some other form, without changing it in essence. 
This is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. If the ex- 
perience had entirely changed or lost, it would not 
have been possible to reca// and recognize it even after a 
short interval and express it as ‘I had cognized it even 





As there is not much difference between the views of the two 
schools on sayti, I treat the problem from both the points 
together at this place. 


F. 70 
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before.’ So has been said— ‘ndsato vidyate bhavo na- 
bhivo vidyate satuh. 


The mental faculty which is responsible for the 
above statement is Swrtz About the definition of 
this term no clear idea is found in cither the Nydya 
works or the VaiSesika works. The little that we 
know of it is that Swrtz is an attribute of the Atman,} 
and that it cannot be anything else.2 This being 
wuld ce -aiact, Smrti can be included in the 
'  Buddhi or Jiidna only. In other words, 
we can define Smwpt: as a form of Buaddh: which 
inheres in the Atman by Samavdya relation. It is 
that faculty of living beings upon which worldly 
vyavahara (usage) entitely depends.? It is generally 
expressed in the following forms of judgment :— 
(a) I knew that thing; (b) I had cognized that thing; 
(c) That thing had been cognized by me; and (d) ] 
had a cognition in regard to that thing.4 From all 
these it is clear that the act of Swarana 1s a recognitron 
of what had been already cognized. 


[Similar idea is found in the Vaisesika works also.5 

Prasastapdada makes it more clear and says that Buddlz 

is of two kinds—Vidyd and Avidya. 

Pest Conic Smrtt is one of the four sub-divisions 

Vaigestka. of the former. Vdyd has been cha- 

racterised as a cognition which is frec 

from doubts and contradictions and is decisive; hence, 
Smrt: is also of the same nature.]? 


Almost all the later writers on Nydya and Var- 
Sesika hold a similar view about the meaning and 
classification of Smrti. The only difference 1s that 


1 Nydya-Sétra, V1. 1. 14; 1 11. 40 

2 Vatsyiyana’s Bhi sya on Ibid. 

8 Vatryayena-Bha sya, 111.1, 4. p. 455, Dr. Jha’s Edition. 

4 Nyaya-Siitra-Bhigya, WY. 1. 14. p. 456. 

8 WaiSesika-Satra, 9. ii 6. 

© Padarthadbarmasagraha. pp. 172 and 186, Vizianagaram 
Series Ed. 

? Kandal? p. 172, 
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they differ from Prafastapdda in sub-dividing Baddbi. 
They hold that Baddbz is sub-divided into Anubhava 
and Swrti; and the former is again sub-divided into 
Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upamdna, and Sabda, while the 
latter is left alone. In other words, Swmrti is not 
classified under the same head along with Pratyaksa 
etc. by the later writers, as has been done by Pra- 
fastapada. This shows that according to Prasasta- 
pada, Smrtt is a separate means of right cognition 
like Pratyaksa etc. This view has found its support 
in the Nydya-lilavati. Vallabhacarya says that its being 
a separate means of cognition should not be denied 
on the ground that it is not used as Pramd, for, when 
it tallies with the actual past experience, it is clear 
that there is the use of Pramd as regards Swmrti. 
Gautama and Kandda and their followers do not hold 
this view.2 Later on, the author of the Kandalf re- 
futes it.8 The position of Vallabhdcdrya is clear; 
for, according to him, it appears, Pramd 1s that which 
corresponds to the reality. 


After the usual process of cognition, when the 

result 1s obtained, a kind of impression (Samskdra) 

is left behind by that resultant cogni- 

Process of Smrt- tion which itself vanishes afterwards. 
formation : : . : 

Such an impression, which is the exact 
copy of that cognition, has got the Afman as its 
substratum. Every piece of cognition leaves behind 
it an impression. But those which are due to 
(a) intensified (Pag) cognitions, (b) repeated 
cognitions, and (c) impressive (ddara) cognitions 
produced by special efforts, are more vivid and 
are easily recalled. This has been explained by 
Sridhara,® as :— 


(a) Payupratyayata—We find that a forcible men- 
tal impression is produced when the Atma-Manas- 
contact is influenced by the intensified cognition of an 


1 Padartbadbarmasahgraba, p. 186. 

§ Nydyalavati, pp.67-68, Nirnayasagara Ed. 1915. 

* Koadal¥, p, 257. 

§ Padérthadbarmasafgraba, p. 267; Dr. Jha’s Trans, pp 573-74. 
® Kendall, pp. 267-268. 
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object that excites the wonder of the observer; as for 
instance, the man of the South having never seen a 
camel finds it a wonderful object; hence, when he 
perceives it, his cognition of it is so intensified that 
it leaves behind it a lasting impression on his Arman 
and thus, it makes him vividly remember it later on. 


(2) Abhydsapratyayaja—In tegard to such things, 
as (a) study : learning of the $astras and Agama etc.; 
(b) arts ; painting of pictures etc., and (c) physical 
exercise : practice of the use of the weapons etc., we 
find that these are regularly practised with reference 
to one and the same object, and the impression pro- 
duced on the Atman remains for a long time and 
thus, the Swrti, due to this, is extremely vivid. 


(3) Adarapratyayaja—When a man puts forth 
special efforts to perceive an object never seen before, 
the cognition, that he has, is as impressive as the 
perception of the flash of lightning; and it is such a 
Cre that is meant by the term ddarapratyayaja, 
and when the Atma-Manas-contact is aided by such 
a cognition, there appears a peculiarly intensified im- 
pression on the Afman; this character is indicated 
by the fact of its not disappearing even after the 
interval of a long time. For example, on the full- 
moon day of the month of Cas#ra, which has come in 
contact with the spica-star (Citraé-naksatra), at mid- 
night are seen silver and golden lotuses in the Deva- 
hrada. Having heard this, many people gather on 
that day on the banks of the lake, with a view to 
witness the phenomenon, and when the middle of 
the night is about to arrive, they fix their eyes and 
their Manas intently on the lake. The lotuses ac- 
tually appear and even though they ate perceived 
but for a moment, the sight is so impressive that 
the impression created on the Atman is very vivid and 
tends to the fact being remembered very distinctly 
even after a lapse of time. 


Such an impression is left behind, by the cogni- 
tion, on the Afman. After the cognition and the 
impression of that cognition have been stamped on 
the Atman, the man who had that cognition forgets 
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altogether that act of cognition. He is also not aware 
of the fact that any impression had been produced 
and left behind on the Atman, for the impression 
was not perceptible to our externa] sense-organs. 


After this when the same man, who had the cogni- 
tion and on whose Atman the impression was stamp- 
ed, desires to recollect his particular cognition of the 

ast through some associations, he makes an effort 
by directing his Manas! towards it, and with the help 
of the following causes, Prapidbdna etc., the impres- 
sions ate aroused and through the Lew of Association 
and the resemblance of the charcteristics of the 
particular thing to be remembered, recollection of 
the desired object takes place. 


The following are some of the causes by which 


Causes which Smrti takes place®;— 
arouse Smrti 


1. Pranidbana—when we desite to remember any- 
thing, we withdraw our Manas from all other 
things and direct it towards that very thing 
which we want to recollect or towards the 
attributes of that very thing which will finally 
lead us to the desired object. This act of 
concentrating the Manas is called Prapidhdna. 


2. N¢bandha—when a number of topics are treated 
in one book, those topics become mutually 
related so much so that when one of these is 
seen, others are also remembered. For ins- 
tance, says V4acaspati Miéra,* in this very 
Bhatya of Vatsyd@yana, the Pramdna and Pra- 
meya etc. are arranged in one connection, 
so that when a man cognises Pramapa he also 
remembers Prameya and Vice Versa. 


3. Abbydsa—is an attribute of the Atman produced 
by the repetitions of the same object.‘ 


» Vatydyana’s Bhigya on Nyéya-Siira, Ul. 1i. 30, p. 582, 
Dr. Jha’s Ed. 


* Nyaya-Siira and Bhdgya, Ul. ii. 41. 
¥ Tatparye-fikd, p. 574, Kashi-Sanskrit Series, Benares, Ed. 


“This Abbydsa produces Samskara which then produces 
Suri. 
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4. Linaga—is of four kinds—(a) Saséyog:, as for 
instance, smoke is the Samyogi-Linga of fire; 
(b) Semavdyr, as for instance, the horn is the 
Samavayi-Litiga of the cow; (c) Ek&artha-Sama- 
vaye (co-inherence in one substratum), for 
instance (1) the hand is the Ekdrtha-Samavayt- 
Linga of the fect;! (2) and the colour is the 
Ekartha-Samavday-Litiga of touch®; and (d) 
Virodbi—for example, non-bhatas are the Viro- 
diz (contredutory)-Liiga of the Bhitas. 


5. Laksapa—as the limb of an animal reminds us 
of the class of that animal. 


6. Sddrgya—the resemblances of Devadatia secn 
in the picture remind us of Devadatta. 


7. Parigraba—ownetship—as the servant reminds 
us of the master and Vice Versa. 


8-9. Araya and ASrita—as the sight of the leader 
reminds us of his subordinates and 1/2c¢ 
Versa. 


10. Sambandba®—the pupil reminds us of the 
teacher and the priest of the Yasamdna. 


11. Anantarya—sequence—where the first act re- 
minds us of the consequent acts. 


12, Viyoga—separation—when a man is separated 
from another and feels the separation, he 
remembers the other and Vice Versa. 


13. Ekakarya—co-prtofession, as for instance, one 
cutter reminds us of another cutter. 


14. Viredha—of two tivals. The sight of one 
reminds us of the other. 


_ 7 This illustration 1s possible when the Samisa of the term 
is as— ‘ 
ekasyavayavinorthasya Samavayotta, 

2 In this case the Samdsa would be—ekasminnatthe Sama- 
vayo yasya. 

* Some sort of relationship is involved in all that 1s enu- 
merated here. Hence, Sawbandha here stands for other than that 
which is specially enumerated—Tatparya, p. 575. 
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t5. Atifaya'—Greatness reminds us of that which 
produced it. 


(6. Prdpti—when one has either acquired a thing, 
or wishes to acquire it, he is frequently re- 
minded of the thing to be acquired. 


17. Vyavadhana—Cover reminds us of that which 
is hidden under it; as the sheath reminds us 
of the sword. 


18-19. Sukha and Dubkia—Pleasure and pain re- 
mind us of their causes. 


20-21. Iechd and Dvesa—Desire and Aversion re- 
mind us of that which is desired or hated. 


22. Bhaya—Fear reminds us of its cause. 


23. c4rthttva—reminds us of the objects which 
are required. 


24. Kriyé—The action of a man reminds us of 


that man; as the movement of a chariot reminds 
us of its maker. 


25. Raga—Love reminds us of the beloved. 


26. Dharma—Merit reminds us of our castes of 
previous births. 


27. Adbarma—Demerit reminds us of the causes 
of pain experienced before. 


These are some of the causes which according 
to the Nydya-Satra lead to Smrti. A careful study of 
these shows that all these are so many phases of one 
and the same general law-the Law of Association which 
is stated as—ekasambandhijfianamaparasambadhinain 
smatayati. 


Thus, the directed Manas comes in contact with 
the Afmin which possesses that impression of parti- 
culat cognition which is to be remembered; and 
through the Atman the Manas comes in contact with 
the particular impression by the relation of Samyukta- 





1It also means Sa@skéra. In that case the Upanavana- 
Simskéra reminds us of the Adirya. 
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Samavaya and then that impression is revived and 
the past experience is recalled. Sometimes recollec- 
tion takes place very soon while in some cases, 1t 
takes time. In the former case, it is due to the in- 
tensity and the vividness of the impression. In the 
latter case, there are two reasons : (a) 
a very simple reason is that the im- 
pression is very dull due to the un- 
forcible nature of the cognition; (b) the Atman is 
Vibbu. Jt extends even outside the limitations 
of our body. Impressions find their place on the 
Aiman both in and out of the organism; for, no 
two impressions can exist together in the same 
place. casc the impression, for the revival of 
which an effort is tobe made, be on the Atman 
which is not within the limitation of the organism, 
the Manas has to go out of the organism, to come 
in contact with the Aman on which that impression 
is stamped; and it is, therefore, that the Swrtz takes 
place after a long lapse of time.} 


This view has been refuted by Gotama and his 
followers. They hold that (a) the Manas cannot go 
out of the organism as long as the particular man 
who is to remember is living. If the Manas goes 
out, the body will falldown as dead. (b) If at all, the 
Manas goes out, the Atman-Manas-contact thus brought 
about cannot produce any cognition; for, cognition 
being a form of Bhoga must take place and be felt in 
the Bhogdyatana, that is, the organism.? 


Causes of delay 
in recollection 


The opponent holds against the above that the 
otganism will not fall down; for, the Manas, being 
very swift in moving, can go out of the organism. 
With the revival of the impressions, it returns so 
quickly and gives tise to that Prayatna which will allow 
the organism not to fall down. It may be just the 
otherwise also. That is, the Manas after producing 
the Prayaéna, goes out and returns very swiftly. Hence, 
the Manas can arouse the impressions outside the 


' Nydya-Sitra and Bhdsya, Il. ii. 25. and 29, 
3 Nydya-s@tra and Boa gya, Til. ii. 26-28 pp. 578-81; Tésparya, 
p- 567. 
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organism as well as can cause the organism to be 
retained also.! 


This has been also rejected.2 Vatsydyana gives 
his own explanation for the delay in recollecting. 
Thus, he says that the Manas is held concentrated 
with a desire to remember and there appears a series of 
thoughts; and when of those thoughts, there appears 
the thought of object which serves to be the specific 
characteristic of the thing to be remembered, then 
Smrtt takes place.? This whole process takes some 
time which causes delay in Swpés. 


As to the question of simultaneity of Smrti, we 
know that the Atma-Manas-contactyisJan essential 
factor of a cognition. Manas, being atomic, cannot 
come in contact with more than one,fpoint on 

the Arman, at a time. Thus, there™is 
of mytane'y no possibility of simultaneity of any 
diccuaned cognition. But this does not put an 

end to our query; for, even this being 
a fact, the seat of Swrt:, which is the Atman, is not 
a material substance and hence, we cannot speak of 
there being points (Pradesas) on the Atman, and also 
of the fact that impressions occupy separate place on 
the Atman. That 1s, all the impressions may co- 
inhere in the same substratum without there being 
any overlapping. 

This being the fact, when the Manas comes in con- 
tact with the Avman and through it with the impres- 
sions, why does not the Manas come in contact with 
all the impressions inherent there and cause the Swrti 
of all the impressions simultaneously? 


The answer is that no doubt, the Manas can come 
in contact with all the impressions but that is not the 
only cause of cognition. There are other auxtliar 
causes which being absent do not make the cide 
taneity of cognition possible. It is, therefore, that 
the word Pratydsatti has been explained by Uddyota- 





l Nodya-Siitra and Bhasya, UT. 1. 29, PP. 581-2 
® Nydya-sttra and Bhdgya, I. in. 30 

3 Nydyeshira and Bhd sya, IT. u. 30. 

F, 71 
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kara as meaning “The presence of auxiliary causes.” 
The case is the same as that of sound. It is this : 
all the several sounds appearing in a series inhere 
in Akdsa, a common substratum, yet only those of 
them are actually heaid the a#xiliary causes of whose 
cognition are present, and others are not heard. Simi- 
larly, in the present case, those impressions alone lead 
to Swrtz which have for their revival their aaxtliary 
causes present.’ Hence, like all other cognitions, 
Smrt: also does not happen simultaneously. 


Snirti and Anubhava have been separated under 
two distinct heads by the later Nazyéykas. But 
; Anubhava, used in its widest sense, 
Pee ies meaning cognition, can include the 
former under it. This is clear from the 

treatment of it by Prafastapada. 


Pratyabhijnd and Smrti :—These are two different 
processes of our mental faculty. In the case of Smwrtz, 
it is not at all necessary that the thing 
annratabhuna = which is to be remembered should 
be present before our sense-organs, 
while in the case of Pratyabhyfiu it is essential that 
the thing which is to be reco.nized should be 
perceived by the external sense-organ at the time 
ofits recognition. When a man, for instance, who 
has seen a tree with a monkey on it, sees either 
the tree or the monkey alone, he at once remembers 
the other one, through the Law of Association. This 
is a case Of Smrti. In the case of Pratyabhijiid, the 
object which is recognized is actually present be- 
fore the external sense-organs. Thus, in Pratya- 
bhijid the impression as well as the actual perception 
of the thing perceived before are equally important. 
As for instance, on seeing Devadatta who had been 
seen before, one recognizes that he is the same Deva- 
datta whom one had seen before. 


Some are of opinion that impression is the direct 
cause of Smrti, while in Pratyabhijtad, Smrti produces 
remembrance of identity, which, in its turn, is the 





1 Nydyararttika, p. 427, Benares edition. 
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direct cause of Pratyabhijid. Truly speaking, Pra- 
tyabhijia depends upon Swriz for its existence. 


Smrtt and Svapna :—Some identify these two terms. 
The reason is that there is some resemblance between 
the two, as some of their causes are, 
Se oue oe in several respects, common.) But 
they are two different things of our 
mental world. Sri, which tallies with the actual 
occurrence, is mot included under avidyd— false 
knowledge—while Svapna® is generally false ex- 
cept in some case of ‘‘Prophetic dreams’’ etc. which 
always refer to the future. Swrtz is only a repro- 
duction of the past experience ordinarily without any 
addition of novelty. There is no ene pa in it. 
In the case of Svapna, the displacement and novelty 
are mostly found. 


Smrti and Anuvyavasdya :—These are also two 
different processes. According to Nydya and Var- 
Sestka when any cognition takes place, 
Pee there is a desire in the mind of the 
cognizer to know whether the cog- 
nition has really taken place. Hence, just after 
the cognition the cognizer has to direct his 
Manas towards that cognition and then he per- 
ceives through his Manas the previous cognition and 
expresses within himself in the form “I possess the 
knowledge ofajar.”? This Manas:ka perception of the 
previous cognition is called anwyavasdya. It should 
be treated as different from Smrt: for following 
reasons : (a) there is no lapse of time; and (b) there 
is no necessity of the revival of the impression. The 
common points are: (a) both are objects of our 
Manasika perception; and (b) a desire to direct the 
Manas towards the bringing up of the previous cog- 
nition is also common. 





1 Ny@ya-Sitra and Bhagya, WV. ii. 34; Vaise sika-Saira, 1X.i1. 
6-7; Umesha Mishra—Dream Theory in Indian Thought, pp- 
273-85, Allahabad University Studies, Vol. 5. 


* For furtner details vide—Umesha Mishra—Dream Theory in 
Indian Thought, Allahabad University Studies, Vol. 5. 
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About the erroneous type of aaubhava Uddyota- 
kara has defined it as atasmin tat tti pratyayah (that 
which it is not, knowing it to be that)?. 

ee ee In other words, erroneous cognition 
is that which is not proved through 

any means of right knowledge and is contrary 
to the reality.2 As for instance, cognizing a piece 
of rope as snake, or a piece of Swetz as silver. 


Wrong cognition is of three types—doubt (sam- 
faya), tarka iy potketical reasoning) and perverse 
knowledge (viparyaya). Doubt has a 
Prins ante special place in this system. It dis- 
tion tinguishes the Nyayasastra from its be- 
ing identified merely with adhyatma- 
vidya (metaphysical scicnce).? No Sczence of Reasoning 
can be possible without believing in doubt, nor any 
conclusion can be arrived at without doubt; so says 
the Gotamasitra,4 which means—on any matter held 
in suspence, that is, tt 1s doutful, when the reality of 
sides things is ascertained by means of considerin 
the two of the quetion, we have what is calle 
demonstrated truth (nirnaya). 


Doubt is that waveting judgment in which the 
definite cognition of the specific charac- 
cansonbt sedis ter of any object is wanting, and which 
arises either, (1) from cognition of the 
characters common to the objects concerned, or 
(2) from the cognition of characters that serve to 
distinguish an object from diverse objects, or (3) 
from the presence of contradictory opinions; and 
the appearing of such wavering judgments is due to 
the uncertainty attaching to perceptions and non- 
perceptions. 


Vatsyayana explains these three along with the 
other two with the following illustrations. For ins- 
tance, he says, (1) when a man perceives the quali- 


1 Nyayavarttika, 1. i, 2, P. 72 Calcutta edition. 
® Tarkabhasd, P. 150 Pandit edition. 

® Nyayabba sya, 1. i. 1, 

41. 41. 
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ties of length and breadth which are common to a 
man and a post, and is desirous of detecting the pre- 
viously perceived characters that would distinguish 
the one from the other, there arises in his mind the 
idea whether it is this or that; and he cannot as- 
certain whether 1t is the one or the other; it is this 
uncertain cognition that constitutes doubt; and what 
raises the doubt is the want, appearing in the form, 
—I can perceive only such characters as are common 
to the two things, and do not perceive the distinctive 
features of either. 


(2) The second type of doubt 1s illustrated thus— 
Sound is found to be endowed with a specific pro- 
perty, in the form of being produced by disyunction; 
and the cognition of this character gives rise to the 
* doubt as to whether sound 1s a substance, a quality, 
or an action. Inasmuch as the specific characters of 
things are found to serve both purposes of distinguish- 
ing from homogeneous as well as heterogeneous things, 
there naturally arises a doubt as to whether, (a) being 
an entity, sound is a substence distinguished by the 
said specific character from qualities and actions, or 
(b) being an entity, it is a quality distinguished by that 
character, or (c) being an entity, it is an action dis- 
tinguished by that character. And in this case the 
want of the cognition of the specific property (vise sa- 
peksa) is in the form of the idea,—I do not preceive 
any such character as would definitely indicate any 
one of the three (substance, quality and action). 


(3) The third type of coubt is thus explained by 
Vatsyayana—One system of philosophy asserts that 
the Atman exists, while another declares that there 
is no such thing as the Atman, and when no proof. 
one way or the other, is available, there is an un- 
certainty as to the truth; and this constitutes doubt. 


(4) The fourth type of doxbt is caused by the 
uncertainty attaching to perceptions. As a matter 
of fact, there is perception of really existing water, 
as in the tank and such other reservoirs; there is 
perception also of non-existent water, in the rays of 
the sun appearing in the mirage; so that when in any 
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particular case there is perception of water, and yet 
there is no proof available which would determine 
the real character of what is perceived, there arises 
doubt as to whether the water perceived is really exis- 
tent or non-existent (apalabdhi-avyavastha). 


(5) The fifth type of cause which creates dowbt 
is thus explained :—As a matter of fact we find 
that even really existing things are not perceived; 
as for example, we do not perceive the water within 
the roots and branches of trees; and there is non- 
perception also of what is non-existent, that is, of 
what is not produced at all; or what has been des- 
troyed; so that whenever there is non-perception 
of a thing there arises dowbt as to whether what 
1s not perceived really exists or it does not exist 
at all. 


Vatsyayana gives rteason as to why has he 
separated the last two types of doxbt as quite 
distinct. He says in the first two kinds of doubt, the 
common properties and the property distinguishing 
particular object from diverse (ameka) objects are 
such as subsist in the object cognized itself, white 
in the fourth kind, the perception and the non-per- 
ception subsist in the cognizing person; and it is only 
by reason of this difference or peculiarity that these 
have been mentioned separately. 


It is to be pointed out here that the Varttika and 
the Tdtparya both defer from the above view and hold 
that thereare only three types of doubt 

and ee of Vartika and not five as the Bhasya explains. 
the divisions. «SO. says the Varttika—Some (which 
includes the Bhdtya as well) take the 

words of the siitra to mean that there are five kinds 
of doubt; they construe the siitra as—dowbé is that 
wavering judgment in which the cognition of 
the specific character of any object is wanting and 
which arises from the cognition of common charac- 
teristics, and so on also with each of the remaining 
terms. But this interpretétion is not correct. The 
Varttika discusses point at great length and 
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ends with a clear remark that, thus, it is established 
that there are only three kinds of doubt 


The next erroneos cognition is known as Tarka. 
It has been defined and explained by the Nydyaséira 
and the Bhasya as—When the real 
character of a thing is not well-known, 
there is put forward, for the purpose of ascertaining 
that reat character, a reasoning in support of a 
certain conclusion, which indicates the presence of 
proof showing the undesirability or absurdity of 
a contrary conciusion This is called Tarka.? It is 
thus illustrated—As an example of this Tarka, we 
have the following in regard to the cognitive Atman 
being a product and having a beginning, or being 
beginningless. First of all there arises a desire to 
know the rea! character of the cognizer, the agent, 
who cognizes what is to be cognized; this 
desire being in the form—may I know the real 
character of the cognizer? Then comes the doubt 
in the form, has this cognizer a beginning, or is 
it beginningless ? Thus, the real character of the 
thing being in doubt, and not well-known, the 
enquirer accepts and assents to that particular cha- 
racter in support of which he finds proofs and grounds 
for acceptance. For instance, in the particular case, 
the proof would be in the following form—If the 
cognizer ( jfdta) were beginningless, then alone would 
birth and rebirth and release be possible for him; 
birth and rebirth consisting in the functioning, one 
after the other, of pain, birth, activity, defect and 
ignorance, among whom that which follows is the 
cause of that which precedes it; and release consist- 
ing in the disappearance, one after the other, of these 
same and both of these would be impossible for him, 
if the cognizer had a beginning; for in that case the 
cognizer would be connected with a particular set 
of body, sense-organs, intellect (baddbi) and feelings 
(vedand), only when he would come into existence 
for the first time; so that these body and the rest 


Tarka explained. 





' PP, 249-53, Calentta Sanskrit series edition 
#1. i. 40. 
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could not be the product of his own past actions; and 
further, anything that is born also ceases to exist very 
soon after; so that, becoming non-existent or des- 
troyed, he would not be these to undergo the ex- 
periences resuiting from his actions; thus, then for 
any one cognizer, 1t would be absolutely impossible 
to have either connection with more than one body 
or disconnection from any body at all. If in another 
instance, the reasoner finds no such proof forthcoming, 
he does not accept or assent to the conclusion. It 
is a reasoning of this kind which is called Tarka. 


Tarka cannot be said to be embodying the 
knowledge itself; because, as a matter of fact, it is 
indecisive, bciny purely permissive in its character, 
the reasoner simply asserting to the assertion of one 
of the two suspected characters, on the strength of 
the proof adduced; and one cannot by this reasoning 
alone accurately determine that the thing must be 
so and so. So Tarka only helps the Pramdnas to ac- 
quire knowledge and is not a Pramdana itself (pramanda- 
namanugrabakastarkab, na pramdnam).+ 

Viparyaya is the third type of wrong notion. It 
has been explained as taking a thing to be some 
particular thing which it is not; as for example, 
taking a piece of fvkti which is not silver, to be a 
piece of silver.? 


(vi) Manas 


We now come to the sixth prameya, called Manas 
translated as mind in the absence of a more accurate 
term. It has been defined by Gotama 

Benepe f —as— Yugapajiidnanutpattirmanasolingam:* 
Meaning-as it is not directly perceived, 

its existence is proved through the non-simultaneous 
production ae knowledge. That is, it is not 
perceived through pratyaksa-pramdna, so its exist- 
ence in only inferred. For inferring its existence, 
the non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions is 


1 Nyayabhagya, 1. i. 40. 
2 Tarkabhdsa, P. 150. 
51, i, 16, 
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the probans.1 Vatsyayana explains it as—inasmuch 
as remembrance and the test Itke inference, verbal 
cognition, doubt, intuition, dream, imagination, per- 
ception of pleasure, existence of which cannot be 
dented, are not brought about by the instrumentality 
of the external eae ioe they must be due 
to some other argan. As a matter of fact, we 
find that even though at one and the same time 
several perceptible objects, like odour and the 
rest, are in close proximity to the respectively 
perceptive sense-orgasis, the visual organ and the 
rest, yet there is no simultaneous cognition of them; 
and from this we infer that there is no other cause, 
by whose proximity cognition appears, and on 
account of whose non-proximity cognition does not 
appear; this other organ being in contact with the 
several sense-organs, and helping them, and being 
non-pervasive in its dimension. If the proximity of 
sense-organs to their objects, by themselves, in- 
dependently of the contact of the manas, were the sole 
cause of cognitions, then it would be quite possible 
for several cognitions to appear simultaneously.’ 


It is atomic in dimension and thus, cternal, and 
is in contact with the pervasive Aftmen. By atomic 
the science means that particular element which does 
not occupy any space andis the smallest particle, 
smaller than which no element exists. It is the inner 
sense-organ. It is eternal and possesses 
sankhya (number), dimension (parimdna), 
prthaktva (sepatateness), contact and 
disjunction, paratva, aparatva and velocity (vega).3 


Attributes of 
manas, 


As there is no simultaneous cognitions, it is proved 

that there is only one manas is one organism.* Vatsya- 

yana explains it thus,—there are two 

; Number of manas icinds of non-simultaneity of cognitions- 
rganism. . . 

(1) The non-simultaneity of several 

anon produced through the same sense-organ, 

and (2) the non-simultaneity of cognitions of 





1 Nydyashira, 1. i. 16. ® Nydyabhisys, 1. i. 16. 
® Tarkabhajd, P. 126. 4 Nyéyas@rra, TIT. ii. 56, 
F, 72 
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several things produced through several sense-organs. 
Of these, the jemi is not what is spoken of as indi- 
cating the singleness of manas; this non-simultaneity 
being due to the fact that one instrument, such as 
sense-organs are, can, by its very nature, accomplish 
only one thing at a time; it is therefore, the latter simul- 
taneity of the cognitions of several things through 
several sense-organs that is regarded as indicating the 
singleness of manas. 


If there were several manas, it would have been 
possible for several sense-organs to be in contact 
with all wanas simultaneously; whereby there should 
have been several cognitions appearing through their 
contacts at one and the same time; but this never 
happens. So it is concluded that there is only one 
manas. Non-simultaneity of cognitions also proves 
the atomic nature of the manas. 


It has to be also pointed out that though in the 
treatment of manas, Nyaya system has accepted it to 
be an inner sense-organ, yet It has not 
Manrasis inner = been included in the enumeraion of 
sense-organ = in . is 
Nykya. the sense-organs by Gotama in his 
Sétra work.) Vatsyayana gives an ans- 
wer to this that because the sister system, that is, 
Vaisesika, has already accepted manas as an innet 
sense-organ, and it isa convention with all the systems 
that those doctrines of other allied systems which are 
not directly negatived are meant to be approved as 
accepted facts. Then again, as to the question why 
it has been omitted from the Siitra, Vatsyayana says 
that as there are certain marked differences between 
the character of the manas and those of other sense- 
organs, such as other sense-ofgans are composed of 
material particles, are effective upon only a few 
specific objects and are capable of acting as organs 
only as endowed with certain specific qualities, while 
the manas is immaterial, effective on all objects, and 
capable of acting as an organ without being endowed 
with any quality, wazas has not been included in the 





1H i. 2. 
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Siitra enumerating the sense-organs. Thus, the 
Nyaya system also accepts manas as a sense-organ.} 

Manas exists even after death, and due to adrsta it 
enters into a fresh body after death when it goes out.? 
In the §rutis manas has been desctibed as created, 
that is, it is not eternal. But the Naiyayikas take 
it to be eternal, of course, from their own common- 
sense point of view. So what the §Sruti means 
is, hold some Naiyayikas, that by creation of 
manas we should mean the first contact of the mwanas 
with the particular fresh body with which it has come 
in contact for the first time. Again, with the help 
of wanas alone the Jiva takes another birth.® 


(vii) Pravrtt 


Now, we come to the seventh prameya, called 
Pravrtit, which has been defined by 
Gotama as— 


PravrttirvagbuddbiSarirarambhab.4 


Pravrtt: explained. 


It means activity which consists in the operation 
(drambha) of Vac (speech), Buddbi (manas) and Sarira 
(physical organism). In other words, by Pravyti is 
meant all actions, good and bad, leading to merit and 
demerit. This Pravrit: is of two kinds, namely, 
Judnajanaka (leading to cognitions) and kriydjanaka 
(leading to actions). In other words, the term vdc 
here stands for those things which produces jndna. 
Again, even meditation on one’s own #stadeva (parti- 
cular personal deity) through manas and also cogni- 
tion of good and bad objects through the sense- 
organs, Tike the organ of vision etc., are all is 
included under jidnajanaka. ; 

Kriydjanaka pravrtti is again, of two kinds, Sarira- 
janya and manojanya. Through the body protection 
(paritrana), service (paricarya) and giving gift (dina) 
are performed; through speech satya (truthfulness), 
hita (beneficial) and priya (agreeable and svddhydya 
(study) type of actions are done; through manas sym- 


1 Nyapabhd gya, 1, i. 4. 3 Tarkavdgifa, 111. ii. 60. 
* Tarkavagiva, p. 330. § Gotemastira, 1. i. 17. 
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pathy (dayd), desirelessness (asprhd), and faith (fra- 
ddbd) are shown. These are the ten kinds of pra- 
vrtti leading to merit (dharma). Similarly, there are 
ten demeritorious actions opposed to all the ten 
meritorious acts mentioned just above. It is also 
to be added that all the three varieties of pravrtti 
belong to the Jivdtman. Pravrttt is the cause of good 
and mean births.® 


(viii) Dosa 


Like pravrtti, dosa (defects) also is the cause of 
physical organism, sense-organs, things (artha), like 
odour etc., baddh: (jfiana), pleasure 
and pain.®? It has been defined by 
Gotama as— 


Desa and ils func- 
tions explained 


Pravartandlaksand aosah.4 


It is that which makes the Jivdtman move towards 
meritorious or demeritorious deeds. This defect is 
of three types, namely, attachment (raga), aversion 
(dvesa) and ignorance (woha). ‘These three incite the 
jJivatman towards activity. These are differentiated 
by their action : the man who has attachments does 
that action whereby he experiences pleasure or pain; 
similarly, the man who has aversion, or one who 
has ignorance does similar action. It is necessary 
to make it clear that attachment etc. are causes of 
activity in order to produce disgust against them, 
which fact could not have been brought about by 
the mere mention of attachment and other defects. 
Both attachment and aversion are produced out of 
moha and urge a man to activity. 


All these three subsist in the Jivdtman, as its attri- 
butes. These are the causes of the universe, as these 
are the sources of activity and as they have the force 
to bring about re-birth. Since this series of births and 
re-births is beginningless, defects are regarded as 


1 Nydyasitra and Bhd sya, 1. i, 2. 
® Nydyabbigya, 1. i. 2. 

® Nydyabbagya, I. i. 10. 
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operating in a continuous series and also have no 
beginning Wrong knowledge ceases when right 
knowledge is attained; and on the cessation of wrong 
knowledge the whole series of affections and aversions 
drop off, whereupon follows final release and from this 
it is clear that defects are liable to appearance and 
disappearance.1 Attachment and aversion are found 
where there is nescience.2 When the three defects 
drop, then there is no Action (pravritz) to take 
another birth after the previous birth.? Rebirth is 
caused by /rsnd (desire), and when desire is destroyed, 
there is no re-birth and then he gets emancipation. 
There are further, three groups of defect : (1) 
Destre-type (ragapaksa)—under this are included love 
(kama), selfishness (matsarata), longing 
segtee Broupsof for acquiring desired objects (sprha, 
faneiens: ina lawful manner, what belongs to 
another). hankering (for re-birth, ¢rj7d) 
and greed (/abha, desire for obtaining, in an unlawful 
manner, what belongs to another), (2) Hutred-type 
(dvesapaksa) which includes anger (Arodha), jealousy 
(érsyd), envy (astyd), malice (drobv), and resentment 
(amarsa); (;) Iusion-type (mohapaksa) under which are 
included ertor (stthyajfidna), suspicion (ycikitsd), pride 
(wana), and negligence (pramdda). Of these three, 
illusion (oba) is the worser evil (papiyan) and one 
who 1s not under illusion, the other two do not appear 
in him; that is, unless one 1s affected by illusion, desirc 
and hatred do not appear in him; and when a man has 
become influenccd by illusion, one or the other, of the 
other two types, does appear in him in accordance 
with the man’s saaka/pa (notions) when the man’s im- 
pressions in regard to a thing are attractive, such as 
create attachment, they produce in him desire for that 
thing; while when his notions are repulsive, such as 
create aversion, they produce hatred. Both these 
hotions are nothing other than illusion (moha) which 
consists of wrong notions. Thus, it is that desire 
1 Nyayabbagya, IV. i. 2. 
2 Npdyabha sya, 1. i, 18. 
® NydyasRira and Bhé sya, IV. i. 64. 
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and hatred have their source in illusion. When illus- 
ion is destroyed by right knowledge, both desire and 
hatred cease to appear; this is what accounts for their 
having one and the same thing for their antithesis. 
This is all what has been described in the Gotamasitra 
of the first adhyadya and first ahnika. 

(ix) Pretyabhava 
It has been defined by Gotama as— 
Punarutypattib pretyabhivab*. 

Thatis, existence after death, meaning being 
born again. In other words, it means giving up of 
the already assumed body etc. and taking up another 
fresh body etc. in their place in the world which isa 
continuous series of causality between painetc. and 
upto wrong notions as enumerated by Gotama in the 
second Sitra. 

As regards the question of re-birth, it is said, 
that re-birth belongs to the Jivdtman which is eternal. 
But there can be no re-birth of the Jivdtman, as no 
eternal thing is ever found to be born or to die, and 
as the Afman, that is, the Jivdtman, is eternal there is 
no possibility of its birth or death. 

Vacaspati makes this point very clear in his Ta? 
parya. Thus, he says, the doubt in regard to re- 

at birth is as to its belonging to the Atman 
rebebility Cf or to apprehension (buddhi), or to the 
body. To this form of doubt, the ob- 
jection is raised in Varddhamana’s Prakdfa that, it 
having been already determined? that re-birth is of the 
Altman, there can be no room for sucha doubt. The 
answer given is that from the definition provided?® 
re-birth appears to consist in death and birth; hence, 
the further question naturally arises, how can death 
and birth belong to the Atman, which, being eternal, 
cannot die or be born ? 


To this Gotama says—Rebirth is possible only 
because the Avman is eternal.4 What the Sitrakara 


Pretyabbava 





1 Nyayashtra, 1. i. 19, ® Nyayasttra, i. 1. 19. 
© NydyasWira, 1.1.19. 
* Nydyastitra, IV. 1. 10. 
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means is that since time immemorial the same Jivdtman 
; assumes another organism after having 
wee P°* =o given up the previous one. This 
continues from time tmmemorial to 
ad infinitum. This is what is meant by Pretyabbava. 
It is the body with which the connection of the 
Jivdtman is dtopped and again, taken up afresh. So 
says Vatsyadyana, it is the eternal Jivdtman that departs 
(praitt), that is, abandons the former body, dies 
and goes out; and having departed (pretyq), that is, 
having abandoned the former body at death, comes to 
exist (bhavati) again, that is, be born, takes up another 
body. It is these two departing and coming again that 
have been spoken of as pretyabhava (re-birth). 


By the way, this question of re-birth leads us to dis- 
cuss how according to Nydya system a physical or- 
ganisn is produced? This very ques- 
Production of tion has been raised by Vatsyayana in 
ne ee eS Bhasya.1 He also supplies the follow- 
ing answer after Gotama, who says, 
the production of perceptible (vyakia) things is from 
perceptible objects, which is obviously proved 
by Pratyaksa.2 It has to be noted that Uddyotakara 
in his Vartitka says that vyakfa is that substance 
(dravya) which possesses colour etc. and hence, due 
to the similarity, the cause of earth etc., such 
as, Puramdnu, is also called rvyakta. Further he says 
riipadisamanyat paramdnavo vyakta ttyucyante, that 
is, Paramanus are called vyaktas, because they 
possess the qualities of colour etc. in common with 
earthetc. So jar, cow, etc., which possess perceptible 
qualities of colour etc., and are perceptible (vyaksas), 
are produced out of Paramanus which possess 
qualities of colour etc. This is proved through direct 
perception. So whatever substance is produced, 
which is vyak¢a, is produced out of the similar 
substance alone. Hence, fromthe syakta, Rapala (part 
of the jar), a jar is produced, both being vyaktas.8 


LIV. 11. ® Nydyashitra, IV. 4.11. 

* Nydyas tra and Bhigya, 1V.i. 13. There are several views 
about the cause of production given the Nyéyaswfrs and the 
Bhiasya, but as they are not acceptable from the Nydya point of 
view, they have been omitted here. 
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One more point regarding the causality of the 
universe attributed to [svarais to be noted at this place. 
Whether Ifvara is the cause of the universe indepen- 

dently or does he depend upon the merit 
Isvara is not and demerit of the things or creatures 


an independent ‘ 
cause cethe un. t0 be created to produce the things or 
verse. create the universe? The suddhinta 


view is that Ifvara, independent of the 
karman of the would be created beings, is not the 
cause of the universe for various reasons?. 


(x) Phala 


Phala (fruition) consists in the experiencing of 
pleasure and pain, as every action leads to either 
pleasure or pain. It has been defined 
Meaning and ‘ 
scope of Phala. by Gotama as— 


Prarrttidosajanitorthah phalam®. 


That 1s, fruition 1s the artha which 1s produced 
due to action and defects. And as pleasure and 
pain appear only when the body, the sense-organs, 
objects and apprehension (by dhi) are present, these 
ate also regarded as fruition. In other words, due 
to his meritorious or demeritorious acts a Jive 
gets pleasure and pain in his next ot even in the 
present birth. In order to reap those fruits, as 
results of his past deeds, he has to get a body, 
sense-organ etc., which alone would help the Jiva to 
experience such pleasure and pain which his past 
deeds demand for their fruition. So it has been 
defined as a thing (artha) produced by activity and 
defect’, In ordinary course, the fruition of the past 
or even of the present deeds is received by a man who 
performed them and it is relinquished by him; and 
cach time it is relinquished, it is again, received by 
him; so the process goes on continuously without any 
break. Hence, there is no end or absolute cessation 
of these receivings and relinquishings; and it is by this 
unceasing current of receivings and relinquishings 
that the entire worldly process is carried on‘, 


1 Nydyashtra and Bhasya, IV. i. 19—21. 
® Nydyashtra, 1. i, 20. ® Nyayashtra, 1. i. 20. 
4 Nyayabhagya, 1. i, 20. 
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Now, a question is raised whether fruition of a deed 
takes place immediately after the deed is performed, 
or it takes some time to appear? It 
Fruition is im™ is found when a man cooks rice or milks 
mediate or takes cow, the fesult, in the shape of 
appear, discussed. tice and milk respectively, appears 
immediately; whereas when he ploughs 
the field and sows the seeds, the result, in 
the shape of the harvest, accrues to him after some 
time. From this it is assumed that though the 
action stops, yet some sort of activity in some 
other form continues till the result accrues. 
For instance, when a man who desires fruits 
renders such sefvices to the tree, as pouring 
water at its roots, and so forth; and it is only after the 
actual act of watering has ceased to exist that the 
earthly particles, under the tree’s roots, become lumped 
together by the particles of water, and becoming 
heated with the heat underground, they produce a 
juicy substance, as modified by the heat, comes into 
contact with the tree and, in a peculiarly modified 
form enters into it and produces leaf etc., and the 
fruit. In this manner the action of watering etc. is 
fruitful and yet the result does not quite follow from 
a cause that has entirely ceased to exist. In the same 
manner, actions produce in the Jivdtmana samskara 
in the shape of dharma and adbarma (merit and demerit). 
And this samskdra, after being produced, comes to be 
helped by other causes, such as time, place etc., and 
thus, brings about the results at a latertime!. So 
it is evident that the fruition is not necessarily imme- 
diate; it is such as can be experienced only at a later 
time.2 Again, of the action (Asrman), some directly 
precedes the effect, while some again, precedes its 
effect indirectly through some other form (as has been 
already a tana above). It may also be further 
illustrated by the example of the performance of a 
agnibotra sacrifice for attaining heaven, which when 
it is complete does not take the performer of the 
agnibotra to heaven at once. The action ceases, it 
1 Nedyashtra and Bbd sya, IV. i. 47. 
& Nydyast tra, IV. i. 45. 
FB. 73 
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leads to some merit, which remains with the Jiva 
in the form of samskdra. The man dies. He attains 
another body which is capable of taking him to the 
heaven or to any other place. At that time though 
the action is not present yet the samskdra of that act 
remains functioning which ultimately takes the man 
to heaven. Thus, he attains the fruit of his action 
which remains prior to the fruition in some other 
form, but does not give any fruit immediately.1 


(xi) Dubkha 


Dubkha means suffering, injury, pain. So says 
Gotama— 


Badhanadlaksanam dubkham*. 


Anything and everything inseparably connected 

with the feelings of pain, such as physical organism 

etc. and also pleasure and pain, are 

pu@caningof , all included under dubkha. Finding 

Scope everything to be intermingled with 

pain, when one desires to get rid 

of it, he finds that life itself is nothing but pain, and 

thus, becomes disgusted with the life itself and being 

disgusted, he loses all attachment and being free from 
attachment, he becomes finally released.® 


It is to be noted here that in this system there is 
no separate mention of pleasure (sukha). It has been in- 
cluded under puin itself, as there is 
Pleasure 1s not nothing in this world which is not 
dissociated with ° : . a 
pain. mixed up with pain, and so the Sitra- 
kira has not mentioned it as a separate 
entity. But it should not be therefore, taken to mean 
that the author totally denies the very existence of 
leasute. It does exist in some form or other. 
t is not permanent and eternal, but even then 
it does exist. So says Vatsyayana—it is not possible 
totally to deny pleasure, to whose existence testimony 
is borne by all men. The teaching that pleasure 





1 Nydyabha sya, 1V. i. 44—47. 
2 Nydyabbd sya, 1. i. 21. 
8 Nyéyabbagya, 1. i, 21. 
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should be looked upon as pain is meant for the re- 
moval of all pain, tor the person 
Reason why who has become disgusted with the 
pleasure 1s looked : : 
upon as pain. sufferings caused by the experiences 
undergone during a series of births 
and deaths and is anxious to get rid of all similar 
experiences. It is further found that the bodies 
of all living beings, of all the regions where people 
ate born, all re-births (all conditions of life), 
every one of these is beset with annoyance, being 
inseparable from pain; and it is in view of this 
fact that the sages have tendered the advice that pain 
is that which is connected with annoyance.1 And 
the meaning of this is that all the aforesaid things 
should be looked upon as pain.? Again, the Bhayya 
continues that the term saama in the Sara? stands 
for that which is produced, that is, body, the sense- 
organs and so forth; and the stpatt: or janma in the 
same  Sftra (vwidbabddhandyogat dubkhameva sanmot- 
pattib)’ is the coming into existence of the body etc., 
in their various forms. 


It is to be further added that the several annoy- 
ances (bddband) are distinguished as—the /east, the 
Degrees of Duhkha medium and the greatest (ufkesta). The 

reatest annoance is of those who are 

in hell; the ee (madhyama) is of that of the lower 
animals; and the /east (bina) is that of human beings. 
Of the divine beings, as of those who have got rid of 
all attachments, it is still less. When a person 
perceives that every condition of life is beset with 
annoyance (bddbana), he becomes confirmed in 
his experience that pleasure and its causes, in the 
shape of the body, sense-organs, and cognitions, 
Feelin . ate allto be regarded as Pain, and when 

gs of pain 

lead to absolute he has come to look upon all these 
ee com stole as pain, he loses all attachment to all 

, things of the world, and after he has 
formed this dis-attachment, all his longings for 


1 Sire, 1.i.21. 

® Satra and Bhagya, IV. 1. 54. 
FIV. i. 55. 

«TV. i. 55. 
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worldly things come to an end; and his longings 
having come to an end, he becomes freed from 

sufferings, ee as, when one understands that by the 
contact of poison, milk becomes poison, he no 
longer seeks to obtain milk, and by not obtaining it, 


does not suffer the pangs of death.! 


Again, it has to be kept in mind that 
During intervals WOfldly pleasure also is felt during 
Wordly pleasure 1s intervals. Hence, it cannot be denied 
ete. entirely. So says Gotama— 


badbananivettervedayatah paryesanadosadapratisedhah.? 


That is, there is no denial of pleasure; because all 
thatis meant is that inasmuch as the man experiencing 
pleasure is oppressed with the fraility of longing, there 
is no cessation of annoyance for him. Vatsyayana 
makes it clear and says, /onging is wish, the eager de- 
sire for acquiring a thing; and the fraility of this 
longing is as follows :—when a man experiences 
pleasure from a certain thing, he desires that thing, 
and sometimes the desire is not fulfilled, or if ful- 
filled, it is fulfilled only in part, or is fulfilled in such 
form as is beset with obstacles; and from this fraility 
of longing, there arise various kinds of mental su- 
fferings; so that the man experiencing foe being 

oppressed with the fraility of longing, 
eed ch there is No cessation of annoyance for 
bhoga. him; and it is because there is no 
cessation of annoyance, that it has been 

taught that pleasure should be looked upon as pain, 
and not because there is no pleasure at all. This is 
what has been expressed in the following verses :— 


kama kamayamanasya yadé kamah samrddhyati / 
athainamaparah kimah ksiprameva prabadhate // 


Translation. —For the man who desires a desirable 
thing, as soon as that desire is fulfilled, another de- 
sire quickly besets him. 


1 Bhagya, IV. i. 55. 
4 IV. i. 57. 
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apicedudanemi samantid- 
bhiimimimarh labhate sagavasvaih, 

na sa tena dhanena dhanaisi 

tppyati kinnu sukharn dhanakama iti. 


Translation—Even though a man obtains the en- 
tire sea-girt earth, along with all cows and horses, 
that seeker after wealth does not become satisfied 
with that wealth; what pleasure, then, can there be 
for one who desires wealth ? 


A similar idea is expressed in the following verse 
also— 


na jatu kimah kamanadmupabhogena ¢amyati | 
havisa kysnavartmeva bhiiya evabhivarddhate // 


Translation.—By the experiencing of longings, 
longing (for wordly enjoyment) is never exhausted 
or satiated, just as fire is never extinguished by 
pouring ghi into it, rather it becomes augmented 
more and more. 


Again, there are several kinds of pain which 
people wrongly regard as pleasure, says Gotama. 
The Bhdsya elaborates the idea and 

irene ded SAYS, the ordinary man, addicted to 
as pleasure. pleasure, regards pleasure as the high- 
est end of man, and feels that there 

is nothing better than pleasure; and hence, when 
pleasure has been attained, he feels happy and 
contended, feeling that all he had to attain had 
been attained; and under the influence of illusion, 
he becomes attached to that pleasure, as also 
to the things that bring about its accomplishment; 
becoming so attached, he makes an attempt to ob- 
tain the pleasure; and while he is trying for it, there 
come down upon him several binds of pain, in the 
form of birth, old age, disease, death, the contact of 
disagreeable things, separation from agreeable things, 
the non-fulfilment of desires and so forth; and yet 
all these several kinds of pain he regards as Pleasure. 








1 T'désyayanabha sya, AV. i, 57. 
§ Swira, IV. i. 58. 
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In fact, pain is a necessary factot in pleasute; with- 
out suffering some pain, no pleasure can be obtained 
or experienced; hence, as leading to 
ae fkcots, pleasure, this pain is regarded by the 
pleasure, man as pleasure; and such a man, having 
his mind obsessed by this notion of 
pleasure, never escapes from metempsychosis, which 
consists of a running series of births and deaths. 
And it is an antidote of this notion of pleasure 
that we have the teaching that all this should be 
looked upon as Paz. 


Similarly, birth has been called pain, because of 
its being beset with pain, and not because there is 
no such thing as pleasure. 


(xil) 1 pavai ga 


Apavarga (final release) is the last prameya accord- 
ing to the system. It has been defined as— 


Tadatyantavimok sopavargah,} 


meaning, absolute freedom from pain which has been 
just discussed above. All the types of pain and the 

so-called pleasure including birth have 
a ‘been explained above and absolute 

freedom from these is called apavarga. 
Vatsyayana explains it thus, when there is a reling- 
uishing of the birth that has bec taken and the 
non-resumption of another, this condition, which is 
without end or limit, is known as final release, by 
those who know what final release is. This condi- 
tion of immortality, free from fear, imperishable 
(unchanging), consisting in the attainment of bliss is 
called Brahman. (tadabhayamajaramamptyupadam brah- 
ma kgemapraptth). 


Others have even said that absolute freedom 

from the twentyone types of pain, 

a beelute free: namely, physical organism, six kinds 
om from twenty- 

one kinds of pan, Of sense-organs (olfactory, yaaa 


visual, cutaneous and the auditory and 





1 Nydyas¥ ira, I. i. 22. 
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manas), six types of their specific objects, six types 
of cognitions attaincd from these six sense-organs, 
and pleasure and pain is called apararga. Of these 
twenty-one kinds of pain, some are major, while 
others are minor. It has already been explained 
that pleasure is also a kind of pain, as it is 
always associated with pain. 


KeSava Miéra explains the process of its attain- 
ment. Thus, one who becomes disgusted with the 
world after having found defects in 


Process of everything, due to the attainment of 
attainment of 5 ; 
apavacra the correct knowledge of things, 


becomes desirous of attaining final 
emancipation. He attains direct perception of the 
Atman through the process of Sravana, manana and 
ntdidhyasana; and when he attains perfect samddbi 
and perceives the Avman, all his pains disappear. 
But even then, as he is maintaining his physical 
otganism, he continues to perform action, but 
those acts of his then are not aimed at any particular 
achievement, so no merit or demerit accrues to him 
thereafter. 


Then he, through his yogic powers, comes to know 
ofall the samskdaras of the deeds of his previous births. 
He thereafter assumes various physical 


Process of forms without destroying the present 
Shave mer «coe, Within himself, through the pro- 
karmans. cess of kdyavytha and exhausts the results 


of all his past deeds by experienc- 
ing pleasure and pain due to accrue to all of them. 
He thus, becomes free from the samskdras of his 
previous births and so after he exhausts the 
pravabdba-karman and when his present body falls as 
dead, he does not assume another body after that 
for the simple reason of his having exhausted the 
fruits of the deeds of all his previous births through 
ale: So he becomes absolutely free from 
all the types of pain and becomes mukta.} 


Viévakarma, in his commentary on the Tarka- 
bhajd, says that the process of Adyavyitha as described 


1 Tarkabbasd, PP. 153—55 3 Pandit reprint. 
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below is to be adopted only if one is very eager to 
achieve moksa after having attained tattvajiiana and 
not otherwise. He quotes the following lines from 
some gama explaining the process of kdyavyitha : 


atmano vai éaririni bahiini manujegvara 

prapya yogabalay) kuryat taigca sarvamthacaret// 
bhufijita visayin kaigcit kaigcidugrarn tapagcaret// 
sangrahecca punastani siiryastejogan4niva// 


Translation—O King |! A mumuksu should collect 
all his bodies which his previous Aarmans enjoin on 
him for reaping the fruits of the deeds of all his pre- 
vious births (within himself). In the extant body 
itself he should undergo all the bhogas of those 
births. Through some bodies he should experience 
pleasure and pain, through others he should 
perform hard penance and so on. After that he 
Should collect them again together like the Sun 
collecting his rays after having them allowed to stay 
in the universe in the day (and finish them for 
ever. Thereafter, he attains final release). 


This finishes a brief treatment of the prameyas 
according to Nydya. 


Besides these objects of cognition there are others, 
like dravya, guna, karma, Sdmanya, vifesa and samavaya,} 
‘ and also negation (abhava) which a 
ome other °, 
prameyas which belong to Vaigesika are also accepted by 
are S00 accepted =Nyaya and which have been dealt with 
re. by me in the Conception of Matter accora- 
ing to Nydya-V aige sika and will be treated briefly in the 
next volume, so, they are omitted here. 

These are the doctrines which the Nyaya system 
has to discuss at great length in relation to other 
views held by different schools of thought. As my 
aim has been throughout to present to my feaders 
exclusively what a particular system has to say from 
a particular angle of vision in order to get a clear and 
exclusive knowledge of the Atman which is the ulti- 
mate end of the jiidsu, I have made no attempt to 
give any comparative idea about these prameyas at this 


1 Nodyabha sya, 1, i. 9. 
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place. It is for the purpose of realizing the correct 
vision of these prameyas that the system has dealt with 
the means of cognition pramdpas as discussed before. 


(iv). Integral factors of the Science of Reasoning 


The two fundamental categories of the system have 

been discussed above, but there are other categories 
accepted by the system which are re- 
Other catego- carded as the integral factors of the 
ties accepted by . - 
Nyaya system. In fact, all the topics of dis- 
cussion included in the system for 
Atmadarfana, can castly be included under the two 
categories of Pramdna and Prameya only. So there is 
no need of dealing with the rest of the of fourteen 
categories mentioned by Gotama in his S#ra.1 To 
this we have already said that as these are the specific 
categories of the Sesence of Reasoning which alone 
distinguish the system from other systems, they have 
been mentioned here to give a correct vision of the 
Altman. 
(a) Prayosana 

Of these fourteen categories, some have been al- 
ready discussed above, so we will take up only those 
which are not yet dealt with. I now start with 
Prayojana. It has been defined by Gotama? as— 


yamarthamadhikrtya pravartate tatprayojanam 


It is that, on being urged by which man has 
recourse to activity, that is to say, it is that, desiring 
either to obtain or reyect which, a man has recourse 
to action. This is common to every system and 
every being. It forms the basis of all reasoning. 
In other words, it is for the attainment of pleasure 
and for getting rid of pain that there is the need of 
pravrtt:, which makes a man do some action.§ 

(b) Drstanta 

Drstdnta (example) is something that is directly 

perceived, that is, which cannot fail to be perceived 
ne ; by all enquirers, ordinary persons and 
need of drtinta, 2150 learned and which needs no further 
proof. So it has been defined by 


Al. i. 2, 27, i. 24. 
> Nydyebba sya, T. i. 24; Tarkabhi sa, PP. 139-40, 
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Gotama! as— 

laukikapartksakanam yasminnarthe buddhisdmyam 
sa drstantah. 

That is, example 1s that with regard to which both 
parties, the ordinary man and the trained investigator, 
entertain similar ideas. 

It is self-evident. It is only when there is an 
example to corroborate the premiss, for instance, 
and not otherwise, that there can be a valid inference, 
or verbal (Agama) cognition. It is thus, the basis of 
all our reasonings. It is also to be kept in mind 
that an example must be a ag to both the parties, 
vadi and prativadi.2 In refuting the opponent’s posi- 
tion, it is necessary to show that it is opposed to an 
example admitted by both the parties and in establish- 
ing ones own position also, it is necessary to show 
that it is corroborated by an example. Again, 
through an example, the position of the Buddhists, 
who believe in the theory of flux or momentariness, 
becomes untenable. If an atheist admits a corro- 
borative example, he renounces his nihilistic position, 
as by nihilism all things have merely momentary exis- 
tence; and hence, it is not possible for the example, 
which must be in the form of something that existed 
in the past, to be present at the time, that it is put 
forward; if on the other hand, he does not admit an 
example, on the basis of what could he attack the 
position of his opponent ? It is all due to such rea- 
sons that it has been included amongst the categories 
by Gotama?. 

There are two types of example, positive and 
negative (amaya and vyatireka), that is, in the case 
opis ot ceaiacie, of an in erence, like mountain is fiery, 

because it possesses smoke, as for 
example-in the kitchen. Here, there is a similarity 
between the case under question and the instance 
put forth, so it is called sddharmya or anvaya- 
arstanta; while in the case of the same inference, if 
the hetz be put in the form, yatra dhimo ndsti, tatra 
vabnirndsti, as for example, a lake; it is called 
vaidbarmya or vyatireka-destanta. 


21,4.25. % Tarkebbags, P, \60. * Nydyabbagye, 1. i. 1. 
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(c) Siddbanta 


Siddhanta is a statement of facts in the form that 
Srddbainta, its it 15 so. It is accepted as most valid. 
Deanne andim- Gotama has defined it! as— 
abe aes tantradhikaranabhyupagamasamsthitip, 


meaning, Siddbanta is a theory (sambsthiti, vyavasthd), ot 
conviction in regard to the exact nature of a thing 
dealt with by fantra (science or fastra). It is of four 
types—(1) Doctrine common to all the schools of 
astra (sarvatantra), (2) Doctrine peculiar to one school 
(pratitantra), (3) Doctrine resting on implication 
(adbikarana), and (4) Hypothetical doctrine (abhyupa- 
gama-siddbanta). 


Thus, that scientific conviction which is not 
incompatible with any school of thought is called 
sarvatantra-stddhanta. As for instance, 
the opinions like, the olfactory-organ 
and the rest are sense-organs; odour 
and the rest are the objects cognized by means of 
these sense-organs; the earth and the rest are material 
substances; things are cognized by means of the 
instruments of cognition.? 


Varieties of Sid- 
dbanta explained. 


Pratitantrasiddhanta is that which is accepted only 
by one school of science; as for instance, the follow- 
ing doctrines are peculiar to Sdskbyas, that which is 
absolutely non-existent can never come into exis- 
tence; that which ts real and existent can never be 
non-existent; intelligence (Psurusa or cetana) is with- 
out any attribute and unchanging; modification belongs 
to the three gross products, like, body, sense-organs 
and manas and also to the subtle causes of these, that 
is, Buddhi, ahankara and the five tanmdatrds. Again, the 
following which are peculiar to the Nyaya-Vaifesiba 
philosophy,—the material creation is due to the past 
deeds of the Jiva; the defects of men and also their 
activities are the causes of Asrman; intelligent beings 
are endowed with their own respective qualities; 
that thing alone is produced which had no existence 
before and that which is produced is destroyed. 


1 Nydpabbigya, 1. i 26. 
2 Nygyabbdgye, 1. i. 28. 
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Adhikarana-siddhanta is that on the knowledge or 
acceptance of which depends the knowledge or accep- 
tance of another fact; as for instance, the fact that 
the cognizer is distinct from the body and the sense- 
organs is proved or indicated by the fact of one and 
the same object being apprehended by the organs of 
vision and touch. The facts implied in the above 
are : that there are more sens¢e-otgans than one; that 
the sense-organs operate upon particular kinds of 
objects; that they have their existence indicated by 
the apprehension of their objccts; that they are the 
instruments bringing about the cognitions of the 
cognizer; that the substratum of qualities is a subs- 
tance other than the qualities of odour and the rest 
and that intelligent beings copnize only particular 
objects. All these facts are included in the aforesaid 
fact of the cognizer being distinct from the body 
etc., as this fact would not be possible without all 
those other facts.} 


The abhyupagama-siddhanta is described, as when 
a fact is taken for granted without investigation, and 
thence proceeds the examination of its particular de- 
tails. As for instance, it is taken for granted without 
any investigation that sound is a substance, and 
thence proceeds an investigation as to whether sound 
is eternal, or non-eternal, in which investigation are 
examined such details of sound as its eternality or 
non-eternality. 


(d) Avayava 


Avayavas are the factors of a syllogistic argument. 
It consists of five factors, namely, (1) PratijHa (state- 
ment of the proposition). It consists in the assertion 
of what is to be proved (probandum), That is, it is 
that assertion which speaks of the 
Factors of : ‘ aes 
syllogismare ex. subject which is intended to be qua- 
plained andillus- ified by that property which has to 
trated, 
be made known or proved by the 
reasoning. As for instance, Soxnd is non-eternal. 


1 Nydyabhagya, 1. i. 30. 
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(2) Hetu (probans) is that which demonstrates the 
probandum (sddhya), through tts similarity, that is, 
a property common to it and to the corroborative 
instance. That is to say, when One notices a certain 
property in the subject with regard to which the con- 
clusion is to be demonstrated and notices the same 
property also in the corroborative instance, and then 
puts forward that property as demonstrating, or prov- 
ing the probandum (sddhya). This putting forward 
of the said property constitutes the statement of the 
probans. 


As for example, in the above quoted instance, 
sound is non-eternal, because sound has the character 
of being a product is the hetu; asa matter of fact, every- 
thing that 1s a product is non-eternal. 


This very statement of probans is also proved 
through dissimilarity (vyatireka-hetu) to the corro- 
borative instance. 


As for example, sound is non-eterna], because it 
has the character of being produced; that which 
has not the character of being produced is always eter- 
nal, like A/man etc.) 


(3) Udaharana (example) 1s that instance which, 
through similarity to what 1s to be proved (sadhya) 
is possessed of a property of that (sddhya), consti- 
tutes the statement of the corroborative instance. 
This is preceded by the statement of invariable con- 
commitant relation (savyaptikam), as for instance, all 
the cases of possessing smoke are the cases of possess- 
ing fire, as the kitchen? 


As already pointed out, there is also a dissimilar 
statement of corroborative instance (vyatireka-drs- 
tanta). 


_ The other kind of statement of corroborative 
instance is that which is contrary to what has been 
described above. In other words, the other kind 





1 Nydyabbagya, 1. i, 34-35. * Tarkablija, p. 162. 
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of statement of the instance consists in that familiar 
instance which, through dissimilarity to what is to 
be proved, is not possessed of a property of that 
subject; that is, sound is non-eternal, because it has 
the character of being produced; everything not having 
the character of being produced is eternal, as the 
Altman etc. Here the Atman etc. constitute the required 
familiar instance, which through their dissimilarity 
to what is to be proved, that is, on account of their 
not having the character of being produced, are not 
possessed of the property of the subject, that is, the 
property of non-eternality. When we find that in the 
case of the Afman, the character of being produced 
being absent, it does not possess non-eternality, we 
infer the contrary in the case of sound, because sound 
is possessed of the character of being produced, so 
sound is non-eternal. 


To make the above further clear, it is said that 
when the probans is stated with a view to similarity, 
that is, in the affirmative form, what constitutes the 
statement of the instance is that familiar instance, 
which through its similarity to what is to be proved, 
is possessed of a property of the subject, and when 
the probans is stated with a view to dissimilarity, 
that is, in the negative form, the statement of the 
instance consists of that familiar instance which, 
through its dissimilarity to what is to be proved, 
does not possess the property of the subject. In the 
former case, the observer perceives, in the instance, 
that it possesses two properties so related that the 
presence of the one proves the presence of the other, 
and from this he comes to infer that in the case of the 
subject also, the presence of the one should prove 
the presence of the other; and in the latter case, he 
observes in regard to instance that there are two pro- 
petties so related that the absence of the one proves 
the absence of another; and from this, he comes to 
infer that in the case of the subject also, the said 
properties are similarly related, the absence of one 
proving the absence of the other.? 





1 Nyayabba sya, I. i, 37. 
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(4) Upanaya—Coming to the fourth factor, name- 
ly, wpanaya, Gotama says— 


udaharanapeRsastathetyupasambharo 
na tatheti vd sadhyasyopanayap. 


That is, the re-affrmation which, on the 
strength of the instance, re-asserts the subject as 
being so, that is, as possessing the character which 
has been found, in the instance (adaharana), to be 
concomitant with the probandum; or as being sot 
so, that is, as not possessing the character which has 
been found, in the instance, to be concomitant with 
the negation of the probandum. In other words, 
the reaffirmation of the sddhya in the paksa (subject) 
is what is called upanaya. As for instance, in the 
example : 


(1) Sound is non-eternal; 


(2) Because it possesses the character of being 
a ptoduct; 


(3) all that possess the character of being a pro- 
duct are non-eternal, like a dish (stha/2); 


(4) the character of being a product which is 
established through a concomitant relation between 
the probans and the probandum, is found in sound. 


This fourth factor is what is called xpanaya. This 
factor is really the most important one and so is the 
probans also. 


Again, the re-affirmation is also proved through 
vyattreka, that is, where there is absence of possessing 
the character of being a product, there is eternality, 
just as in the Atman. In this way, through re-affir- 
mation a syllogistic argument is established? 


(5) Nigamana—The last factor is what is called 
nigamana,. Gotama defines it as— 


hetvapadesat pratijitayah punarvacanam nigamanam. 





27. i. 38. § Nydyasttra and Bhagya, 1. i. 38. 
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It means the re-statement of the proposition on 
the basis of the statement of the probans.1 The 
probans having been stated either per similarity, or 
per dissimilarity, we have a re-capitulation of the 
entire syllogism in accordance with the instance; 
and this recapitulation constitutes the final conclu- 
sion. Which is in the form,—“herefore, having the 
character of the prodsct, soun ts non-eternal. 


The Bhdgya discusses the utility of cach and every 
factor. Thus, in every inferential statement, which 
consists of the five factors, several dis- 

Poa ofeach tinct pramdnas commingle and co-ope- 
1ate towards the accomplishment of 

the end in the shape of inferential cognition. 
There is commingling in the following cases; (a) 
in the inference bearing on sound, the proposition, 
(pratyfid) in the form —sound is non-eternal, comes 
under verbal cognition (Sabda); and verbal assertion, 
unless it is heard directly from a ri, cannot by 
itself be accepted as trust-worthy, and it stands tn 
need of corroboration by perception and inference; 
(b) in the statement of the probans (sefv) we have 
an inference, being deduced, as it is, from the 
cognition of similarity by the statement of the 
instance ; (c) the statement of the instance (drstdnta) 
represents perceptron; the deduction of the unseen from 
the seen being only natural; (d) the re-affirmation 
(upanaya) is in the form of the denial of the contrary 
character; (e) the final conclusion (nigamana) serves to 
show how all the factors combined together are capable 
of bringing about the cognition of a single object. 


There is mutual co-operation also among the five 
factots; namely, (a) if there were no Proposition 
(pratiyid), there would be no basis on 

openintamos, Which the statement of the ptobans 
factors and other factors could proceed; (b) 
if there were no statement of the 

probans (efx), the instrumental efficiency of what, 
towards the bringing about of the cognition, 
could be shown ee the inference? What again 





1 Nydyashitra, 1. 1. 39. 
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would that be whose connection with the instance 
and the probandum could be shown? On the basis 
of what again, could there be the final conclusion 
consisting in the re-statement of the proposition ? 
(c) If there were no statement of the instance (#dd- 
arana), what would that be to which there would 
be similarity, or dissimilarity, of what is put forward 
as the means (probans) of proving the probandum ? 
On the strength of similarity to what too would be 
final recapitulation proceed ? (d) If there were no 
reafhrmation (upanaya), the character put forward 
as proving the probandum, nut having its presence 
in the probandum reasserted, could not accomplish 
its purpose; (e) lastly, in the absence of the fina) 
conclusion (#igamana), there would be nothing to 
indicate the mutual relatidnship among the proposi- 
tion and the other factors, or the fact of their com- 
bining to accomplish a common purpose, and what 
too would it be that would be declared as proved by 
means of such expressions as so zy thts 2 


It is clear from the above that the final conclusion 
is not the same as the proposition; the latter puts 
forward the fact only tentatively, as requiring con- 
firmation by the reasoning with the aid of the pro- 
bans and the instance, while the former puts it for- 
ward as one fully established, and thus, precluding 
the possibility of the truth being contrary to it. 
This cannot be done by the proposition (Pratisiia), 
as, if it did, then the rest of the factors would be 
entirely futile. 


Vatsyayana mentions that there were some old 
Naiyayikas according to whom there are ten Mle 
in a syllogism and they are the follow- 

ing five in addition to the other 
recognized five: (1) sijtasd (desire 
to know). It is only that which urges, or brings 
forward, the purpose meant to be accomplished by 
the cognition of a thing not already cognized. As 
to the question why does a man desire to know 
what is cognized, it is said that he does so simply 


Ten factored 
syllogism. 


1 Tatparya on 1.1.39. 
F. 75 
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with a view that when he comes to know it in its 
true character, he will either abandon it, or acquire 
it, or treat it with indifference; so that the ideas of 
abandoning, or acquiring, or treating them with 
indifference are the purposes served by the true 
knowledge of the thing; and it is for the sake of 
this purpose that the man desires to know the thing. 


To this it is said that certainly, this desire does 
not prove anything and as such, cannot be regarded 
as a factor of reasoning which is meant to prove the 
conclusion. 


(2) Doubt (samsayz). Jt forms the basis of the 
desire to know, it apprehends mutually contradic- 
to1y properties; and as such, it can be regarded as only 
proximate to true cognition; as of the two contra- 
dictory properties only one can be true. So though 
it is regarded as a separate category, yet it cannot be 
regarded as a factor of a syllogism. It cannot prove 
anything not being of the nature of true cognition. 


(3) Sakyaprapt: (capacity to accomplish what is de- 
sired). As for instance, the instruments of right 
cognition have the capacity of accomplishing, for the 
cognizing agent, the apprehension of the objects of 
cognition. This could not form part of an argument 

ut forward for proving a proposition, in the manner 
a which the statement of the proposition forms part 
of it. 


(4) Prayojana (purpose) which consists in the as- 
ceftaining of the real nature of the thing sought to 
to be known. This is the result, and not a factor. 


(5) Satsayavyuddsa (dispelling of doubt) which 
consists in the setting forth of the counter-proposi- 
tion and then denying it. This only tends to lend 
support to some other instrument of right cognition 
(pramana). 


So this cannot be regarded as a part of the argu- 
ment put forward to prove a proposition. Hence, 
bee does not believe in these five as distinct 

actors. 
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Besides, the Jainas also had accepted ten factored 
syllogism which has been already discussed in the 
fitst volume.! 


(e) Nirnaya 


Nirpaya (demonstrated truth)—when there is an 
ascertainment of the real character of the thing after 
duly deliberating over the two sides of the question, 
an argument in favour of a certain conclusion and 
also that in its confutation, we have what is called 
nirnaya. So Gotama has detined it as— 


vimrsya paksapratipak sabhyamarthivadhéranan nirnayah. 


Viatsyayana clarifies it as—in regard to every 
matter of dispute we have two opposite views, one 
seeks to establish the truth of a certain conclusion 
with regard to the thing under investigation, and 
the other denies that conclusion, and seeks to con- 
fute the former view; and these two, the arguments 
favouring and the arguments refuting, are based upon 
the conelasion (paksa) and its confutation (pratipaksa) 
and the two sets of arguments themselves when 
appearing together come to be spoken of respectively 
as paksa and pratipaksa. And of these two views, 
it 1s necessary that one should be rejected and the 
other confirmed; and when one is confirmed, the 
ascertainment with regard to that is called nirpaya.® 


(fF) Vade 


Now, we come to a different type of subject. 
Reasoning helps the reasoner to arrive at a definite 
conclusion either by himself alone, or by holding a 
consultation with others. In the latter case, there 
atise occasions for discussion and mutual criticism 
and it is this method of arriving at a conclusion that 
constitutes vada, Jalpa, vitanda, hetvabhdsa, chala, jati 
and sigrabasthana. A brief survey of all these is 
also necessary to be given in this Scéence of Reasoning.4 





PP, 289-91. ® GotamasBtra, 1.1. 41, 
© Nydyabhd gya, 1. i. 41. * Parifeddbi on I. ii. 1. 
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Vdda (discussion) has been defined as consisting in 
the putting forward, at least by two persons, neces- 
sarily for the purpose of knowing the w/timate truth of 
a conception and a counter-conception, in which there 
is supporting and condemning by means 
of proofs and reasonings, neither of 
which is quite opposed to the main 
doctrine, and both of which are carried on in full 
accordance with the method of reasoning through the 
five factors already explained. So says Gotama!— 


Meaning and 
scope of VAda. 


pramdanatarkasadhanopalambhah siddhantaviruddhal 
paticavayavopapannah paksapratipaksaparigraho vadab. 


It is explained by Vatsyayana as when two con- 
trary particular character$ are alleged to subsist in 
the same substratum, they are called paksa and pra- 
tipakja, as when we have two such allegations as 

tman isand Atman is not. And it is this sort of 
assertion that constitutes l”dda. It is mostly between 
a teacher and a taught for arriving at the fruth. It 
is subject to such eight clinchers (nigrahas), namely, 
nyiina (when the syllogism falls short of any factor), 
ot adbika (when some more factors are unnecessarily 
added to the syllogism) and apasiddhdnta (use of 
wrong doctrines) beside the usually recognized five 
types of fallacies. 


The Parisuddbi is of the view that of the 22 types 
of clinchers, there are six, namely pratitdbdani, prati- 
ee one Snasannyasa, nivarthaka, arthantara, avi- 
argumeatsin Vads. /@atartha and apdrthaka, which by 
their very nature cannot he urged in 

Vadda; there are again, the following seven wrong 
methods of arguments which though possible to be 
used, should not be urged. These are : pratijiid- 
ntara, hetvantara, aftidna, apratibhd, viksepa, matanyjid, 
and paryanuyojyopeksana. Again, there are the fol- 
lowing seven which may be urged in Vdde. These 
are: virodba, apraptakdla, nyiina, adbika, punarukta, 
ananubhdjapa and apasiddhanta. Again, there are two 
which when used put an end to the controversy. 


1 NydyasMtra, 1. ii. 1. 
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These are hefvdbhasa and niranuyojyanuyoga. It is also 
to be noted that in Vada the supporting and con- 
demning are done strictly in accordance with proofs 
and reasonings and not by means of casuistry 
etc. which are used only for attaining yaya (victory) 
or pardjaya (defeat), while in Vada, it is the desire to 
arrive at the rea/ty that the two parties carry on the 


debate. 
(g) Jalpa 


Disputation (Ja/pa) is that which is endowed with 
the characteristics found in the ada, namely, it puts 
forward a conception and a counter-conception, it 
consists in supporting and condemning by means of 
proofs and reasonings, is 20t opposed to the main 
doctrine and is carried on in full accordance with the 
method of reasoning through the five factors, and 
in which, there is supporting and condemning by 
means of casuistry (cha/a), futile rejoinder (;dt7) and 
clinchers (nzgrabasthana). The last characteristic 
shows that Ja/pa is distinct from l/dda. 

It is to be noted that though cha/o etc. are not 
directiy helpful to prove one’s own argument, yet 
through pramanas they also help the reasoning by 
condemning the views of the opponent.’ So has 
been said that Ja/pa and vitandd serve the purpose of 
safeguarding the sprouting of seeds.” Similarly, when 
a person condemns a counter-conception by means of 
ptoofs, if he employs casuistry etc., they become help- 
ful in setting aside or warding off the attacks that might 
be made against that condemnation. Thus, casuistry 
etc. are employed only as subsidiary auxiliaries. 


(h) Vitanda 


Vitandd (wrangling) is the same as jadpa with 
the condition that there is no establishing of the 
counter-conception (Pratipaksasthapanahino vitanda) 
in the formes.? That is to say, out of the 
above described two allegations in regard to 
two contrary characters as subsisting in the same 


1 Bhdsya, I. ii. 2. 8 Sméra IV, it. 50. 
* SBire, I. ii. 3. 
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substratum, which have been mentioned above, as pakga 
and pratipaksa (conception and counter-conception), 
the wrangler does not establish one that he himself 
holds and which he does not like to commit, but 
only goes on criticizing the proofs adduced for esta- 
blishing the conception of the other person. He 
does not proceed to establish the proposition which 
he lays down as to be proved by_ himself, as is found 
in the Khandanakbandakbadya of Stiharsa.t 


(i) Hetvabbasa 


Hetvabhasa (fallacious probans) are so called, be- 
cause they do not possess all the characteristics of a 
correct probans, and yet are sufficiently similar to 
the probans to appear as such. It is to be again, 

Ointed out at this stage that a good and correct 
inference has to fulfil five conditions, namely, (1) 
the eta must be present in the Pakga (subject, or 
minor term), (z) the /efw must be pre- 
sent in the sapakga (a similar instance 
of 4 positive instance), (3) vipaksddvya- 
vrtti-the beta must be absent in the counter-instance, 
like a lake in the inference of fire from smoke, (4) 
avaabttavisayatva-that is, the betw must not be such as 
can be subverted by any stronger proof, and (5) 
asatpratipakga, the betu should not be such as can give 
a chance for proving the opposite. These may be 
well illustrated in the following manner : 


Five conditions 
of a correct defw. 


(1) Paksadharmatvam—In the inference, Parvato va- 
bniman, dbimdt; the hetu dhaimavatva, a dharma, must be 
present in the paksa, parvata. Again, (2) The same 
4ety is also present in the positive instance, namely, 
kitchen (sapaksa). (3) The same betu is totally absent 
from the lake which is the vipaksa in this inference. 
(4) The presence of the sddhbya of this het, that is, fire, 
is not disproved in the paksa, that is, pereeiss in the 
same inference. And (5) this defu does not give a 
chance to another /efw which may prove just the op- 
posite conclusion (sadhyaviparita-sadhekam hetvantaram 





1 Nydyabbigya, 1. ii. 3. 
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yasya ta non). If any of these five conditions is 
not fulfilled, it becomes a case of hetvabbasa.1 


Gotama has classified it under five heads, namely, 
(1) savyabbicara (inconclusive), (2) viruddha (contra- 
dictory), (3) Prakaranasama (neutralised), (4) Sadbya- 
sama (unknown) and (5) Ad/dtita (mistimed). ‘These 
are all the fallacies of the probans.? 


It is necessary to explain and illustrate these. 
Thus, 


(1) Savyabhicara (inconclusive). It is also called 
anaikantika. It is that type of probans 
Biv cone which makes the sddhya indecisive. For 
instance, in the example—Sound is 
non-eternal (§abdo’nityah), because it has the 
characteristic of having prameyatva (knowability). 
In this inference, prameyatva is the betu which is 
present inthe paksa (Sabda), in the sapaksa (eternal 
Akdfa) and also in the vepaksa (jar, for instance). 
This should not be; for the Ae¢#, as it is here, cannot 
prove the eternality of sound. It is called Sadbdrana- 
anaikantika. 


Another subdivision of it is Asddhdrana anaikdn- 
tika; for instance, in the inference, bh@ (earth) is 
eternal, for it possesses odour. Now, the Aetu 

andhavattva) is not present in the sapaksa (eternal 

kaSa), Nor is it present in the vipaksa, non-eternal 
water etc. But it is present ‘only in paksa, prrhivi. 
Hence, this is a fallacious probans. 


(2) Viruddba (contradictory) 1s that which is in 
concomitant relation with the opposite of the thing 
to be proved (sédbyz). For instance, in the inference- 
fabdo ityah krtakatvadt (sound is eternal, as it is 
produced), the Jetu, that is, being produced, is in 
concomitant relation with non-eternal things, like a 
jaror so, being based on the argument, all that is 
produced is non-eternal. 





1 Tarkabhd;a, PP. 52, 53, 166, 167. 
® Npdyasiitra, 1. ii. 4. 
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(3) Prakaranasama (neutralised). It is also called 
satpratipaksa. As for instance, in the inference, 
Si dah anityah, anityadharménupalabdhe) (sound is non- 
eternal, because it does not possess the charac- 
teristics of eternal objects). This gives a chance to 
argue in opposite way also. Thus, one may say, Sa’- 
dah nityah, anttyadbarmanupalabdheh (sound is eternal, 
as the characterstics of non-eternal objects are not 
found in sound). 


Gotama, however, defines it as that which is put 
forward to establish a definite conclusion, while it 
is one that only gives rise to suspense (and vascilla- 
tion) in regard to the point at issue (prakaranacinia). 


(4) Sddhyasama (unknown). It is that type of 
heta (probans) which, being still to be proved, is not 
different from the sddhya (probandum). As for ins- 
tance, in the inference, Shadow isa substance (chayd 
dravyam), because it has motion (gatimattvat). Here, 
the probans does not differ from the probandum. 
Both are equally to be proved. In fact, it is a mistake 
to take the shadow moving. What actually happens is 
that as the object moves along, it obstructs certain 
portions of light, and what is perceived as shadow is 
only the continued absence of those portions of light 
that are obstructed by the moving objecct.? 


The Nydyasitravivarana defines it as that whose 
subsistence in the subject is as unsettled as that of 
the probandum. The Tdtprya, however, says that 
the definition given by Gotama is meant to include 
all the four types of asiddha, namely, svarapdsthda, 
ehadelastddha, aSrayasiddha and anyathdsiddha, as evety 
one of these is still to be proved and as such, it 1s 
similar to the probandum. It is also called paksa- 
siddba. Udayanacarya has defined it as, Lapras hi 
paksadharmataya pratitip siddbih tadabhavah asidhab(sidha 
is that bef which is vyapta of the sddhya and is known 
to be present in the paksa, while the negation of this 
is asindba) 3 


1 SHtra, 1. 13. 7. 2 Nydyabha sya, I. 1. 8. 
8 Parifuddhi, Ms. Fol. 1211; Kusamaftiali, UT. 7. 
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(5) Kalatita or kdldtyayapadista. It is defined as 
that inference in which the absence of the sddbya in 
the paksa (subject) is denied through pratyskysa, or 
any other pramana. It is also called Bédhitavisaya. 
As for instance, agnih anusnab, krtakatvat, jalavat. Here, 
the presence of the sddhya-anujnatva (not being hot) 
is proved to be totally absent in the pakysa, fire. 


These are the five types of fallacy accepted by the 
Nyaya system. Besides, there are three more gene- 
tally recognized fallacies, avyapti, ativyapti and asam- 
bhava (too narrow, too wide and impossible probans) 
which are also included under those very five 
fallacies.2 So there is no more than five fallacies in 
the Nydya system. 


(j) Chala 


Chala (casuistry) consists in opposing a proposi- 
tion by assigning to it a meaning other than the one 
intended.? Jt is of three kinds, Va&- 
a eae ae’ chala (verbal casuistry), Sdmdnyachala 
(generalising casuistry) and Upacara- 

chala (figurative casuistry). 


(1) Vakchala is that which consists in assuming 
a meaning other than that intended to be conveyed 
by a word, when the meaning intended is not defi- 
nitely specified. For instance, Navakambalo’yam brab- 
manah. In this sentence what the speaker means is 
that the brahmana has got a mew blanket. But the 
compound word navakambala has been misrepresented 
as nine blankets and the opponent throws out the 
argument by saying that how can this poor brahmana 
possess a#ine blankets P So what the other man has 
said is wrong. This is due to the opponent’s twist- 
ing the meaning of the word, not meant for the 


purpose. 
(2) Sdmdnyachala consists in the urging of an 
absurd signification, which is rendered possible by 





1 Tarkabhasd, P.178. 

* Tarkabbazd, p.179. 

® Gotemashira, I. ii. 10. 
RP. 76 
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the use of a too generic term. As for instance, 
when one man says—oh ! this Brahmana is endowed 
with learning and character; and another replies, 
Jearning and character are quite natural to a Brah- 
mana. The latter assertion is met by opposition, 
by assigning to the word (Brahmana) a meaning other 
than the one intended, that is, by assigning to it an 
entirely absurd meaning. This opposition being in 
the following form,—if learning and character are 
natural to the Brdbmapa, then they should be found 
in the Vrdtya (the Brahmana who has not been ini- 
tiated into Apanayana ceremony within the period 
prescribed) also, as he also is a Brabmana.* 


(3) Upacaracchala. A statement being made on 
the basis of the secondaty (figurative) denotation of 
words; if it is opposed by a denial of the existence 
of what is asserted (on the basis of theit primary 
denotation), this constitutes figurative casuistry.® As 
for instance, some one says—the platform is howl- 
ing (saficdh krofanti), But this sentence is misin- 
terpreted as platform never howls; it 1s the man 
standing on the platform who is howling. This is 
a case of figurative casuistry. 


(k) Jati “ 

Jati (futile rejoinder) is that objection which is 
taken on the basis of mere similarity and dissimila- 
rity.4 When a certan reasoning has 

andthe eed =~ been put forward, the objection to it 
that follows is called ja@ts. The ob- 

jection is in the form of opposition, an attack, a 
denial on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity. 
That is to say, when the probans put forward by 
the first party is one that is intended to prove the 
conclusion through its similarity to the example, and 
an objection is taken on the basis of its dissimilarity 
to the example, or vice versa, we have what is called 





1 Gotamastira, 1.11, 13. 
© Bhdsya, 1. 1. 13. 

3 Seira, 1.1. 14, 

* Swira, 1. 11. 18. 
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Jat, fatile rejoinder, as it comes up as an opponent 
to the original reasoning.? 


The Nydyasttravivarapa explains that the futile 
rejoinder is that which is creed on the basis of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity alone, that is, irrespectively 
of any idea of invariable concomitance; in fact, 1t 
continues, similarity and dissimilarity do not enter 
into all cases of futile rejoinder. It makes a futile 
rejoinder when no notice is taken of invariable con- 
comitance. This is what has led the modern logi- 
cians to define Ja/s, futile rejoinder, simply as asa- 
duttaram (wrong answer), that is, an answer which is 
either incapable of shaking the opposite view, or 
which is vitiated by self-contradictions. 


The Tatparya has an interesting note here. It 
says that it is not always reprehensible to put for- 
: ward a futile rejoinder; for instance, 
je when a man, upholding the authority 
of the Veda, is met by a series of 
arguments against its authority, and at the spur of 
the moment he does not find proper answers to 
these arguments, he is fully justified in urging 
what is really a futile rejoinder, if he feels that 
by so doing he will crush the atheistic tendency 
of the audience produced by his opponent’s arguments. 
But in other cases, a futile rejoinder is urged only 
unknowingly.’ 


There are several varieties of this Jats, such as, 
utkarsasama, apakargasama, Sdadharmyasama, vaidhar- 
myasama, etc. 


Vigvakarman in his commentaty on the Tarkabbasé 
says that there are twenty-two other types of Ja#i 
which also should be included under this very head?® 
as piven in the Gotamasitra.* The other twenty-two 
types are: varnya, avarnya, vikalpa, sddbya, praptt, 
aprépti, prasanga, pratidrstanta, anutpatti, samSaya, 


1 Baa sya, 1. 11. 18. 

£ Notes from Dr. Ganganatha Jha’s English translation on 
I, ii. 18. 

* Pp. 1892. ‘Vii l 
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prakarana, abetu, arthépatti, avisesa, upapatti, annpalab- 
dhi, anttya, nitya, and kdrya. 


I give below in brief the meaning of each of the 
types of Jdti mentioned in the Gotamashtra.2 Vatsya- 
yana has explained and illustrated these in his Bhdsya. 
Thus he says :— 


(1-2) Sddbarmya and Vatdbarmya-sama* (Parity per 
similarity and per dissimilarity)—When the original 
proposition is propounded on the basis of similarity, 
if the opposition to it, seeking to establish contrary 
to its predicate, is set also on the basis of similarity, 
and this opposition does not differ from the argu- 
ment put forward in support of the original propo- 
sition, it is a case of that opposition which is called 
Sddbarmya-sama. 


As for example— 

Kriyavan 4tma, 

dravyasya kriyahetugunay oat ; 

dravyath lostah kriyahetugunayuktah, kriyivan, 
Tatha citma, tasmat kriyavan. 


The opposition sets up the following opposition 
to it also on the basis of similarity :— 

niskriyah atma, vibhuno dravyasya niskriyatvat, 

vibhu ca akaSam niskriyam ca, tathd ca adtma, 

tasman-niskriyah. 


! S#tra, V.1.1 2Vva1, 


* Udayanacirya in his Bodbasiddhi,also called Nyayaparifista, 
thus explains the significance of the term Sama occuring at thc 
end of all these terms. (1) According to the Wértiika, it means 
equalization; that is, the futile rejoinder 1s put forward for the 
purpose of counter-poising or neutralizing the effects of the 
original reasoning ; (2) According to the BA/yya, it means that 
the futile rejoinder 1s put up with a view to show that there is 
nothing in the original reasoning which differentiates it from 
what is now put forward; (there is not much difference between 
these two). (3) Others explain it as meaning that the futile 
rejoinder puts the original reasoner on exactly the same footing 
as his opponent putting forward the rejoinder. (4) The equality 
of the futile rejoinder lies in the fact that while demolishing the 
reasoning of the first party, it demolishes itself also. Itis to be 
added that Udayana admits himself the last explanation. 
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Translation.—Atman is active, as every substance is, 
endowed with qualities, conducive to activities; the 
clod of earth, which is a substance, is endowed with 
qualities and is conducive to activity, and is found 
to be active, so is the atwan, hence, the atman must 
be active. 


The opposition sets up the following opposition 
to it also on the basis of similarity :— Atman is in- 
active, as every all-pervading substance is inactive; 
Akasa, which is anall-pervading substnce, is inactive, 
the Afman is also so. hence, Atman is inactive. 


There is no special reason why on the ground of 
similarity to active substances the Atman should be 
regarded as active, and it should not be regarded as 
inactive, on the ground 6f its similarity to inactive 
substances. Thus, inasmuch as there 1s no special 
reason which makes one or the other more valid, this 
is an instance of futile rejoinder per similarity. 


Similarly, parity per dissimtlar tty may be illustrated 
as follows : 


niskriyah Atma, vibhutvat; kriyavad dravyamavibhu 
drstam, yathd lostah; na ca tatha Atma, tasmannis- 
kriyah. 


Translation—the clod of earth, which is endowed 
with qualities conducive to activity, is found to be 
limited in its extent; the Af‘man is not so limited; 
therefore, the Atman cannot be active, like the clod 
of earth. 


There being no special reason why, on the basis 
of similarity to an active substance, the 4/man should 
be regarded as active; and why on the basis of its 
dissimilarity to the active substance, it should not be 
regarded as inactive; and inasmuch as there is no 
such special reason, it is a case of Vatdharmyasama. 
(3) Utkarsasama—It is explained thus: when the oppo- 
set puts forwatd the contingency of an additional 
ptoperty of the example subsisting in the subject it 
is called Parity per Augmentation. 


As for example— 
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yadi kriyahetugunayogat lostavat kriyavan Atma, 
lostavadeva sparSavanapi prapnoti / atha na spargavan, 
lostavat kriyavanapi na prapnoti / 


Translation—(Against the prtoposition that the 
Atman is active, because it is endowed with proper- 
ties conducive to action, like the clod of earth), the 
opposition is set up, if by reason of the presence of 
qualities conducive to action,the Atman should, like 
the clod of earth, be regarded as active, then like the 
clod of eatth, it has to be regarded as tangible also; 
if it is not tangible, like the clod of earth, then it 
should not be active either; or you should point out 
some special reason why it should be regarded as 
active and not as tangible. 


(4) Apakarsasama.—When the opposer urges the 
contingency of the absence of a certain property in the 
subject, on the analogy of the example, it 1s Parity 
per subtractton. 


As fot cxample— 


lostah khalu kriyavan avibhuh drstah; kimam 
Atma’pi kriyavan avibhuh astu, viparyaye va viseso 
vaktavyah. 


Translation—The opposition is set up (against the 
same proposition), inasmuch as the clod ag eafth is 
found to be active and not all-pervading, the Atman 
also, if active, should be regarded as not all pervading; 
or you should point out some special reason (why 
it should be regarded as active and not as all-per- 
vading. Here the property of all-pervadingness is 
subtracted from the Af¢man.) 


(5-6) Varnya and avarnya-sama—Varnya means that 
which is yet to be known; hence, uncertain; and 
avarnya, cettain, is the reverse of that. These two 
properties meaning uncertainty and certainty belong 
tespectively to the subject cat the example (the pre- 
sence of the probandum in the example eile known 
for certain, while its presence in the subject is still 
uncertain); and when, in opposition, the opposer 
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reverses these qualities, then we have the Parity per 
uncertainty and Parity per certainty 


(7) Vikalpasama—The example, ia | endowed 
with the property that constitutes the probans (prov- 
ing the desired proposition), if the opponent attributes 
to it some other property, and then urges the fact 
of this other property being such as is not invariably 
concomitant with the properties of the probandum 
it is a case of Parity per shuffling. 


Exaemple—kriyahetugunayuktam kificidguru, yatha 
lostah/kificllaghu, yatha vayuh/evam kriyahetugu- 
nayuktam kificit kriydvatsyat, yatha lostah; kificida- 
kriyam yatha Atma. 


Translation—(against the above mentioned pro- 
position) we have the opposition, one thing endowed 
with the qualities conducive to action is found to be 
possessed of gravity, as we find in the clod of earth; 
while another thing similarly endowed is found to 
be devoid of gravity, as we find 1n air; similarly, it is 
possible that while one thing, the clod of earth, which 
is endowed with qualities conducive to action, is ac- 
tive, another thing, the Atman, which is similarly 
endowed, may be without action.? 


(8) Sddhyasama—That character is called Sdadhya 
which is found to be one upon which the whole 
force of the ptobans and the other factors of reason- 
ing is operative; and when such character is attributed 
to the example, it is Parity per prebandum. 


Example—yadi yatha lostah tatha Atma priptah, 
tarhi yatha Atma tatha lostah/ sidhya$ciyamatma 
kriyavin iti kamam losto’pi sadhyah/atha naivam, na 
tarhi, yatha lostah tatha Atma. 


Translation—If the Altman is to be regarded as 
active, in the same manner as the clod of earth is 
active, then it comes to this that the clod of earth is 
like the Atmian; and the Atman is the subject in re- 
gard to which the presence of activity is still to be 





1 Nydyabbi ya, V. i. 4. 
® Nydyabbi tya, V. i. 4. 
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proved; hence, the clod of earth also should be one 
in regard to which the presence of activity is still to 
be proved; if it is not so, then it is not true that the 
Atman is like the clod of earth which means that 
the example cited is not right. 


(9-10) Prapti and aprapti-sama—ls it by becoming 
united with the probandum that the probans would 
establish it ? or by not becoming united with it? It 
cannot establish it by becoming united with it; because 
by becoming united with it, it would become non-diffe- 
rent from it, and as such, could not establish it. When 
of two things, both are existent, and become united, 
which could be the probans, the establisher (sdédhaka) 
and which the probandum, the established ?? If, 
on the other hand, the probans does not become 
united with the probandum, then on that very account 
it could not establish it; for example, the lamp does 
not illumine an object unless it is united with it. 
When the opposition is urged on the basis of uniting, 
it is Parity rae convergence, and when it is urged on 
the basis of non-uniting, it is Parity per Non-conver- 
gence. 


(11-12) When the opposition is set up in the form 

of continued questioning, that it is necessary for the 

propounder of the Sh see proposition 

Prasanga and tO point out the proof for the probans 

Pratidretntasama. also, it is opposition called Parity per 
continued question. 


For instance, the opposition says, you do not 
mention the reason for asserting that the clod of 
eatth, which is endowed with qualities conducive 





1 Nydyabha sya, V. i. 4, 

*Itis only what is not already accomplished that can be 
established; what is united with anything must be an accomp- 
lished entity; hence, no such thing can be what is to be 
established, the pba and when two things unite, they 
become identified; hence, if the probans and the probandum 
become united, there can be no relation of cause and effect bet- 
ween them.—Tdsparya. 


® Nydyabbigga V. i. 7. 
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to action, must be active; and until the reason is 
mentioned, nothing can be accepted as true.} 


Again, when the opposition is based upon a coun- 
ter-instance, it is parity per counter-instance. 


As for example—The original proposition having 
been put forward in the form—the Arman is active, 
because it is endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, like the clod of earth; the opponent sets up 
a counter-instance,—A&ala, which is endowed with 
qualities conducive to action, is found to be without 
action, and hence, why cannot the Atman be regarded 
as active, like A&dfa? But what is that aul in 
Akasa which is conducive to action? It consists of 
contact with air, which aided by samskdra leads to 
action, as is found in the ca8e of the contact with the 
tree.? 

(13) Anutpattisama—The proposition being stated 
in the form,-sound is non-eternal, because it comes 
after effort, like the jar. The opponent sets up the 
following opposition—Betore it is produced, the 
sound has not appeared; hence, at that time the cha- 
racter of coming after effort, which is the ground 
urged for its non-eternality, does not subsist in sound; 
and since this character does not subsist in sound, it 
follows that sound is cternal; and that which is eternal 
is never produced. This opposition based on non- 
generation is Parity per non-generation or non-produc- 
tron. 

(14) Samfaya-sama—The proposition being put for- 
ward in the form—sound 1s non-eternal, because it 


1 The Tatparya thus explains the difference between parity 
per continued question and parity per probandum: In parity per pro- 
bandum, the opponent urges the necessity of the probans and 
all other factors of reasoning being provided in support of 
the example, exactly in the same manner as is done in support 
of the probandum; while in the parity per continued question, he 
only wants to know by what means of cognition the example 
is known. 

* The contact of air with the tree leads to the action of 
moving in the tree; hence, the contact of air in Aki fa alsa 
should be conducive to action. 


® Nydyabba sya, V. i. 12, 
F. 77 
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comes after effort, like the jar; the opponent opposes 
it by casting doubt over it: even though sound comes 
after effort, ithas this similarity to the eternal Sdmdnya, 
that both are perceptible by the senses; and the same 
also constitutes its similarity to the non-eternal jar; 
thus, by reason of its similarity to both eternal and 
non-eternal things, there must be doubt as to the 
real character of sound.! 


(15) Prakaranasama—By reason of the similarity 
(of sound) to both, eternal and non-eternal things, 
there is likelihood of the two contrary views (i.e. 
the original Proposition as wellas its contrary):— 
this is what is meant by the term ‘prakriya’, or ‘vaci- 
Nation’ in the Sitra:s One view being—‘sound must 
be non-eternal, because it ‘comes after effort, like the 
Jat’,—the other view is propounded on the basis of 
the similarity (of sound) to eternal things (‘sound 
must be eternal, because it is cognized by the audi- 
tory organ, like the fabdatra,). "Thus, then, itis found 
that when the Probans-‘because it comes after effort’ — 
is put forward as constituting the similarity (of sound) 
to non-eternal things, it is not free from the possi- 
bility of the contrary view being set up; and in the 
face of this possibility, the conclusion sought to be 
based upon that Probans cannot be established. The 
same holds good in regard to a Probans that would 
be put forward as constituting the ‘similarity’ (of 
sound) to eternal things. The Opposition put for- 
ward on the basis of this ‘vacillation’ constitutes 
“Parity per Neutralisation’. 


What has been said in this Siitra applies also to 
the case of Dissimilarity, and ‘by reason of Dissimi- 
larity to both, there arises vacillation,—and Oppo- 
sition based upon this reasoning constitutes Parity 
per Neutralisation’’ 2 


(16) Ahbetusama—‘Probans’ is that which proves; 
and this could exist only either (a) before, or (b) 
after, or (c) together with, the probandum (that which 





1 Nyayabbi ga, V. i. 14. 
2 Nyéyabhi sya, V. i. 16. 
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it is intended to prove). Now, () if the Probans 
is held to exist before the Probandum,—at the time 
that the Probandum is not there, of what could it be 
the ‘probans’, ‘means of proving’? (b) If it is held 
to exist after the Probandum,—in the absence of the 
Probans, of what could there be the ‘Probandum’ (to 
be proved)? (c) If the Probans and the Probandum 
are held to exist (simultaneously), since both would 
be equally existent, which could be the ‘probans’ 
(means of proving) of what? From all this follows 
that the ‘probans’ does not differ from what is noz- 
probative’. 


This contention, thus based upon similarity to 
what is non-probative, constitutes “Parity per Non- 
probatweness’ 4 


(17) Arthdpattisama—The proposition having been 
sought to be established by the reasoning—‘sound is 
non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the 
jar’,—if the opponent seeks to establish the con- 
trary conclusion by means of Presumption,—this is 
a case of “Parity per Presumption’. 


It is as follows :—I€ sound is held to be non- 
eternal, on the ground of its coming after effort, 
which constitutes its similarity to non-eternal 
things,—then it follows by implication, that sound 
must be regarded as eternal, on the ground of its 
similarity to eternal things, consisting in the fact 
that it is intangible, like eternal things’.? 





1 Nyayabha sya, Vi 1. 18, 


This Futile Rejoinder difers from ‘Parity per Convergence’ 
and ‘Parity per Non-convergence’ on the following points :—(1) 
In these latter the question raised was in regard to the form of 
the Probans, while in the present case, it is raised in regard to 
its causal efficiency; (2) in the latter two the convergence, or 
otherwise, was in regard to the thing denoted by the words of 
the probans, while here it is the verbal expression that is taken 
up for enquiry: (3) there were only two alternatives, while here 
we have three; (4) those two had the semblance of the conten- 
tion urging the fact of the qualification of the Probans being 
untrue, while here the contention urges a reasoning to the 
contrary—Bodhasiddhi of Udayana. 


® Nydyabha sys, V. i. 21. 
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(18) Avisesasama—The single (common) pro- 
petty, in the case in question, is that of coming after 
effort; and because this single property is present 
in sound and in the jar, if these two things be re- 
garded as non-different,—i.e., both be regarded as 
“non-eternal’;—then all things should have to be 
regarded as non-different—Why?—Because the pro- 
perty of ‘existence’ is present in all; the one property 
of ‘existence’ is present in all things; and since “exis- 
tence’ is present in all things, all things should be 
regarded as non-different. Such contention consti- 
tutes ‘Parity per Non-difference’ 


(19) Upapattisama—“Tf sound is held to be non- 
eternal, because there is present yround (or evidence) 
for its non-eternality—there is present evidence for 
eternality also, in the shape of intangibility; so that 
it may be regarded as eternal also’’. This, being 
an opposition based upon the presence of grounds 
for both, “Eternality’ and ‘Non-eternality’, is “Parity 
per Evidence’ 

(20) Upatlabdhisama—Even in the absence of the 
character of coming after effort which is mentioned as 
the cause (ground) of ‘non-eternality—this ‘non- 
eternality’ is found in that sound which proceeds 
from the breaking of the branches of the tree shaken 
by the wind (this sound not being the product of 
the effort of any person);—and the opposition, 
based upon this fact of the Probandum being found 
to exist even in the absence of the Probans, consti- 


tutes “Parity per Apprehension’ .® 


1 Nyayabba sya, V.1. 23. 

Udayana in his Bodhasiddhi, notices a different interpreta- 
tion of this S#ra by which the meaning is as follows :—‘The 
single property that constitutes the Probans 1s really effective; 
so that if the Subject and the Example were taken as possessed 
of the unqualified probandum, then they would be non-different 
in every way, Sarvavisesahb; because their co-existence is well- 
known.’ 

9 Nyayabbagya, V. 1. 25. 

® Nyayabhd sya, V. i, 27. 

_, Phe Bodbasiddhi mentions five kinds of this Futile Re- 
Joinder ; (1) The Subject existing in the absence of the Proban- 
dum, which makes it a case of the Fallacy of ‘Contradiction’ ;— 
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(21) Anupalabdhisama—(The First Parity puts for- 
watd the Proposition in the following form)— ‘It 
is not true that even before it is uttered, sound exists 
and (if it is not heard), it is simply that there is non- 
apprehension of it’;—this is not ttue—why ?—be- 
cause we do not perceive any covering or obstruction; 
that is, in the case of such things as water (under- 
ground) and the like, we find that when they are 
existent, if there is non-apprehension of them, it is 
due to the presence of obstruction (in the shape of 
the surface of the ground under which the water 
lies); in the case of sound, however, we do not find 
its non-apprehension to be due to the presence of 
obstruction or any such causes of non-apprehension; 
and such cause of its nonapprehension would cer- 
tainly have been perceived (if it existed), just as it is 
perceived in the case of water etc.;—as a matter of 
fact, however, no such cause is perceived (in the 
case of sound); hence, it follows that when sound is 
not apprehended (heard), its condition is contrary 
(not analogous) to that of the water etc. (i.e. while 
water etc., ate existent, sound is non-existent.) 


“The ‘Non-apprehension’ of Obstruction etc., is not 
apprehended;—and from this ‘non-apprehension of 
the non-apprehension,’ it follows that the latter 
does not exist; and this ‘non-apprehension’ being 
non-existent, what has been urged by the First 
Party as the ‘Probans’ of his reasoning is found 
to be non-existent; all which leads to the con- 
clusion that obstruction etc., are existent. And 
since the contrary conclusion is thus proved, the 
original proposition—‘it is not true that even 


(2) the Subject existing without the Probans,—this being a case 
of the Faljlacy of the ‘Unknown’;—(3) the Subject existing 
without both Probans and Probandum,—when there are both 
of the said fallacies;—(4) the Probandum existing without the 
Probans—this being a case of untrue premiss, the Probans not 
being invariably concomitant with the Probandum;—(5) the 
Probans existing without the Probandum, in which case also the 
necessary invariable concomitance between the two would be 
wanting. It goes on to cite examples of the Futile Rejoinder 
based upon each of these five, 
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before it is uttered, sound exists, and it is simply that 
there is non-apprehension of it’—is not proved. 


Thus, it is found that the probans, ‘because ob- 
struction is not apprehended’, is equally applicable 
to the obstruction, and to the non-apprehension of 
the obstruction.” 


This opposition, based upon non-apprehension, 
constitutes “Parity per Non-apprehension’ + 


(22) Anityasama—“When the First Party says 
that—‘sound should be regarded as non-eternal, 
by reason of its similarity to the jar, which is non- 
eternal’,—he becomes faced with the undesirable 
contingency of having to regard all things as non- 
eternal, by reason of their similarity (consisting of 
existence) to the jar, which is non-eternal’’.—This 
opposition based upon ‘non-eternality’ constitutes 
“Parity per Non-eternality 2 


(23) Nityasama—The proposition is put forward 
in the form—‘sound is non-eternal’; now, is this 
‘non-eternality’ of sound eternal, everlasting, or non- 
eternal, evanescent P If it is present in sound at 
all times, then, since the property (non-eternality) is 
everlasting, the thing to which that property belongs 
(sound) must also be everlasting, so that sound 
should be eternal. If, on the other hand, the said 
property (non-eternality) is not present in sound 
at all times,—then since (at some time or other) 
‘non-eternality’ would be absent in sound, sound 
would be ‘eternal’. This opposition based upon 
‘Eternality’, constitutes ‘Parity per Erernality’.* 


1 Nyéyabha ya, V. i. 29. 

2 Nydyabha gya, V. 1. 32. 

This Fwtile Rejoinder is described as based upon ‘simi- 
larity’; it includes also a similar rejoinder based upon dissimi- 
latity’—says the Bodbasiddhi. 

® Nydgabha sya, V. i. 35. 

In this Sitra, the mention of ‘non-eternality’ is meant 
to include all those specific reasons that may be adduced in 
support of the non-eternality of sound. The sense of the 
definjtion of ‘Parity per Evernality’ 1s as follows—When the 
Opponent puts forward certain exhaustive alternatives in regard 
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(24) Rae otiginal proposition is put 
up in the form-‘sound is non-eternal, because it is 
the outcome of effort’; now that which is ‘the out- 
come of effort’ is such as, not having previous exis- 
tence comes into existence; as is found to be the 
case with such products as the jar and the like; that 
which is ‘non-eternal’, on the other hand, is such as, 
having come into existence, ceases to exist. Such 
being the condition of things, the opposition is set 
up on the basis of the diverse character of the pro- 
ducts of effort. ‘Coming into existence after effort’ 
we find in the case of the jar, and we also find the 
‘manifestation’ of things concealed under some ob- 
struction, by the removal of the obstruction (and this 
also is the outcome of a and there is no special 
reason to show whether sofnd comes into existence 
after cffort, or there is only manifestation of it (after 
effort); and the opposition set up on the basis of this 
fact of both these (production and manifestation) 
being equally the ‘products of effort;! is ‘Parity per 
Character of Effect’ 


(25) Kathabhdsa—(The first step consisting of the 
Proposition, ‘sound must be non-eternal, because 
it is the outcome of effort, like the jar’), it is urged 
against this that the Probans is ‘inconclusive’, and 
being ‘inconclusive’, it cannot prove the ‘conclusion’ 
—(this represents the second step);—(to this the First 
Party, offers the following wrong answer, which 
represents the third step)—If my Probans cannot 
prove the conclusion because it is inconclusive, then— 
that is, the denial also is ‘inconclusive’; it denies 
something, and does not deny other things; and being 
‘inconclusive’, it cannot prove the desired conclusion. 


to the property put forward by the First Party, and shows that 
none of these is admissible, and then proceeds to urge that the 
Subject cannot, on that account be accepted as having that 
property;—this form of opposition constitutes ‘Parity per Eze- 
nality’—Bodhasiddh: (Udayana). 

1 Nydyabha sya, V. i. 37. 

The mere fact of Sound being the ‘outcome of effort, 
does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that it is non-eternal, 
it comes into existence of is destroyed; for even if it were only 
manifested, it could be regarded as the ‘outcome of effort’. 
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Or, the opponent having said—“If sound be 
held to be non-eternal, there is no special reason why 
what happens to sound, after effort, is production, 
and not manifestation’,—(he is met by the First 
Patty with the following wrong answer) if sound be 
held to be eternal, then also there is no special reason 
why what happens to sound is manifestation, not 
production, Thus special reasons being equally 
wanting in both views, both are equally inconclu- 
sive,? 

(1) Negrahasthana 


Nigrahasthana (clincher) is the last of the wtong 
process to dcfcat one’s opponents. It has been 
defined as a case of misapprehension as also when 
there is incomprehension Yezpratipatti and apratzpatt:). 
All the types of clinchers are meant for defeating an 
opponent and rarely to strengthen the truth. 
There ate twenty two varieties of it mentioned 
by Gotama. They ate: pratyiidhani, pratyiiantara, 
pratyiavirodha, pratijidsannydsa, hetvantara, arthintara, 
niwarthaka, avijndtartha, aparthaka, apraptakala, nyina, 
adhika, punarukta, ananubhdsana, asiana, apratibha, 
vikgepa, matdnujiid, paryanuyozya, npekgana, niraniuyojya, 
anuyoga, apasiddhanta, and hetvabhasas. These are all 
explaincd and illustrated by Vatsyayana in his 
Bhagya,” and 1s briefly explained below : 

(1) Pratijidhani (violating the proposition)—The 
Bhayya explains it as—the opposition having been 
set up on the basis of a certain property which is 
conttary to the Probandum, if the first party admits 
that that contraty property, which belongs to the 
counter-instance cited by the opponent, 1s present 
in the example cited by himself, he violates his 
otiginal proposition; hence, this becomes a case 
of Pratijnahani. 


As for Example—Sound is non-eternal (anityah 
Sabdah), because it is perceptible by the senses (ain- 
driyakatvat), like the jar (ghatavat). 

But the opponent says, that we find that generality 
(simanya) which is eternal, is also perceptible by the 


1 Nydyabhagya, V. i. 39. V. ii, 1. 
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senses, and so why sound also should not be eternal 
(nitya)? Being met with this opposition, the first 
party may say, if sémdanya, which is perceptible by the 
senses, is eternal, the jar also may be feral: and in this 
the first party attributes eternality to the example 
that he had cited in support of his proposition and 
in so doing he violates his entire paksa (view point). 


The Bodhasiddbi remarks that the siitra describes 
two kinds of violating the proposition,—the first is 
described by the very name, Pratifidbani and another 
by the rest of the sitra—pratidr stantadharmablyanujia 
svadr stinte pratisiiahanih, meaning when the property 
of the counter instance, urged by the opponent, is 
admitted by one to be present in the example cited by 
himself, it is a case of Pretiyiahant.1 The example of 
the former kind would be that case when, finding 
that he cannot bring forward arguments to sustain 
his position, the first party entirely surrenders 
his point saying—all right, 1 give up my point: 
Sound is not non-eternal. What is cited above is the 
example of the second kind. 


(2) Pratiidntaram (shifting the proposition). It 
has been defined as the subject of the original proposi- 
tion having been denied, if the first party finds a 
diversity in the properties (of the example and the 
counter-instance), and puts it forward with a view 
to establish the former proposition.2 The Bhdsyz 
says that in the same instance quoted above when 
the subject of the original proposition is denied, 
the first party finds a diversity in the properties of 
example and the counter-instance; that is, he finds that 
while both, jar and sdmadnya, have a certain property, 
being perceptible by the senses, in common, there 
are others in which they differ, namely, that sdmdnya is 
perceptible by the senses and all pervading, while the 
jat is perceptible and sot-all-pervading; and perceiving 
this diversity of properties he puts it forward with a 
view to establish his former proposition, in the 
following manner : Just as the jar is not-all-pervading, 
so is sound also not-all-pervading and hence, like 


IV. ii. 2, *V. ii. 3. 
F. 78 
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the jar, it should be non-eterna] also. Now, here the 
former prfoposition was —sound is non-eternal; 
while sound is not-all-pervading is a totally different 
proposition. 


The Tazparya adds the following to this : though 
when the first party puts forward the fact of sound 
being not-all-pervading, the idea in his mind is that, 
after having brought this home to the other patty, 
he would add that as a qualifying clause to his ori- 
ginal premiss, stating it in the form,—because sound, 
while being not-all-pervading, is perceptible by the 
senses, it must be non-eternal; yet until he actually 
does so, his position is clearly subject to the said 
clincher. 


(3) Pratijiavirodba (contradicting the proposition). 
The Bhasya explains it thus, the proposition is stated 
in the form— 


Substance must be something different from the 
quality, because no objects are ever perceived, except 
colour etc. 


Here, in this case there is a contradiction, that 
is, if substance is something different from quality, 
then it is not possible that nothing except colour etc. 
should be perceived; while 1f nothing except colour 
etc. is perceived, then it is not possible that subs- 
tance should be something different from quality ; 
thus, there is a conflict between the two statements— 
substance must be different from quality and nothing 
except colour etc. is perceived, which are mutually 
nugatory and are impossible. 


The Bodbasiddhi remarks that the contradiction 
between the proposition and the statement of the pro- 
bans has been mentioned only by way of illustration ; 
as amatter of fact, there is contradiction of the pro- 
position whenever there is any inconsistency between 
any two factors of the reasoning, and also when 
Se proposition is inconsistent with a well-ascertained 
act. 


(4) Pratijtdsannydsa (renouncing the proposition). 
The original proposition haying been put forward 
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in the form—Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
perceptible by the senses. The other party says— 
Samanya is perceptible by the senses, and is yet eternal, 
and similarly, sound also which is perceptible by the 
senses, may be eternal. The original thesis thus be- 
ing opposed, if the first party happens, to say—who 
says that sound is non-eternal? This retraction of 
what had been affirmed tn the proposition is what ts 
called pratitidsannydasa. 


(5) Hetvantara (shifting the probans). The Bhd.ya 
explains it as—The proposition is set up in the form— 


Everything that is manifested has a single origin, 
because products emanating from a single origin have 
a definite magnitude (parimana), 


in the case of cup and other products of clay we 
find a definite magnitude (parimdpa), 


the product being of the same magnitude as the 
composition of the original substance, and such 
magnitude is found in every product; 


and every manifested thing is found to havea de- 
finite magnitude, 


hence, from the fact that every product emanating 
from a single origin has a definite magnitude, we 
conclude that everything that is manifested emanates 
from a single origin. 


Against this argument of the first party, the follow- 
ing opposition is set up with a view to show that 
the probans is not invariably concomitant with the 
probandum :— 


As a matter of fact, magnitude is found present 
in products emanating from the same origin, as also 
in those emanating from several origins. This oppo- 
sition haying been put forward, the first party says, 
my reasoning would then be because a definite magni- 
tude is found in the cup and other products, in all 
which there subsists the same original substance, 
every manifested thing, having subsisting in it plea- 
sure, pain and delusion (the constituent attributes of 
avyakta), is found to have definite magnitude; and 
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from this follows that no other original substances 
being found subsisting in all manifested things, 
they must all have a single origin in the form of 
Avyakta. 


Now, here it is found that in the first instance the 
first party stated the probans in an unqualified form, 
because they have a definite magnitude and when this was 
objected to, he added a qualification to it, in the from 
—while having the same original substance subsisting in 
them; and this thus becomes a case of hetvaniara. 


(6) Arthéntara  (irrelevancy)—It means—some- 
thing which is not relevant in the context. As for 
instance, in otder to prove his statement—Sound is 
non-eternal, if he adduces the /etn, because that sound 
is the quality of A&éfa, it'is a case of arthdntara; or 
Sabdab nityab, asparsatudt. Here also the beta has 
nothing to do with the thesis. 


(7) Nirarthaka (meaningless jargon). As for ins- 
tance, sound is eternal, because ka, ca, ta, ta, pa are 
ja, ba, ga, da, daa and so on. All this is meaning- 
less. 


(8) Avifidtartha (unintelligibility). If the asser- 
tion is made and is not understood by the audience 
and the second party even if stated three times, this 
constitutes unintelligibility. This may be due to 
the use of words having double meaning or having 
used words not ordinarily used, ot uttered hurriedly. 


(9) Aparthaka (inco-herence). In a case where, 
there being no connection between the expressions 
following one another, they are found to offer no 
connected meaning; as for instance, the words uttered- 
ten pomegranats (dala cadimdni), six apiipas (breads) 
etc. where there is no connection. 


(10) Apraptakdlam (inconsequentiality), when the 
factors of reasoning are stated in the reversed order. 
As for instance, in a syllogism, there is a natural 
otder of the factors which gives a meaning and if 
this order is reversed whereby no natural meaning is 
derived, it is called a case of apraptakdlam. 
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(11) Nyana (incomplete) and (12) adbika (redun- 
dant)-when less or more factors in a syllogism are 
offered. 


(13) Punarukia (repitition). The re-statement of 
words and ideas constitutes repitition except in the 
case of reproduction. 


(14) Panarvacanam—Repeating the actual statement 
by means of directly expressive words of what is 
already implied. 


(15) Ananubhdsanam—lf the first party fails to 
restate what has been stated by the second party, 
three times, and duly understood by the audience, 
it is a case of non-reproducfion. 


(16) Ayitanam—when the statement is not compre- 
hended, it is a case of sucomprehension. 


(17) Apratibha—It is embarassment when the party 
does not know the answer and keeps silent. 


(18) Vsksepa—When the party breaks off the dis- 
cussion under the pretext of business, it is a case of 
eV aston. 


(18) Matanwyiid, if the patty admits flaw in his own 
thesis, and then urges the same in that of the oppo- 
nent, it is a case of confessing the contrary opinion. 
In other words, when the party admits that defect 
in his thesis, which has been urged against it by the 
opponent, and without trying to show that his thesis 
is free from that defect, he simply says, the same 
defect is found in your statement also. 


(19) Paryanuyojyopek sana—When one party has ren- 
dered himself cee to a clincher, if the Slice party 
fails to bring it home to him, by directly charging 
him with it, the latter himself becomes subject to 
the clincher of overlooking the censwrahle. 


(20) Niranuyojyénuyoga—when one party urges a 
clincher when there is no clincher, incurred by the 
oO patty, it is a case of censuring the un-censur- 

e. 
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(21) Apasiddhanta—Having taken up one stand- 
point, if the party carries on the discussion without 
restriction, it is a case of inconsistency. 


Hetvabhasas have been already discussed before. 

This ends all the methods which in a debate the 
various patties can apply to obtain victory over his 
opponent. 


It may be pointed out that though the ultimate 
end of Indian philosophy, particularly the Nyaya sys- 
tem, is to get rid of all the pains including the so- 
called pleasures, yet it is in reality, the correct know- 
ledge of the absolute (¢attvayfiana) which is the ulti- 
mate end of the system. This again, is possible 
through the direct perception, realization, of the 
.dtman as given in the sgutim Armd vd are drastavyah. 
It is therefore, that Gotama says—Tattvddhyava- 
sdyasamraksandrtham jalpavitande bijaprarohasamraksa- 
nartham kantakasékhavaranavat,’ meaning, disputation 
and wrangling should be carried on for the purpose 
of defending one’s own determination to get at the 
truth; just as the hedge of thorny branches is put up 
for the protection of sprouting seeds. 


Though Gotama mentions disputation and wrang- 
ling alone for the purpose of protecting the truth, yet 
it seems that all the other various categories, namely, 
vada, salpa, vitandd, hetvabhasa, chala, sati and nigrahas- 
thana, are also at times, to be utilized for protecting 
the truth. Besides, to me it seems that, no doubt, the 
system is an ddbydtmika school of philosophy in order 
to realize the svaripa of the Atman, yet those various 
methods of ae for victory over the opponent 
are also meant to fight against the Buddhists and 
other ndstikas who preached against the ddhydtmika 
philosophy as ordinarily understood in common parl- 
ance for which the system of Nyaya stands. 


Of these categories, Wada alone -is directly 
meant for the correct realization of the absolute 
reality, while all the rest are indirectly meant to 
be used in debates to gain the superiority over the 
opponents and that also to realize the Trsth ultimately. 


1 IV. ii. 50. 
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This practice of utilizing these methods of de- 
feating the opponents became so popular in India and 
also in Tibet, later on, that it smashed the ultimate 
end of the Astras. All the intelligent students became 
so vety interested in this process of jaya and parajaya 
that they forgot that the ultimate end of all the 
schools was DarSana, visualizing the absolute truth 
and not saya and parijaya. 


These categorics thus; have double edged function 
like the thorny hedges placed round about the flowers. 
They protect the most desired end, that is, flower, 
or the absolute reality and also prick those who 
approach them to destroy their existence. It is in 
this way, that the real nature of the Absolute realtty 
is possible to be visualized without being mislead by 
the Nastikas. This is the purpose of including these 
categories in this Science of Reasoning which 1s also 
ultimately meant to help the enquirer (syfidsu) to 
have a vision of the Atman. It is therefore, that the 
above section has been called the Tattvajndnaparipalana 
prakarana (section dealing with the guarding of the 
true knowledge). 


It is thus, that the correct knowledge of all the 
sixteen categories leads to the gradual removal of 
mithyajiana, thereafter, defects (raga, dvesa and moha), 
pravrtt: (action, that is, the feelings of pleasure and 
pain), birth and ultimately, entire pain for ever.! 
Therefore, I repeat what Vatsyayana has said here— 
this Science of Reasoning dealing as it does, with the 
means of right cognition and the other categories, 
is the lamp to all sciences; the means of the know- 
ledge of all things, it is the basis of all activities and 
as such, it has been expounded at the very outset of 
all the scientific investigations. 


As regards the knowledge of the truth and the 
attainment of the highest good(spoken of in the 
Nydyasitra), it must be borne in mind that there is 
such knowledge and such attainment dealt with in 
(and pertaining specifically to) each of the four sciences 





1 Nydyashtra, 1. i. 2. 
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ot branches of knowledge, mentioned in the Nyaya- 
bhasya, namely, Anviksiki, tray, vartd and dapdaniti, 
in its own peculiar manner. In this science we 
are dealing with the science of the Atman which 
is the knowledge of the truth, is the knowledge of 
the Atman and other objects of cognition; and the 
attainment of the highest good, is the obtaining of 
Final Release, of course, from the standpoint of 
the Nyaya system. Gotama, even being fully aware 
of the altimate Reality of Indian philosophy, that is, 
the Afma-darfana, has confined his treatment in his 
system only from the common-sense point of view, 
keeping in mind the synthetic gradation amongst the 
various schools of philosophy. 


At the end one thing1 want to repeat. There is 
no system of Philosophy, including those of Carvaka, 
Jaina and Buddhist, which really aims at any mutual 
criticizm of stand-points. They preach from_ their 
different angle of vision about the same a/timate Truth- 
Atmadarsana which is the only goal of Indian 
thought in every field of learning. So has beensaid by 
Puspadanta in his Mahimnab stotra— 


Racing vaicitrydt 
ryukutilanandpathajusam 
nrnamekogamyap 


tuamasi payasdmarnava iva {] 


INDEX 


A 

Abhava, 163;—production 
from, 163;—not a separate 
Category, 259 

Abhayadeva Sin, 478 

Abhayam-Jyotih, (Eternal 
light) 7,201] 

Abhiavapadartha, 234 

Abbidbarmakosa, 48, 132 

Abhihitinvayavadi, 193 

Abhimanyu, 13 

Abhinanda, 120, 124 

Abhinava—Vaiéesikaikadeé:- 
nah, 250 

Abhoga, 115 

Abhyudayika, performance of, 
251 

Acarapradipa, 282 

Acarya Sammati, 411 

Acyuta Thakkura, 392 

Adhikaranakaumudt, 339, 361, 
371 

Adhyayana, 26-27, 131 

Adgsta, 176;—manipulation of 
creation, 177 

Advayaranya, 478 

Advastaratnaraksana, 32 

Advaita school of Sankara, 19 

Advattasiddb:, 320, 430 

Advattavada-Khandana, 451 

Agasti, 17 

Agastya, the great Rsi, 175 

Aghoras, 19 

Agreement and Difference, 
Methods of, 7 

Ahibhitsana Bhatticdrya, 453 

Ahnensibuka, explained, 379 

Ahrika, a Jain writer, 19, 80, 
132 

Akalanka, 132, 477 
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Akbar, 355 

Akhanda-Bliss, 235 

Akkamma, 463 

Aksararambha, 151 

Alankarapariskara, 436 

Alaukika-Sannikarsa, 261 

Alarkanagara, 295 

Amalinanda Sarasvati, 115 
458, 466 

Amaranatha Bhattacdryya, 354 

Ambadasa Sastri, 194 

Amrtodaya, 373, 375, 377, 383- 
84 

Armfasamviadavidi, 132 

Anabhiratt, 91 

Ananta Jha, 375 

Anantanarayana, 468 

Anantavitya, 477 

Anruddhavrits, 179 

Annambhatta, 338, 345, 367, 
434, 467-68, 478-79, 512, 
515 ftn., 

Antarvyapti, 37 

AntyaviSesa, 7] 

Anu (Atom)—Eternity of, 59 

Anumina, 432;—éloka-Prasd- 
rini, 422—didhits,429, 443;— 
dlokasiramafijari, 428;—raba- 
ya, 425, 431—pratibimba, 
355, 455 

Anumitimdnasavada, 443 

Anumitiparamar favidra, 445 

Anumitiparamar fabadbabuddbi, 
433 

Anupalambba, 160 

Anivksatattvabodha, 275-76 

Anviksiki, 236 

Anvitibhidhinavadin, 195 192 

Anyadefiya, for other than 
Maithilas, 189 ftn. 
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Anyathakhyati, 298:—-vada, | 4 khydtadidhti-prasarini, 42\ 
228, 256, 440 Akhyatavadakhandana, 45) 


Apaurusa, 17 

Apavarga, 236;—1s absence of 
pain (Udayana), 202 

Apeksabuddhi, 186 

Aphela, 366 

Apobasiddhs, 83, 97 

Appayya Diksita, 115 

Aprama, 256 

Apipa, offering of, 280 

Apirvavada, 264 

“i reifalokn, 132 

Aryuna Jha, 195 

Asanga, 42 

Afancanirnaya, 383 

Astaka, 319 

Astavakra, 13 

Afévaghosa, 164 

Atadvydur tt, 247 

Aticdradinirnaya, 360 

Ativahikagarira, 114 

Aftharvaveda, 122 

Atri, 17 

Aulikyas, 89 

Auliikyapaksa, 111 

Agoka Pandita, 127-28 

Avacchedaviada, 115 

Avatchedakatvanrukti, 395 

Avatiras, 17 

Aviddhakarna, 55—62, 79 

Avimukteévara, 295 

Ayaci, (Bhavanatha), 298;— 
Miéra,170 ftn., 301, 303, 306, 
400 

Acaryyaih, 354 

Acaryacaranaih, 359 

Aciryamatam, 353 

Airy amatarabasya, 433 

Aciryaciidamani, 143 

Acaryavisaya, 406 

Akiga has no pradefa, 23 

Akanksd, 264, 266 


Akhyatavada, 110, 387, 427, 
446;—fikd, 432, 440, 445, 
450 

Akhyataviedra, 428 

Aloka by Paksadhara, 170,— 
Darpana, 194, 349, 391; 
Aloka, 226,255, 256 ftn., 275, 
282, 329, 33), 332, 334, 345, 
358, 362, 367, 371, 419-20, 
428, 430, 432, 442, 444, 
467, 471, 515 ftn.;—bhbasapa, 
342,--partSsta, 339, 370;— 
prkiga, 368;—rabasya, 338, 
438;—sdramatjari, 300, 337; 
——vivaranda, 383,—viveka, 337 

Alambanaparikga, 43 

Alayavy fidna, 316-17 

Amoda by Sankara Migra, 194, 
283, 309-10, 324, 425 

Anandagin, 458 

Ananda Jha, 468 

Anandapiirna, 218-19 

Anvikstki, 9 

Anvikstkitattva-vivarana, 
420 

Aridhana, meaning of, 278 

Arhat (Jaina), 318 

Arambhaka-Samyoga, 187 

Atsapramana, 85 

Aryaisaptasatijikd, 81, 243 ftn. 

Aryavayracchediké, 81 

Asatti, 264 

Atman, Blissful, 166; ordi- 
narily, contact with, is not 
sathnyoga, 278;—direct per- 
ception of, 36;—has two- 
fold aspects, 204; doubts 
about the nature of, 3;— 
visualization of—~3; kro- 
wledge of—through  rea- 

soning, 6;—ultimate goal, 


346, 


INDEX 


6;—has no pradega, 23;— 
existence through inference, 
31 
Atmabodha, 276 
Atmamano-nandatvasiddhi, 320 
Atmatuttoadipika, 42) 
Atmatattvaprabodha, 42) 
Atmatativavweka, 92, 168-69, 
189, 196, 269, 290, 343, 388, 
418, 430,—dédhit1, 426 
Atmavidya, 236 
Ayutassddbas, 232-33 


B 

Babuyana a/zas Babuai Jha, 394 
408 

Bacca Jha, 340, 401 

Badarayana, 11 

Bahirvyapt, 37 

Bahya, 199 

Bahydrthabhah ga, 160 

Balarama Udasin, 113 

Badali Migra, +400 

Balabhadra Miéra, 282,478 

Balakriga on Yajiiavalkya, 118-19 

Balakrsna Misra, 396, 401 

Balagastri Ranade, 102, 394 
-~Balasarasvati, 397 

Bambhaninima (village), 241 

Bauddhivatara [évara, 157 

Bauddhadhrkara, 160, 168, 193, 
282, 432, 464;—Didbiti, 432, 
443—vrwarana,  383;—vivrti, 
171 

Bauddhamata on 
315—~17 

Badhi—Varddhamana, son of 
Ganigega, 241 

Bhavani, 425 

Bana Bhatta, 47, 125 

Bechana Jha, 408 

Being comes out of son-being, 28 

Bhadrabahu II —Date of, 41-42 


category, 
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Bhadreévara, 357 

Bhagavadgita, 2, 167, 176, 395 

Bhagavan, 87 

Bhagavandatta, 397 

Bhagavrtti, 291 

Bhagiratha Thakkura, 169,193- 
94, 273, 335, 345, 357, 348- 
50, 364 367, 

Bhairava Simha, 224, 296-97 

Bhaktu (Rucidatta) 335, 347 

Bhimati, 19,100, 106, 114-115, 
349 

Bhara (Ksattriya clan), 366 

Bharaharasastra, 48-9 

Bhairava Jha, 375 

Bharata, a sub-school of Saiva- 
Nyaya, 18; 389 

Bharga, 44,—Date, 44-5 

Bharga-Bharadvaja~prabhf- 
tayah, 419 

Bhartfhar1, 111, 126, 520 

Bhaskara, 167, 192, 222-23, 
229, 291 

Bhaskarodayé, 515 ftn, 516 ftn. 

Bhaskara Raya, 460 

Bhasapariccheda, 422, 436, 472, 
498 ftn 

Bhasarvayiia, 26;—Saiva Nawya- 
yika, 69, 81—92, 120, 456, 
486 

Bhasma, use of, on forehead, 
156 

Bhasya—characteristics of, —-35, 
323, 408, 452, 481; 
~—candra, 408;—Kdara 462, 

Bhatta on Mukti, 312;—-mata 
on category, 314, 318 

Bhatfabbdséprakafa, 473 

Bhatticarya, Binayatosha, 72, 
380 

Bhatticéryacaranah, 354 

Bhattaikadesi-Mandanah, 439 

Bhatta, Raghava, 84, 456 
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Bhatti Kavya, 388 

Bhatta Vadindra, 456-62 

Bhaura, 358 

Bhava=$1va, 18 

Bhavabhiti, 118-19 

Bhavananda Siddhintavagia, 
337, 351, 393, 421, 426-29 

Bhavananadt, 273, 427, 429, 469; 
—prakafa, 429, 470-71 

Bhavanidatta, 375 

Bhavanatha Misra, 143, 170 ftn. 
194, 283, 303, 400, 425 ;— 
Thakkura, 3753 

Bhavani, mother of Sankara 
Miéra, 194,301, 304 

Bhavaninatha Mifra, 243 ftn. 
248 

Bhavaprakaga, 391 

Bhavaprakaftka, 373 

Bhavarthadipikd, 434 

Bhavefvara, Mahiraya, 289 

Bhavivikta, 62-4, 66-0, 78-9 

Bhavinipati, 392 

Bhedaddbikara, 475 

Bhedadipika, 349 

Bhedaprakafa, 319-20, 324 

Bhedaratna, 294, 319 

Bhedassddbi, 436;—paramdartha- 
dipika, 320 

Bhedopyjivana, 92 ftn., 465 

Bhisma Misra, 389-90 

Bhiksuka, 109 

Bhimasena Diksita, 294 

Bhimsena, son of Mallinatha, 
209 

Bhrama-VasSesika View, 266 

Bhsésana, 82, 84, 86, 199, 205- 
06, 294—Kara, 73, 208 

Bhogisvara, Mahiraja of 
Mithila, 289 

Bhitavida, 163 

Bhuvanasundarasiiri, 461 

Bibliotheque Nationals, Paris, 298 


INDEX 


Binhi, birth place of the author, 
397 

Boar-skin for shoe, 267 

Bodas, 242, 253 

Bodbicaryavatarapai yika, 48 


Bodbani, 183 ftn., 207, 209 
ftn. 
Bodhasiddh:, 91, 150, 196-97, 


208, 238, 604 ftn., 611 ftn., 
612 ftn., 614 ftn., 617 ftn., 
618 
Brahmadvaita, 312 
Brabmastddh1, 106 ftn., 115 
Brabmasdtra, 452, 464 
Brahmatattvasamiksd,\100, 111 
Brahmananda Sarasvati, 472 
Brahman, Parinama of, 168. 
Brabmantrnaya, 443 
Brabmavicdra, 451 
Brahmanyatirtha, 463 
Brhaspati, author of Caravika- 
sitra, 189, 320 
Brhadéranyaka Upanasad, | ftn., 
7,8,—vartisha, 118 
Bfhadarya, 17 
Buddha, incarnation of God, 
157 
Buddhacarita, 164 
Buddhikara Thakkura, 361 
Buddhi—eternal, old Sankhya- 
view, 39 
Buddhist, no {évara, 4;—no 
Atman, 4;—-most unhealthy 
propaganda of, 160 


Cc 
Caitanya Bhatta, 462 
Caitanyadeva, 410 
Cakrarasmi, 382 
Cakravarti, 353 
Cakravytha, 13 
Cakrefévara, 357 
Canda Jha, 390 


INDEX 


Candefvara Thakura, 244 

Candidasa, 294 

Candra, 143, 243, 311, 438;— 
on category, 313;—Jayanta’s 
father, 121,—(Pribhakara) 
248, 291 

Candragomin, 268 

Candraja Simha, 468 

Candrakanta Tarkalankara, 
158 ftn., 194, 419 

Candrapati, 349, 357;—Kala- 
prafast:, 391 

Candraprabhasiri, 476 

Candrikd, 468 

Camundatantra, 459 ftn. 

Carakasambita, 24 

Carvaka—old school of, 28;— 
system, 158, 175;—on cate- 
gory, 313, 315 

Catalogue of Mss. by A. 
Cabation, 298 ftn. 

Categories, sixteen of Nyaya, 
16;—three aspects for their 
treatment, 27 

Caturbhyya, 375 

Caturgranthika, 217, 291 

Caupad:, Udayana, 151 

Causality, 162;—old views of 
163;—theory of, 163 

Cause of inclusion of Vada, 
Jalpa etc. in Nyaya, 20 

Cause of production—discus- 
sed, 162;—Universe, 166 

Catufcaranayiga, 398 

Catusfayasannikarsa, 53 

Cennu Bhatta, 462-63 

Certificate of Honour, 341 ftn. 

Chidana, GangeSa’s village, 
240 

Chance, theory of, 165 

Change is Law of Nature, 2 

Chdndogya—an oldest Upani- 
sad, 8, 28 
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Chaos—sncial and intellectual, 
20 
Chota, 400 
Choti Jha of Mangarauni, 349 
Choudhari, 356 ftn. 
Cintimant, 345, 346 ftn., 354- 
55, 362, 367, 373, 390, 408, 
410, 418, 420, 426-27, 430-32, 
445, 448-49, 473, 475, 516 
ftn., 517;-—didbiti, 382, 434, 
437—~38;—Krtah, 3545-~pra- 
kifa by Varddhamina, 276, 
294, 346 ftn., 348, 415;— 
Sdrabh 373, rmecana, 285 
Cinnam Bhatta, 230 
Cirantana Vaigesika, 132. 
Ciradjiva Bhattacadrya, 444 
Citale Bhattaprakarana, 437 
Citradhara Migra, 407 
Citradvaitaprakafavada, 97 
Citranatha a/as Bakhedi, Misra, 
396, 401 
Citsukhi, 349, 520 ftn. 
Citsukhacarya, 84, 206, 458, 
466, 520 
Cognition, not 
susuptl, 39 
Commentary on Nydyastitra 
prior to Vatsyayana, 33-4. 
Conversion—method of, 233 
Contact, Types of, 280 
Creatton—old views about, 28; 
—no beginning of, 322 
Cidaman1, 346;—(Janakindtha) 
423;—Bhattacarya, 424, 479 
Curd, production of, 190 


D 
Da kinivayragubya-gitindmamar- 
mopadefa, 81 
Daksaprajdpat’s yaga, 324 
Dalhana, 165 
Dali, 366, 368 


produced in 
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Damodara, 349, 361;—Sastri, 
397 

Dandapani a/ras Dhanaiyaya, 
375 

Dandavweka, 275 ftn , 297 

Darihara family, 402 

Darkness, absence of light 
(Udayana), 202 

Darpana, 272, 309, 356, 358-59, 
388, 411, 473;—of Maheéa 
298,—of VateSvara 271, 298, 
332, 334 

Darvabhisara, 120 

DafaSlokividambanam, 466 

Dafalakaravivecana, 428 

Dasavatkalskantryukts, 42 

Dattatijalib, 154 

Datteévaranatha, 375 

Dayasara, 359 

Delusion (bhrama), aggreva- 
tion of, 265 

Devadatta—father of Ruci- 
datta, 346;—-mi$ra, 192;—fa- 
ther of Jatefvara, 244 

Devananda, 357 

DevanathaTarkapaiicanana,361 

Devanitha 370—73, 393, 
400;—Thakura, 339, 370— 
73; 

Devasirin, 238 

Deviputra, 448 

Dhirivahikajfiana, }85 

Dharmadatta Jhi, 340;—a/tas 
Bacca Jha, 394-96, 402 

Dharmadhyaksa, 458 

Dharmakirti, 48, 50, 55, 69, 
78-79, 83, 94, 108, 112, 114, 
119-20,125, 129-30, 197,208, 
238, 291, 438 ftn., 479 

Dharmapila, 78 

Dharmarija Adhvarin, 475-76 

Dharmarija Bhatta, 225 

Dharmagistra rules, 155 
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Dharmottara, 110, 117, 129-30, 
—pradipa, 94, 127 ftn., 
128-30, 132, 137, 180 

Dharanidharacarya, 221 

Dhautapariksa, 360 

Dhira, 349 

Dhirasimha, 297 

Dhirendra, 374 

Dhyanakantha, 357 

Dualectics, science of, 238, 240 

Didhit:, 171, 352, 388,414,421, 
425, 427, 430—32, 439, 445, 
471, 498 ftn. 

Didhttigidharthaprakastka, 429, 
470 

Didhiti kennyinotavida, 451 

Didh tiwidyota, 382 

Digambara, 109, 175; Digam- 
baramata, 317-18 

Dikkélaniriipana, 382 

Difference, No, between Nydya 
and Vaigesika, 18 

Dinakara, 367 

Dinndga, 21, 32, 42 to 47, 50, 
53, 69, 75, 78-9, 109, 120, 
129, 309, 311, 354, 439 

Dinakara Bhatta, 472 

Dipankara, 129 

Dipika, of San karananda, 165, 
368, 467, 479 

Diploma form, 341 ftn. 

Disputations, form of, 20-1 

Disturbance 1n Buddhist order, 
24 

Divakara Upadhyaya, 193, 309, 
354;—author'of Uddyota, 271; 
—(mm), 366, 421 

Divyadiptka, 366 

Doubt, at the root of philoso- 
phical Enquiry, 3 

Dravya-Kirandvaliprakafa, 411, 
362;—Vierti, 364 

Dravyasirasafigraba, 368 


INDEX 


Dravyaviveka of Pakgadhara, 271 

Dream Cognition 15 not anu- 
bhava, 149, 196,—can be 
correct, 196 

Dream Theory in Indian Thought, 
149 

Dravida, Language of, 96 

Dfstantastitra, 54 

Durmila, 389-90 

Durveka Misra, 79-0, 94-5, 
117, 127, 129, 130-33, 
170 ftn. 

Dive (Bhavanatha), 298, 301 

Duhsadhya=Candila, 243 

Duhkhabhafjana, 398 

Disanoddbara, 343 

Durgacarana Chattopadhyaya, 
129 

Durgadatta Jha, 394 

Durga-Saptafati, 388, 443 

Durlabha, 400 

Déasanoddhara by Narahari, 170, 
300, 359 

Deaita School of Vedanta—A 
History of, by Dr. B.N.K. 

arma, 464 

Dvastaparifista, 229, 230 ftn., 
of KeSava Migra, 290 

Deaitanirnaya, 293, 364, 383; 
by Narahari, 170, 242 ftn., 
270, 288 ftn, 331 ftn., 343; 
—Jivanatha 288 ftn. 

Doeatrimfatdvatrimfik’ , 47 

Dvitva-Creation process of, 
204 


E 
Ekédasédyadbikarana—tlntro- 
duction to, 248 ftn. 
Ekdvali, 373, 382-3 
End, ultimate-of Indian Phi- 
losaphy, is complete Bliss, 
18 
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Enquiry, Philosophical] — 
doubt and pain at the root 
of, 2-3 

Error, Theory of, 256 

Existence of Tantras before 
Gotama, 32 


F 
Fate Shah, 382-83 
Fallacies, fifty, dealt with, 130 
Final Emancipation, not to be 
achieved by ladies and 
Sadra, 278 
Five Sense organs only, 31 
Flux—Perpetual, 64 
Funeral rites, 155 


G 


Gadadhara, 171, 245, 273, 299, 
337, 383, 391, 394, 405, 415, 
418, 421, 433;—Bhattacarya 
387, 393, 399, 433, 443, 
449;-—Migra 348;—tika, 474, 
—viso, 368 

Gajapat: Govindadeva, 372,— 

Gajapatt Mukunda, 368;— 
Prataparudra (King), 410 

Gayahara, home village of the 
author, 396, 398 

Ganakdaritka, 83 

Ganaraina-Mabodadhs, 275 

Gangadhara Sastri, 397, 407 

Gangadhara Jha, 356 

Gangaditya, 245;—Upadhyaya, 
285 

Gangaketyavweka, 297 

Ganganatha Jha, 103 ftn., 406- 
08;—Research Institute, 91 
ftn. 

Gutgauli family, 356 

Garigeévara, 240, 357 

Ganefadatta, 397 

Gandaka Miéra, 275 
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Gangega, 150, 191, 219, 226, 
229, 348, 353, 380, 414, 426, 
430, 442, 465, 470, 486, 
503;—his subtleties, 270;— 
guru, 239;—Upadhyaya, 93, 
119, 239, 354 

Gardabhiksira-Manthana, 203 

Gauda, 150;—deéa, 138 ftn., 
—mimimsaka, 189, 191 

Gauridigambaraprabasana, 321- 
24 

Gaurikinta, 425 

Gantamadharmasasira, 24 

Gautamiyashiraprakafa, 230 

Garbhiadhina, 155 

Gargya, 17 

Gaurinitha, 400 

Gauda Kashmiri, 132 

Gauramilaka (village), 120 

Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma, 434 

Gaurinatha Sastri, 454 

Givi, 269 

Ghatakharpara, 388 

Ghateéa Upadhyiya, 245, 285- 
86 


Ghusauta family, 373;— 
Ghusoute—Nagawaira Vatsa- 
gotra family, 361, 370 

Giridhara Upadhyaya, 386— 
89, 394 

Giripati, father of Vacaspati 
Tl, 289 

Gita, 389 

Gitasakkara, 389 

Gotama, 20 313-14, 484, 491-93, 
497, 499, 504, 523, 537-38, 
540-41, 560, 570, 574-76, 
580-81, 585, 591, 596, 600, 
616, 622, 624—-date, 25;— 
Bodas, H. P. Sastri, Jacobi, 
Garbe, Suali, Stcherbatski, 
and Kaviraj, 25;—s®ira, 
Date, 24-28; 369, 436, 448, 


INDEX 


571 ftn., 595 fm., 60! ftn., 
602 ftn., 603-04. 

God’s action 1s not to be 
imitated, 279 

Gokulanatha, 273, 387, 393, 
401;—Upadhyaya, 288 ftn. 
340, 373—86, 

Gold quantity not lost in fire, 
296 

Golokanatha Nyayaratna, 450 

Golokiya, 450 

Gommatasdra, 164 

Gondhi Jha, 374 

Gondi, 382 

,Gopala, 356 ftn., Thakura, 
357-58 

Gopinitha, 273, 400; Agama- 
carya, 361; Thakkura, 373 
342 

Gopinatha (Bagch:) Kaviraya, 
453-54,—Huis, Introduction to 
Nydyasttra, 29 

Goptfnatha Migra, 380 

Gosavapaddhat:, 343 

Goswimi Bhattacirya, 450 

Govardhana, sonof Balabhadra, 
230;—brothers of, 231;— 
Misra, 234, 468, 479 

Govinda, 472;--Cakravarti, 
412;—datta, 375;—Thiakura, 
339, 361, 370 

Gfhamani Jha, 402 

Gadharthadtpika, 383, 395, 402, 
444;—sattpaloka, 395 

Gunagunibhedabhatga, 160 

Gidharthavidyotana, 437-38 

Gunananda Siddhintavagiéa, 
365 

Gunadidbiti-Mathuri, 432 

Guanarahasya, 423 

Gupaprakafa, 448 

Gunaratna, 18, 84 

Gusaratnefwari, 218-19, 479 
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Gunavive tiviveka, 430 
Guninanda, 365, 393; 
—Vidyavagiéa, 194,171,337, 
429-30 
Gunadidhitiprakafa, 446 
Gugadidhttitikd, 421 
Gunakirandvali, 457 
Ganakiranivaliprakafa, 430 
Gune, 400;—muisra, 330 
Guravah, 353 
Gurucaranah, 353 
Gurumata, 223, 319 
Gunarahasyatippani, 474 
Gunaratnasirt, 83 


H 


Hadith (wooden fetter, a word 
of Maithili language), 101 

HaladharaJha, (Hallijha), 397; 
~—Misra, great-grand-father 
of Vacaspat: II, 289 

Hala-Paficami, 151 

Halayudha; (Mm.), 400 

Halayudha MiSra (Bijipurusa) 
—302 

Hale Jha, 356 

Halefvara, 348, 357, 400;— 
Migra, 302 

Hatmsa Bhatta, 329 

Haradatta, 388 

Hariditya, father-in-law of 
Gange§a, 241 

Hara-Kitkara, 456 

Harapati, 357 

Hari, 348, (Mm.) 400, 473; 
—bhadra, 10, 219;—dasa 
Bhattacirya. 419-20;—dasa 
Nyayalatkira, 194, 286, 337, 
340 

Haridést, 419, 450;—Vyakhyé, 
451 

Haridatta 357, 
F. 8 
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Harihara alias (prasiddha) 
Nik4ra, 374 

Harihara (King), 230, 400, 462 

Harike$a, 357 

Hari Misra, 282-83, 290, 330 

Harinandana (Mm.), 400 

Harinarayana, King of Mithila, 
269 ftn. 

Harinatha Upadhyaya, 242, 250 

Hartrama, 441;—Tarkavapida, 
433, 443 

Hari$arma, son of Gargeéa, 
24 

Harisimhadeva, 
King, 242-43 

Harsacarita, 47 

Harivamga, 10 ftn. 

Hati, 349 

Hetubinda, 132; 
—ftikéloka, 131-32 

Hetucakrahamarn, 42 

Hetugastra, 10 

Hetutattvopadefa, 129 

Himsa, defined by Harinatha, 
242:—discussed, 266-67 

Hirimani Jha, 402 

Usstory of Dharmafastra, 119 
ftn.—of Navyany iya in Mithila, 
348 ftn.—of Tirbsta, by S. N. 
Singh, 195 ftn., 287, 297 
ftn. 

Holaka, 318 

Horila, 374 


240 ftn.— 


I 


India office Cat. No. 786, ftn., 
345 

Indian Logie and Atomism by 
A. B. Keith, 241 

Indian Materialists, 161 

Tndriya, meaning of, 31 

Introduction to Nydyavarttika, 50 
ftn. 
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Introduction to Vivadatintamani, 
290 ftn., 295-96 

Tsavasyopanisad, 452 

Ifara, 17;—according to San- 
khya, 178;—aSraya of eternal 
knowledge and 1s a katf, 
185;—breathing of, 181;— 
Buddhist view-reyected, 183- 
84; Carvaka view about 
Tévara rejected, 181-82; cause 
of universe, dependent upon 
Jiva’s karma, 33;—datta, 
%75:—existence of, 123, 168; 
eternal, bliss, 125;—Highest 
spiritual entity, 17;—His 
Avatiras, 17;—1s a Pramina, 
185;—Jain view, 184, its re- 
futation, 185; Jiva—distinc- 
tion,40 ftn.;—keeps universe 
in its place, 187;—Kfsna, 
39, 113, 126, 170; meaning of 
—according to Vatsyayana, 
40—-mimamsa4 view, 182-83; 
—refutation of, 183; Nitya- 
jfiana of, 204; no school dou- 
bts about His existence, 
180;—anumaina, 226, 238, 
269;—-Ommruscient Being 
—cxistence of—proved 
186-87;—-place of, in our 
schools, 163; powers of —71; 
—pranidhina,88-9;—proved 
through inference, 263; Qu- 
alities, of,—40;—sen, 132; 
—sidbana—disana, 73 ftn., 
93, 97, 116;—Sankhya also 
believes in—177;—Sankhya 
view—185, Refutation of 
185—86;—siddhi, 93, 116;— 
Tattva-Udayana, 159;—to 
fix the meaning of words, 
268;—vada, 163, 224 


INDEX 


Jacobi, 121 

Jagadguru, 240 

Jagadiga, 245, 273, 263, 352-53, 
393, 417, 421, 425, 440;— 
Bhattacarya, 355, 380, 447, 
474;— tosint, 474;—Jha, 396; 
—Misra (Tarkalankara) 350- 
53, 437 

Jagannitha a/as Jagaddhara 
375,382;— God, 157;—Tarka- 
paficinana, 450;—nathiya, 
450 

Jahnavi, mother of Pragalbha 
Misra, 325 


‘Jai, 400 


Jain Bhandar, 140 

Jainajanih, 208 

Jainas—their standpoint, 5; 
their denia] of Iévara, 5 

Jajjivalaya, family name of 
Gangegs, 241 

Jalpamahodadbi, 132 

Jamasama, home village of 
Paksadhara, 330 

Janaka Jha, 397 

Janakapur, 299 

Janakinatha, 486 ftn, 515 ftn. 
—Bhattacaryya, 346, 420-21 

Janardana, 361, 396, 401;— 
Vyisa, 440 

Janefvara Vahinipati, 336, 411 

Jaranmimartsaka, 110, 249 

Jarannaiyayika. 119, 189, 192, 
199, 208 

Jatédhara Jha, 394, 408 

jati and Vyakti, no Karakatva, 

” of, 143 

Jatibadbakapariskara, 401 

Jaa, 399 

Jayadatta, 244 

Jayakanta, 401 

Jayakpgna Tark4cdrya, 449 
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Jayadeva alias Paksadhara 
(Pakha), 346, 400;—miSra, 238 
ftn , 340-41, 396, 401, 40— 
575 ftn. 

Jayamatgald, 112 

Jayanarayana Tarkapaficinana, 
421 

Jayanatha (Jivanatha) Miuéra, 
287, 287, 401 

Jayanta, 116, 120, 122, 124, 
126, 199, 208, 223, 231, 291, 
294, 436, 487, 522-3, 550;—~ 
Bhatta, 73, 92, 119~26 

Jayanti Devi, 387 

Jayarama, 139 ftn., 194, 425 ; 

Jayatirtha, 84 

Jayarama Bhattacarya, 365; 
~—Ny4dyapaiicanana, 337-338, 
137—40 

Jayasimha (Raja), 473 

Jayasimhasiin, 84, 90 

Jayaswal, K. P. Research 
Institute, 130 

Jayavara,a group of Brahma- 
nas of Mithila, 302 ftn. 

Jetly, Dr. 140—42 

Jinavardhanacarya, 479 

Jinavardbani, 479 

Jirnoddhara, 364 

Jitari 129, 131-32 

jivacadrya, 440 

Jivanatha (Jayanatha)287-289; 
migra, 245, 306, 302, 311, 
387, 400 

Jivananda Miéra, 408 

Jivatattvaniripaga, 43) 

Jivedvara, 400 

Jaana, no direct perception 
of, 254 

Jitaina, all valid—Prabhikara, 
257 

Jiiana-Karma-samuccaya, 
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Jiianalaksana, 112,261,312, 433 

Jiianapirna, 208-09 

Jiianapati:, 357, 473 

Jianafri, 73, 93, 97, 120, 259, 
309, 311, 438 

Jaatata 254-55 

Jora, 400 

JBRS, 141 ftn. 

Journal of the Gatgandtha Jha 
Research Institute , 47 ftn.; 
JGJRI, 152 ftn. 

Judana Jha, 401 

Jyottrdipana, 446 


K 
Kadambari, 383 
—daughter, 383;—Aathdsara, 
120, 124;—kirtiSlokah, 383; 
—pradipa, 377, 383;—pras- 
nottarint, 383 
Kailagacandragiromant, 397, 451 
Kalakaumudi, 339, 361, 371 
K4lamukha School, 18, 110 
ftn.;—divisions of, 19;—its 
description, 19 
Kalépaniruktam, 388 
Ka4lavada, 163 
Kalicarana Nyayalankira, 447 
Kalikadatta, 400;—MiSra, 397 
Kalipada Tarkacarya, 454 
Kalifahkara Siddhintavagiéa, 
450 
Kalpalaté on the Al matativa- 
viveka, 152, 169, 171-72, 308 
Kalpatarn, 115 ftn., 466 
Kalyanacandra, 479 
Kalydnasvimin, 120 
Kamakhyanatha, 194;—~Bhatta- 
carya, 451;—Tarkavagida, 
143 ftn. 
Kamalagila, 57, 60, 63, 69, 70, 
72-3, 77, 81, 120 
Kamateévata (King), 372 
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Kamandaka, 236 

Kamala, 473 

Kamesvara Simha, (Maharaja- 
dhiraja), 402 

Kamyalinga, 303 ftn. 

Kanada, 89, 313-14;—rahasya, 
308 320 

Kandalj, 555 

Kandalikara, 225, 233, 291,354, 
463 

Kane, P. V., 118 

Kanha, brother of Vacaspati 
Ti, 289 

Kantakoddhara, 339, 
365, 370, 471 

Kapalah, 110 fta. 

Kzpala, 19 

Kapalika, 110—daréana, 110 
ftn. 

Kapila, first wiseman, 175, 178 

Kapilinda, 17 

Karakacakra, 428 

Karakavida, 440 

Kéragatavicara, 428 

Karkotaka, 121 

Karnata, 95, 103 

Karion, home village of 
Udayana, 151;—of Gangeéa, 
240 

Karana 1s not the cause, 279. 

Karanatavada, 443 

Karma-mimamsakas, 289 

Karnagomin, 74 

Karpatika Kamnata (Trilocana), 
95 

Kargika, 474 

Ka$ifivastuti, 390 

Karunikasiddhinta, 
of Kalamukha, 19 

Karsiki, 388, 474 

Kéfyapasambita, 481 

Kashmir Shaivaism, 83, 85 
ftn.;—represents the high- 


362-364, 


division 


a 
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est place of Indian Philoso- 
phy, 19 

Kataka, 366, 368 

Kathi, three types of, 138 

Kathakasampradaya, 193 

Kathdvatthu, 496 ftn. 

Kathopantsad, \\ 

Kalyana, 323 

Kaundabhatta, 388 

Kautilya, 1s identified with 
Vatsyayana, 30 

Kavrrahasya, 378 ftn. 

Kaviratna, 390-91;—(Khageéa) 
390-91 

Kadvyakaumudi, 333,361, 371 

Kavydlatkara, 132 

Kévyapradipa, 294, 339, 361 
370, 388-89, 440, 443;—vs/z- 
sa, 444;—prvecana, 383 

Kaviray, G. N. 119-121, 209, 
24) -42, 328, 340;—on Navya 
Ny4ya, 150;—regarding 
Mithila’s contribution, 326; 
—translation of Nydya- 
kusumanjals, 174 fin. 

Kavitarkika-Cakravarti, 434 

Kayastha, Karna, 240 ftn, 

Kefava, 393, 396, 401 —Jha, 
375;—musra, 229-34, 282, 
347, 368-71, 373, 420, 462, 
479, 583:—Grand-father of 
Govinda Thikura, 339 

Keéava, Thakkura, 361 

Keéi Magra, 243 ftn. 

Keith, A. B., 241, 248 ftn. 

Kevalinvayi, 262 

Kevalavyatireki, 262 

Khbagara, 393 

Khadore family, 356 fta. 

Khadyata, 407 

Khin, 356 ftn, 

Kbapdana, 411 

Khandanakira, 311 
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Khandanakhapdakhidya, 156, 
192, 218, 231, 248, ftn., 281, 
287-88, 293, 306, 320-21, 
324, 327, 349, 383, 395, 418, 
431, 464, 598 

Khandanakapthara, 383 

Khagdanoddbara, 91, 281, 292-3 

Khandanaprakafa, 281 

Khandavala, 356 ftn. 

Khantara (Mm.), 366-67, 


Khyatis-Five, explained, 110 
ftn., Lil 
Kirandvai, 82, 91 ftn., 196, 


309, 327, 347, 350, 430, 432, 
433, 449, 490;—bhaskara, 231 
ftn. 205-06;—prakafa, 206; 
333, 347, 418, 426, 432;— 
niruktiprakasa, 320 

Kirdta, 388 

Kirti, 309, 311 

KiSora Migra, 391 

Knowledge, factors mvolved 
in, 258;—varieties of, 278 

Kofi, 374 

Krodapatrasangraba, 326 ftn. 

Kysnabhatta, 273;—Arde, 473 

Krsnadisa, 421, 426—27, 472; 
—Sirvabhauma, 284, 337, 
421-22, 436 

Kfsnadatta, 375 

Ktsnakanta, 401, 446;—Vidya- 
vagisa, 447—49—Krsnavino- 
danéfaka, 321 

Krtyamabarpava, 230 ftn. 

Kysnanagda, 410 

Kriyayoga, 88 

Ksamikalyana, 479 

Kyepabhahga 10 Atmatattva- 
viveka, 160 

Ksapabhafgasiddbi, 73 ftn., 83, 
97-8 

Ksapanaka (Jaina), 318, 476 

Keanikavida, 29 
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Ksanikatva, 42] 

Ksetraja, 343 

Kiicavibir, 372 

Kubjagaktivadi, 417;—Srikara, 
353 

Kwauli family of Mithila, 290, 
358 

Kukkufamandapa, 295 

Kulirka, 460 

Kulirka Pand:ta, 462 

Kumara, 356 ftn, 388 

Kumirila, 77, 132, 213, 513, 
514, 516-17;—acaryah, 105; 
—idea of Atman, 159;—on 
Svatah, 256 

Kundakédambari, 383 

Kufika, 17 

Kusuméfyali, 60 £tn.;—187, 320, 
324, 332-33, 347, 383, 388, 
420, 425, 442, 464:—Kari- 
kas, 338, 340, 419, 424, 433, 
438, 440, 444-45, 450-51, 
472;—prakafa, 240, 244, 
281;—prakasikd, 350, 395, 
41], 426;—sik7, 421;—sip- 
papa, 382 

Kutirkika, 21 


L 
Laghudipika 208-09 
Laghusannikarsavada, 440 
Laghavagauravarahasya, 383 
Laihgika—a sub-school of 
Saiva Nyiaya, 18 
Lakhi, 357 
Lakula, 19 
Laksana, 264 
Laksapamala, 205-06, 208, 247 
Laksapévali, 47 ftn., 107, 152- 
53, 201, 247, 392, 458, 
465 
Lakgmana, 351 
Lakgmagadeva, 474 
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Laksmindriyana, 463;—munin, 
464 

Laksminatha, son of Vacaspati 
II, 289 

Laksminatha Maharaja, 230 

Laksminatha, 361, 375, 400; 
—Jha, 115, 396 

Laksminrsimha, 115 

Laksmifvara Simha 
raja) 392, 398 

Lakulin, 19 

Lakutiga 19 

Lala, 374 

Lalitaditya, 12) 

Lasstisabasranima, 460 

Latkdvatarasitra, 36 

Laukikapratyaksa 253 

Lauktka-Nydyatyali, 172 ftn. 

Laugiksi-Bhaskara, 470 

Law of Change, ! 

Law of Karman, 7 

Life,—summum bonum of, 1 

Light-ray (Prabha) in magnet, 
76 

Lilivati, 193 

Lilivatibhavapariccheda, 474 

Lilavatididhtt:, 446 

Lilivatididhiti-mathuri, 432 

Lilivatikanthabbarana, 32) 

Lilavatikira, 471 

Lilivatikttah, 294, 353 

Lilavatiprakafa, 193, 353, 416, 
432—33,466 

Lilévativiveka, 333 

LingaSarira, 223 

Lokanatha Jha, 41 

Lokayatika Mukhya, 10, 162 

Louis d 4a vallee Poussin, 48 
fen. 


(Maha- 


M 


Madana, 374 
Madara, 356 ftn. 
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Madhava, 335, 366, 393, 462; 
—Acdrya, 118, 275; Misra, 
271, 330, 344, 349, 366-68; 
—deva Pandita, 423, 474-75 
—school, 299; simha (Maha- 
raja), 382, 390-91 

Madhusiidana, 361, 393, 396, 
400-01, 429—-Saraswati, 158, 
320, 365, 395, 472—(Pandita- 
raja) 374‘—Thakkura, 339, 
358, 361, 367, 370 

Migha, 388 

Mahabharata, 8-9, 163, 376 

Mahabhasya of Pataiyali, 29-30, 
268 

Mahabhisyakara, 110 

Mahabodhisataka, 164 

Mahadeva, 349-50, 357 

Mahadeva Puntamkara, 
273, 429, 444, 468-72 

Mahamahopadhyaya, meaning 
of, 240 

Mahémudropadsfavajraguhyagite, 
8] 

Mabérnava, 294, 307-08, 311, 
332;—on category, 313; 
—Kaca, 249 

Mahapila (King), 128 

Mahapasupati, 175 

Mabdvidya, 459;—WVidamrbana, 
456-60, ftn. 

Mahividyadasestlekiskira, 460 

Mahapiatra, 336 

Mahavrata, 189 

Mahavratadhara School, 18 

Mahega, 349, 393;—Thakura, 
194, 245, 300, 309, 332, 340, 
355—_61, 364-65, 367, 391 

Mahesgacandra, 194 

Mahegwara, 18, 22,87 

Mahedgwara School, Sects of, 19 

Mahidhara, 400 

Mahinitha, 357; —Miéra, 276 


245, 
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Mahodadhi, 400 

Mahopadhyiya, 
274 

Maitri, 17 

Makaranda, 100, 192-3, 276 ftn. 
283-84, 307—10, 332—347 

Mal ttimadh.wa, 110 ftn. 

Malimyvijaya, 460 

Malinmucavweka, 419 

Malla, 109 

Mallinatha, 188, 206, 213, 247- 
48 

Malvania, D 130 

Mamsatattvaviveka, 436 

Manamanobhara, 221 

Manas, as 4hankarika, 32 
—bhautika, 32,—not a sense 
organ, 31-2 

Manasithha of Amber (Raja), 
434 

Mandala, 356 ftn.—Brahmana, 
195 

Mandana, 118-19, 170, 270, 
290, 297;—Migra, 106, 115, 
116, 248, 311, 318, 354, 388, 
463 

Mandara, family of Mithila, 
331, 342 

MandiramaGt jari, 465 

Mangala, performance of, 250, 
251 

Mangalavada, 433, 479 

Man galavani (Mangarauni) 
373 

Mani, 388;—didhitivivecona, 434 
—Kertah, 354 

Manikyanandi, 477 

Mapipariksd, 342, 354, 411, 

Mapisdra, 342, 373 

Magi=Tattvacintamans, 246 

Manidhara, 220, 249 

Manikantha, 234—36, 294, 
311;—Mifra, 292, 364, 421 


meaning of, 
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Manikft, 373 

Manimaricinibandha, 420 

Manimaytikha, 308, 352 

Maninatha Misra (Nyayo- 
padhyaya), 401 

Manipariksa, 235 

Mafijari, 98-9, 440 

Manobhava-Parabhava-Nataka, 
321 

Manastavicira, 433 

Mantrakaumudi, 339, 372 

Manusarthstz, 9-10 

Manusyaka 17 

Markandeya Purana, 386 

Marana-process of, 15? 

Marriage—causes of delay in, 
322-23 

Ma samimim sd, 383 

Mathuranatha, 219, 228 ftn., 
229, 240, 242, 245, 249, 249 
ftn 250, 266, 273, 300, 
337,421, 515 ftn., 516 ftn.; 


—on Pramanyavada, 254 171, 
—Tarkavagifa, 418, 425, 
430-32 


Mathuri, 253 ftn., 254 ftn., 255 
258 ftn., 261 ftn., 262-64, 
266;—vivrti, 171 

Materialistic Sect, 110 ftn. 

Matidatta, 193, 347 

Maytkha on Cinté mani, 301 ftn. 
307-08 

Megha ( Bhagiratha ), 350,— 

Megha Thiakura, 169, 194, 335, 
349, 367 

Meghadsta, 388 

Meru Sastti Geodbole, 468 

Metals-quantity of—lost in 
fire, 296 

Mimdmsa, 9;—Kusumanjali, 143 
ftn., 191 ftn.,—ertihkira, 137 

Misery at the root of Philoso- 
phical Enquiry, 2-3 
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Miérih, 352 

MiSsramima tesa, 250 

Mitaksaré, 102, 248, 323, 467; 
—(Vijfianegwara), 143 

Milk cannot produce curd, 190 

Mithila, 95—6;—Mithila, a 
akta province, 154;—Sakti, 
worshipped througout in—, 
154 

Mithilabbasamaya [tibdsa, 355 

Moksga, power to realise, 278 

Momentary Flux, 28; theory 
of—, 28 

Mukunda, 468, 179, 374, 396, 
401;—Thakkura, 392;—Bha- 
tta Gadgil, 468 

Muktivada, 383, 443:—viedra, 
433 

Maktévali, 422, 498 ftn.;—pra- 
kita, 472 

Muaktivicara, 451 

Mudrardksgasa, 170;—comment- 
ary by Narahari, 170 

Murdrestrtiyah panthab, 143 
ftn., 253 

Murari Miéra, 192, 248, 291, 
311, 332, 389, 420, 439, 47), 
513, 515, 517;—on category 
313-14;—on svatah, 256 


N 
Nagarjuna, 24, 42;—Date, 42; 
—his destanta, criticized, 50 
Nageéa Bhatta, 399 
Nakuliéa avatdra, 17, 19 
Nani Da, alias Kumudini 
Devi, 375, 401 
Naisadbacaritam, 150 
Naiyiyikas—main character- 
istics of, 17; forms of gods 
worshipped by—, 17;—were 
called yogins, 17;—are 
ivas, 18 


INDEX 


Nafivdda, 424, 427, 446;— 
vyakhya, 440, 443;—kea, 433, 
436, 445,—f#ippapa, 421 

Nanyadeva, 97, 103 

Naracandrasiri, 479 

Narada, in Chandogya, 7 270-71 

Narahari, 299, 327, 400, 330-31, 
344;—-son of Vacaspatill and 
father of Ke$ava MiSra, 290;— 
Upadhyaya son of Yayfapati, 
342-44. 

Narapati, 93, 357;—Miéra, 
father of Prapalbha Mi§ra, 
325;—Thakkura, 357 ftn. 

Narasimha, 294, 411;—mantra 
207;—of Méasdara family, 
290 

Narayana Bhatta, 296, 434, 473 
—Jha, 356;—~on Upadhi, 219; 
—Tirtha, 166, 194, 472-73 

Narendra Simha, 390-91 

Nastika, explained, 280 

Niths, 400 

Nafyasastra, 376, 398 

Nature (svabhava), 162 

Navani, 394 

Navyanydyacared, 409 ftn., 421 
ftn. 

Navadvipa-Mabima, 340 ftn., 
442 ftn. 

Navi Pokhari, 375 ftn. 

Navyadharmitivacchedakata, 433 

Navyamatavada, 443 

Navyavpttikara, 121 

Nayadipa on Tarkatépdave, 299 

Nayanaprasadini, 118 

Nayaratnakara, 143 

Nayaviveka, of Bhavanitha, 
143, 301 

Nemicandra, 164 

Nibandha, 146, 148, 308-309, 
354, 411;—of Udayana, 271 

Niubandboddyota, 362 


INDEX 


Nighdbartha, 354 

Nibéreyas, meaning of, 236, 
278 

Nilskantha, 357;--Bhatta, 468; 
—Siri, 472 

Nilekanthi, 468, 515 ftn. 

Nilimbara (Jaina), 318 

Nilambaravrata, 121 

Nirasi Jha, 399 

Norukta, 388, 468;—Kara 
110;—prakafa, 444 

Nirmanakiya § (phantasmal- 
body) 175 

Nirvikalpaka, 223 

Ni;kanfakd, 188, 209, 248 
ftn. 

Nityananda, 357 

Niyama-Katha, 116 

Niyati, identified with Adrsta, 
165 

Niyativada, 163 

Nfga, King, 97, 103, 114 

Nfsimhayati, 475 

Non-being, everything is, 28 

Nydyabindu, 83 ftn., 94, 129-30 
—fika, 117 

Nydyanibandha, 240 ftn.—pra- 
kafa, 277 

Nyayabhagya 489, 564 ftn., 569 
ftn., 572-73 ftn., 395, 408, 
420, 485, 534 ftn., 535 ftn., 
540, 535, 502 ftn., 697, 576- 
78 ftn., 568, 571 ftn., 584 
ftn.—B89 ftn., 593 ftn., 522, 
408, 595 ftn., 598 ftn., 600 
ftn., 624, 117, 607—12 fta., 
614 ftn., 506, 546-548 ftn., 
616 fto.,—Tatroduction to, 
by Kaviraja, 25-27;—#ka, 
95, 117; ##fka by Viévaripa, 
117, 132;—#ika by Trilo- 
cana, 132 

Nydyabbtsapa, 84 
PF, 81 
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Nyayabodbini, 231, 468 
Nydyadipika, 446 
Nydyakalika, 84, 124-25, 436 
No dyakandalt, 479 
Nydyakanika, 94, 96, 105-06, 
111, 114, 141 
Nydyakaustubha, 468, 470 
Nyayakhandanakbidya, 430 
Nyayakofa, 228 ftn., 346 ftn., 
498 ftn., 509 
NydyakusumaGjali, 91 ftn., 148, 
172, 196, 263, 269, 307, 410, 
429-30, 530 ftn.—cause of 
its being written, 168—/sar- 
ka, 84 —viveka, 429 
Nydyalilavati, 83-4, 91, 119, 
205, 249,271, 274, 281, 321, 
327, 352, 430, 448-49, 555 
ftn.—derpapga,  271;—Kasa- 
thabbarana, 287, 308-09, 
prakafa, 281, 418, 426, 430; 
—prakafaprakaGika, 350—of 
Vallabha, 287 ftn. 
Nyéyalatkéra, 218 
Nydyalocana, 286;—Kéra, 245, 
286—Kyiab, 291, 311 
Nyayaloka, 436 
Nyayamala, 313 ftn., 440 
Nyayamahdrnava, 362 
Nyayamatijar?, 10, 73, 92 ftn., 
96, 99, 119-26, 141, 436, 487 
ftn., 489 ftn., 509 ftn., 522 
ftn., 524, 528 ftn., 530 fin. 
552 ftn., 
Nydyamimatesdprakarapa, 225 
Nyayderria, 463-64 
Nyayamuktaval, 422, 436, 458, 
466 ftn. 
Nydjanavyamatavicdra, 433 
Nyayanaya, 225 
Nydyanibandbanapraki fa, 
275, 439 
Nydyanibandboddyeta, 225-26 


192, 
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Nydyapaftcdnana Bhaffacarya, Buddhism, 21—Contents, 
434 of—counted 22; date of— 


Nydyaparibhasa, 454 
Nyayaparicaya, 441, 452 
Nyayaparifista, 196, 200, 604; 
—prakafa, 281, 467 
Nydyaparrfuddbi, 109 ftn., 46] 
Nydyaprakirpaka, 97 
Nyayapravesa, 42 
Nydyarahasya, 352, 423 
Nydyaratna, 234-35, 292, 476 
~ Harinatha, 249; prekifa, 
139, 234, 292; —prak@tkd, 
448—prakarana, 225 
Nydyaratnipali, 448-49 
Nydyasara, 26, 83, 86-87, 89 
ftn., 90, 205-06, 424, 437, 
456, 474 ftn., 474, 486 
—padapat tka, 84 
Nydyasirafika, 84 
Nyéyasdravicdra, 84 
Nyfdyagastra, 402, 51} 
Nydyasiddhantedipa, 220-21, 
333, 476;—mata, 338 ftn., 


365, 437, i437 ftn., 438 
—dipaprabni, 466 
Nyayasiddbintamafijari, 420, 


479, 486 ftn., 515 ftn. 
Nydyasiddhantasdra, 345 
Nydyasiddbantatattva, 383 
Nosyasicinibandha, 21, 47 107, 

131 ftn., 292 
Nyayaséitra, 407,423, 438, 452, 

481, 488 ftn., 490, 496, 497 

ftn., 522 ftn., 526 ftn., 490, 

529 ftn., 532 ftn., 534 fto., 

537 ftn., 545 ftn., 547 ftn., 

548 ftn., 549., 550 ftn., 553, 

559, 561 ftn., 563 ftn., 567, 

569 ftn., 572 fta., 574 fta., 

575 ftn., 576 ftn., 577 ftn., 

582, 592 ftn.,599 ftn.—an 

antagonistic work against 


composition of the,—-9;— 
Original version restored 
22;—prakdfa, 369;—pirva- 
paksas—reference to, 27 

Nydyasitrabhisya, 482 ftn., to 
484 ftn., 530 ftn., 532 ftn., 
533 ftn., 560 ftn., 579 

Nydyasttravwvaraga, 450, 600, 
603 

Nyiyasitravrth, 422, 434 

Nydyatativiloka, 291 

Nydyavartttka, 485 ftn., 490, 
496, 500 ftn., 501 ftn., 503 
ftn., 523 ftn., 535 ftn., 537, 
544 frn., 551 ftn., 562 fen., 
564 ftn.—bsamika, 100 ftn., 
435, 436; Introduction of, 
196 ftn. 

Nydyavatdra, 476-77 

Nyéyastitroddhara, 108 ftn., 271, 
292;—to restore the correct 
version of Nydyashtra, 22 

Nydyatantrabodhini, 436 

Nyayatatparyadipika, 84, 86, 
90 ftn. 

Noydyatattvaloka, 217 

Nyaya School for defeating 
the Buddhists, 20 

Nyfayavistara, 11;—science of 
reasoning, 10 

Nyiinatavada, 45) 


oO 


Oblations—purify the person 
who offers them into fire, 
195 

Ointwara family, 355 

Old Nyiya views, 27—29 

Ordeal, fire, of Harindtha’s 
wife, 242-43 


INDEX 


P 

Padakftya, 468 

Padarthacandrikd, 
466, 

Padarthadharmasahgraha, 53 
206, 352, 434, 535 ftn., 555 

fta.. 

Padarthakhandana, 418; 449, 
—prakafa, 470,—tattvaloka, 
436;—fikd, 433:—vivp ti, 449 

Padarthapravesaktt, 354 

Padarthasathgraha, 479 

Padarthatattvaniriipana, 
418, 423, 436, 471 

Padavikyaratndkara, 383, 401 

Padarthamala, 440 

Padarthaniripana, 445 

Padartharatnamala, 346, 353, 
355 

Padarthatativa, 418 

Padérthatativavivecanaprakasa, 
424 

Padarthwivekafika, 473 

Padmanabha, MiSra, 231, 357, 
282-84, 327, 338, 380 

Padmapida, 115 

Padmavati, patron of Vacas- 
pati II, 292 

Pailukantha, 110 

Paiugalamata, 460 

Pairs, longing for, not to be 
separated ever, 322 

Pakhanda, 320 

Pakhandamata, 317 

Pakha, 333-34;—alias Pakga- 
dhara, 330 

Paksata, 246, 262, 354 

Paksifvara, 357 

Paksadhara, 263, 353,362, 367, 
380, £26, 428.430, 432, 442, 
465, 467, 471, 598;—miérah, 
69, 112, 245, 255, 280, 282, 
326-27, 333-35, 345, 349, 


220 ftn, 


355, 
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350, 352, 373, 413-14, 417, 
498;—alias Jayadeva MiSra, 
192, 328, 341, 358,—Upa- 
dhyaya, son of Narahari, 
170, 271-72 
Paksadharmata, 255 
Paksadbaroddbara, 283, 338-39 
Paksilasvami, 33 


Pali or Palli, village in 
Mithila, 289 
Palwadis:maula, family of 


Mithila, 289, 292 
Pattabhirama, 468 
Paramanyaya, 262 
Paintcagnisidhaka, 17 
Pate i-prusthana-N yaya-maba- 

tarka, 217 
Paficalabhtiimi, 29? 
Pancagikha, 25 
Pandita Jetéri, 128-30 
Patcapidika, 115 
Paficinana Tarkaratna, 452 
Paficadeva, 202 
Paticalaksani, 246 
Paficignisadhana, 17 
Paficaprasthana, 218 
Pajicami, Magha Sukla, 159 
Paficikakdra, 189, 191 
Pandita, 355; —~sabha, 251 
Panini, 486 
Paiji, 240-41, 330, Pattjibaddha 

of Mithila, 302 ftn. 
Pafijika, 44, 61, 63, 65, 68-72, 

74-77; 79 —recognised, 242 
Pajjikara, 240 ftn. 
Paramaguravah, 230, 240 
Parabhakti, 91 
Parindma according to Bud- 

dhist, 203 
Paramanuvada, 165 
Puripima-Sartpa and Virmpa, 

177 
Parimaréa, 262; —rabasya, 433 
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Paramefvare, 89 Phanibhigana Tarkavigisa, 
Parameévara Jha, 356 28, 452 


Paramaéiva-highest entity of 
Indian Philosophy, 19 

Paramirtha, 45; —Date, 45 

Paramo Nyaya, 43 

Pérasiprakafa, 378 

Parapargya, 17 

Paribhasendutekhara, 398 

Pariksdmukbasttra, 477, 478 
ftn.—Laghuvrtis, 477;— 
Patetka, 477 

Parimala, 44, 102, 115, 193, 
283, 307, 310 

Parinama, 168 

Parisad, 54, 117 

Parisuddbi 50 ftn., 93, 138, 
192 ftn., 197, 240, 308 
407, 507, 528 fto., 595 ftn., 
596, 600 ftn., —quality 
is distinct from substance, 
23;—prakésa, 275 ftn. 

Parifista, 197, 200 

Parvana-Sriddha, 343 

Pagupaticirya, 48;—1s Uddyo- 
takara, 19 

Pagupatah, 110 ftn. Pasupata 
School. 18;—is non-Vaidika, 
19; —~on category, 313 

Paspagahnika, 29 ftn. 

Pagupati, 18, 169, 331; 
—~grand-father of Yajfia- 
pati, 297 

Pétafi jala-Sétra, 88 

Patanjali, 125;-—followers of, 
175 

Patrasvimin, 72-3 

Peculiaritics from Gahgeda, 
265-68 

Perception, Yogic, 85-6 

Peterson’s Ulwer Catalogae, 34 

Phagadaba (Phanewira) fami- 
ly, 373 


Philosophy, its nature, 1;— 
ultimate end of, 1;—its 
summum bonum, \ 

Plurality, idea of,—explained, 
54 

Physical organism discussed, 
145-46 

Pigeon meat, used for Tantric 
rites, 151 

Pingala, 17 

Pippal leaf, 242 

Pitambara, 382;—Vidyaniddhi, 
374, 376-77;—Upadhyaya, 
374 

Pitrbhakstitarangini, 290-91 

Pite medbastitra, 24 

Pleasure 1s realised in four 
ways, 202 

Posana Mifra, 396 

Post-Buddhistic, 27 

Post-Mahayanic 
Philosophy, 48 

Prabhd, 331;—on Cintimagi, 
169;—of Yajiiapati, 298 

Prabhikanta, 40] 

Prabbakara, 192, 213, 239,249, 
513-14, 517;—~Miéra, 105;— 
on sound, 234;—on svatas- 
tva, 256;—on moksga, fol- 
lowers of, 312;—on cate- 
gory, 313-14;—school of 
mimémsi,407;—Upadhyiya, 
291 

Prabhudatta Sastel, 468 

Pragastapada, 555 


Buddhist 


Prabodhasiddbi, 74, 196, 
208 

Pracaya, 191 

Pricina Nydya, 20, 96 

Pradefa, 127 


Pridisamisa, 52 


INDEX 


Pradipa on Doaitanirnaya of 
Vacaspati IT, 268 ftn., 402 
Pradyotana Bhatticiryya, 380 
Pragalbha 220, 249, 264 ftn., 

465;—Acarya, 263;—matam, 
353;—Miéra, 220, 226, 300 
325-27, 359, 380 
Pragalbbi,270;—on Sabda, 299 
Prahasana, 321, 324 
Prajfakara, 206, 291;—gupta, 
51 ftn., 73 
Prajfidparamita, 81;—hrdaya- 
nGmatika, 8) 


Prakarapapaticika, 167 fta., 
191 
Prakafa, 93, 283, 307-10, 


347-8, 350, 369, 392, 430, 
574;—of Rucidatta, 268; 


—of Varddhamana, 191, 
271, 274 

Prakasika, 194, 350;—(Jaga- 
diéi), 352 


Prakasakrtab, 354 
Prakirnaka, 98-9 
Prakirnavetti, 132 
Praketapingalatika, 436 
Prakgti, not the cause of Uni- 
verse, 186;—equilibrium of 
three gunas, 177;—-cause of 
universe, 185 
Prami, defined, 185;—nature 
of, 252;—its limitation, 279 
Pramdna, Validity of—~, 319 
Pramanyaparik sa, 132 
Pramanagastra, 10 
Pramépavinifcaya, 69, 114 
Pramdpavarttika, 114, 132;— 
Bdé sya, 51, 479;—orttif#ied, 
74 
Pramdnyavada, 433 
Pramapyavidavicira, 389 
Priminyavida—its influence 
over other distras, 246 251, 
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Praminapramoda, 282, 433 
Pramagavibetana, 50 
Pramapasatra, 237 
Pramana Sastra, 
262 
Pramdnasamuccaya, 42, 44 ftn. 
Pramandntarabhavaprakaranam, 
129 
Pramdnamatjart, 478 
Pramathanitha Tarkabhisana, 
45} 
Pramépapallava, 334 
Prameyas, 16-7 
Prameyaratnamala, 477 
Praudha-Gauda Naiyadyikama- 
ta, 138, 199, 203-04 
Prasida, meaning—of God- 
dess, 156 
Prasdrini, 284, 337, 421 
Prasthina, 114 
Prasthanabheda, 158 
Prafastapada, 562;—Bbhisya, 
193 ftn., 209 
Prafastamati, 70-2 
Pratyabhyhadargana, 90 
Pratyaksadidhiti, 441, 
449 
Pratyaksalokasdramah jari, 428 
Pratyaksamani, 430,—prakasi- 
ka, 411 
Pratyaksakhandarabasya, 425 
Pratyaksasvaripa, 84 
Pratyasattivicira, 433 
Prataparudra of Orissa, 171 
Pratibandbakatavicdra, 433 
Pratibha, 203 
Pratibimbavada, 115 
Pratyaksa, 444;—-defined, 258 
—dksanoddbara, 270;—nir- 
pays, 293 
Pratyabhijiia, 258 
Pratycksdlokadipika, 271, 368 
Pratycksarabasya, 432 


aim of, 


443, 
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Pretyabhiva, 279;—1s negat- 
ive and also positive (Uday- 
ana), 202 

Pratyagripa Bhagavan, 118 

PratiyogijAanakaranativicdra, 
445 

Pratisthinanagara, 295 

Pratitantra-Siddhanta, 234 

Pravrttivijiana, 317 

Prayiga, death at, 295 

Prayer to Pits, 303 

Prayaseittaviveka, 346 

Priyagcitta destroys sins, 202 

Priticandra, 62-3, 62 ftn., 78-9 

Prthvidhara, 221 

Puggalavadins, 49, 159 

Pajapradipa, 361, 364 

Puiijavada, 29 

Puskariniyaga, 224 

Purandara, 76-7 

Puritat, no tvak in—, 38 

Pimajiana, 163 

Purusartha, 10-1, 176, 235, 277 

Purusayida, 163 

Purusasikta, 195 

Parva Mimarhsa, Critical Bib- 
liography of, 248 ftn. 

Puspaka, 17 

Purusottama, 26, 175, 357; 
—Ksetra, 156-57 


R 


Rabhasa, 448 

Radhikanta Jha, 375 

Raghava Bhatta, 205;—Pafica- 
nana, 421,—somayaji fami- 
ly, 467—-simhha (Raja), 357 
ftn. 

Raghavendratirtha, 299 

Raghudeva, 194, 433;—Nyiaya- 
lahkara, 443-45 

Raghudevi, 444 

Raghupati, 169;—Misra, 348 


INDEX 


Raghuvamsa, 388 


Raghunandana, 410;—Jha, 
355, 358 
Raghunatha, 260, 273, 337, 


346, 35], 353-55, 375, 382— 
-83, 400, 420, 426, 430-32, 
436, 442- 43, 445, 449, 473- 
74;—Siromani, 170-71, 245, 
300, 337, 345, 380, 382, 393, 
410, 412—19, 440, 444, 498; 
—Vidyadlankara, 354, 450 

Rahasya, 67, 431, 515 ftn., 516 
ftn., 517 

Raja (on Satkhya Karika), 126 

Rayjacidamani, 273 

*Rajacudamani Makhin, 473 

Rayadbarmadhikari, 235 

Rajanatha Misra, 397 

Rayagekhara Sirin, 83, 479 

Rajavérttika, 126 

Raji, 348 

Rakhaladasa Bhattacirya, 451 

Raktambara, 318 

Rallanna Sumati, 463 

Rama, 429 

Ramabhadta (Ripanariyana), 
275, 309-10, 424-25, 437;— 
deva, King of Mithila, 297 
—Sarvabhauma, 194, 352, 
423-26, 437-38;—Siddhin- 
tavigisa, 351, 355, 437, 449 

Ramabhatta, 468 , 

Ramacandra, 35);—nyiyavi- 
gi8a, 418;—(Sadupadhyaya), 
374 

Ramadatta, 375 

Rimadevya Miéra, father of 
Varadarija Miéra, 188, 207 

Ramagovinda, 472 

Ramikanta, 401 

Ramakagi Devi, 397, 407 

Ramakpsna, 445;—Adhvarin, 
476;—Bhatticirya, 445-467; 


INDEX 


—Sastri alias Tatiya Sassi, 
398 

Ramanirayana Tarkapa’ cina- 
na, 447 

Ramanitha, 361, 400 

Ramanyja, 110 ftn.;~—Rami- 

nujacirya, 19 

Ramaraja, Karnitaka, 365; 

Ramapati 408 

Ramarudra, 393 

Rama Tarkélankara, 17}, 261, 
425-6 

Ramavijayaji, 479 

Ramayana, 388;—Valmikiya, 
9 

Ramesha, 401 

Ranakosjivinl, 467 

Ranganitha, 473 

Rasamaharnava, 383 

Rasapradiptka, 243 fta. 

Rasaratna, 451 

Raséraava, 321, 324 

Rasasadra, 84, 456-58 

Ratinatha, 366, 368, 400 

Ratiéa Jha, 396 

Ratiga Vidyasindhu, Tridandi 
Sannyasi, 374 

Ratnakirti, 73, 83, 93, 97-98, 
116, 120, 129-30, 259; 
—Criticism of scholars, 137; 
nibandha, 83,—nibandbaivali, 
73-4, 93 ftn. 

Ratnakosa, 227, 235, 280, 281, 
294, 

Ratnakoéakrt, 192, 354, 417 

Ratnakofakarah, 139,248-249, 
31], 373, 

Ratnakofsaveda, 443 

Ratnakesavicdra, 433 

Ratnakara, 241 
—Gaigesa’s dauhitra, 244 

Ratnapani Jha, 394 

Ratnaprabha, 548 fta. 
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Ratnasomaji, 479 

Ratnegvara, 366, 400 

Ragikara, 17 

Ravikara Thakkura, 361 

Ravinatha, 287, 400;—father 
of Ayaci Mi§ra, 287 

Raviévara, 220 

Raudri, 429 

Raya, 356 ftn. 

Reasoning, wrong methods 
of, 38 

Realization, stages of, 4 

Reasoning indispensable for 
any intellectual develop- 
ment, 6 

Renuka, mother of Rucidatta 
Migra, 192, 346 

Rddhinatha Jha, 392, 408 

Rgveda, 122 

Rtviks, Red turban of, 154, 
278 

Rucidatta, 226, 230, 263, 268- 
69, 283, 338, 475-76; 
—(Bhaktu), 335;—Miéra 
192, 227, 248, 345-48 

Rucipati (poet), 400;—(Rame- 
ndra Sannyisin), 374 

Racitika, 126, 132 

Rudra, idea of, 18 

Rudra Bhattacarya, 475 

Rudradatta, 375 

Rudra Nyayavacaspati, 432-34 

Rudradhara Upadhyaya, 289 

Rudratarkaviagiga, 415, 429 

Rudrefvara, 351, 355 

Rukmini, wife of Pragalbha 
Miéra, 325 

Rapanitha Thakura, 391-92 
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Sabarabhigya, 362, 505 
Sabda-Aloka, 430;—Alohavive- 
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ka, 365 430;—rabasya, 432, 
440, 473 

Sabdabodba, process of, 264 

Sabdakalpadruma, 459 ftn. 

Sabdakaustubha, 388 

Sabdalokamag, jarisara, 428 

Sabdamani-Mayakba, 302 ftn. 

Sabdamanipariksa, 286, 348, 
41] 

S abdamanisdrama§ jari, 428 

Sabdanirnaya, 293 

Sabdanityatavada, 264, 424 

Sabdaribasdramait pari, 428 

SabdasaktiprakaSiki, 351-52, 
355, 447 

Sabha, 215 

Sabhyas, 216 

Saci, 396 

Sada 356 ftn., Sadaya, 356 
ftn. 

Sade Jha, 375, 408 

Saddarfanasamuccaya, 10, 83, 
90 ftn., 219, 479 

Sddhukara, 241 

Sadrfyavada, 443 

Sadyuktinuktavalt, 434 

Sahaja-Sarvajiia Visnu, 462 

Sabityadarpapa, 336 
aivadargana, 10 

Saivas, 110 ftn. 
aiva School, 
Diksa, 17 

Saivism in Mithila, 155 
aivism, Kashmir, 125 

Sathéayasitra, 54 

Samayarabasya, 424 

Saivya, 323 

Sateyutta Nikaya, 48 

Sska-odana Cooking in Mithi- 
Ma, 151 

Sakala-Pandita—Mandali— 
Sizomani (Vacaspati IT), 296 

Sikairopisand, 451 


26;—Saivi 
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Sakti, 6th ancestor of Abhi- 
nava Vacaspati, 120 

Saktidatta, 193 

Saktidhara, 347 

Saktibbasya, 452 

Saktivada, 264, 383, 442-43, 
449, 474;—rabasya, 451;— 
rabasya-Prakafa, 451 

Saktisandipani, 448 


Salikanatha, 189, 191, 208 


Saluva Narasimha, 464 

Samagrivada, 445 

Samanasiddhi, 110 ftn. 

Samar alaksana, 61, 312 

Qaméasavida, 260, 424, 440 

Samaula, village of Vacaspati 
II, 289 

Samayavada, 474 

Samsdramocakdgama, 172 

Samanyanirukti, 391, 395 

Samasasaktivada, 401 

Samata, 77-78 

Samayapradipa, 364 

Samdnyavi Ssa—Aviddbakaraa,61 

Samitiyas, 159, 169 

Sampradaya--pravartaka, 199, 
~—Nyiya, established by Ud- 
dyotakara, 108 

Sampradayavidah, 199, 250 

Samséramocaka, 110 

Sammatitarkasitra, 479 

Samvit, 92 

Sandtana Miéra, 350 

Sandtani, 311 

Sanatkumara, in the Chandog- 
ya, 7 

Santrasandipant, 449 

Sauddhodani, 110, 119 

Sangha, 54 

Sangrahani Sacrifice, 120 

Sankata-Sivi, 18 

Sankara, 93; (different from 

karkcarya), 134;—ebbd ga 
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114, 165 ftn., 166, 168, 388, 
548 ftn.;—on Brahmasiira 
12 ftn.;—Sankaricirya, 28, 
338-19, 133, 320, 463, 475, 
520;—on causality, 165;—on 
Mukti, 312; Kepkera, 456— 
Migsa 92, 193, 217-18, 248, 
256, 324, 425, 439-40;—and 
king of Mithila, 303-05; 
~-Upaskarakart4, 400 —Ve- 
danta, 115 
Sankarananda on Causality, 
165 
ankaraswamin, 73-76 
SaMkaravijaya, 100 ftn. 
Sankari, 287 ftn., 321 
Sankargana Thikura a/zas Sani, 
356-57 
Satkhyasapiati, 113, 389 
Sankhya on Category, 313-14; 
—old school of, 29 
Sdnkhyakaérika, 132, 117, 126, 
ftn , 178, 189, 278, 472, 505; 
—Sw#tra, 177 ftn., 179; Vart- 
tika, 281 
Sankbyapravacana-Bha sya, 158 
Sattkhyaparimapam, 37) 
Sankhyavr tti, 140 
Satkaryavida, 29 
Sankhya-yoga-dar lana, by Ume- 
sha Miéra, 113 fen. 
Sanh sepasGriraka, 158 
Santaraksita, 44, 48, 55 ftn. 
56-7, 60, 62-3, 65-6, 69-0, 
72-3, 76-81 
Santabhadra, 133 
Santina, 17;—Santina—Bnd- 
dhist idea of, 137 
Sautrasandipinl 448 
Saptapadar thi, 220 ftn., 247 
433—479 
Sdradajiki, 364, 460 
Sardgayogine, 18 
F. 82 
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Sarngadhara, 466 
arngapant, 463 
Séramafyari, 427-28, 474 
SérasaNgraha, 189, 207, 209 
Saraswats Bhawan Studies, 348 
ftn. 
arva, 18;—deva, 
school, 18 
Sdrdvalz, 410 
Sarvabhisamayasatra, 48-9 
Sarvadarfanasahgraba, 275, 462- 
63;—of Madhava, 19 
Sarvadesavr thdnta, 360 
Sarvamukti, 312 
Sarvajiia, 219,462;—atmamuni 
156;—siddb:, 83, 97, 129, 
168 
Sarvanityatavada, 28-9 
Sarvaprthakivavada, 29 
Sarvastivdda, 29 
Sarvopakartmi, 427, 429, 468— 
470 
Sagadhara, 220-225, 249, 333, 
466, 476;—Acarya, 220 
Saladbaramala, 225 
Saginatha Jha, 396, 402-03 
Sastra, meaning of, 246 
Sastrartha, method of ~238:— 
Rasnaval?, 238 ftn., 399 
Sastrasiddhanta, 23 
Sasthidasa, 351 
Sagvatavade, 29 
Sasthitantra, 405 ftn. 
Stidatta, 362 
Sipana, son of Jatefwara, 
244 
Sathi, 241 
Satadhanvan, 323 
Satkirya, theory of, 177 
Satapatha-Bribmana, 409 
Satslakhé, family of Mithili, 
239 
Safsamdsgpivecana, 428 


478;,— 
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Savikalpaka, not a pramiana, 
317 
Sayana, 63; 
462 
Science of Reasoning as old 
as the Vedas, 6;—origin of, 
13;—1ts specialitses, 17 
Science of dialectics and in- 
fluence of,—246;—Subtleties 
of, 263 
Set#, 274, ftn., 282 ftn. 
Setudarpani on Setubandha, 297 
Sex-change 1s a fact, 322 
Sesinanta, 225, 466;—acarya, 224 
Sesa §arngadhara, 205, 458, 
465-66 
Salikanatha Misra, 92, 
Shyam Narayan Singh, 287 
Skandaswamin (for Kartikeya), 
101 
Slokavartttka, 110 ftn., 126, 132, 
159 ftn., 167, 189 
Siddhasena Divakara, 45; 
—Date of, 45, 476 
Siddbigijana, 328, 367 467; 
—fikd-vivarana, 345 
Siddbanta-Candrodaya, 468, 509 
Siddbantalak sana, 395 
Stidhantamala, 440 
Siddhantarahasya, 424, 432 
Siddhintasara, 392, 424 
Siddhicandragani, 479 
Siddhis, Eight, 110 ftn. 
Sthasama family of Mithila, 
302 
Simardongarh, 97, 103 
Stinghana of Devagiri, 458 
Stidharicirya, 412 
Sita Devi, 412 
iva, associations of, 18;—his 
Names, dangerous and Bliss- 
ful, 18;—as the first pro- 
pounder of Nydya-Vaisesika 


74,—-Madhava, 


INDEX 


tenets, 19;—is associated 
with Yoga, 19 
tvacandrasarvabhauma, 451 
Sivaditya, 457, 462;—Miéra, 
246-48, 281, 291, 421, 433, 
479 
S“ivamabtmnab Stotra, 158 
§:wapati, 169, 331;—father of 
Yajiapati, 297 
1varama Tirtha, 473 
\wastuti or Sivatataka, 383 
Six Buddhist Nyaya 
127 
Stddhadar ana, 66 
Ssddhintabindu, 115, fin., 472 
Ssddhantacandrodaya, 468 
Stddhantakaumudi, 339, 361, 371 
Sumhavyaghra, 220-21, 249;— 
on Vyapti, 260 
§1i-Paficami, 15] 


tracts, 


Sita, 468;—Natha, Vidyabhi- 
sana, 45] 

Sitikantha, 468 

§ waditya Miéra, 279, 311, 
468 


Sivakumara Misra, 397,—398, 
407 

§maganakgetra, 295 

Smptt, meaning of, 279,—1s not 
a prama, 185 

Smptikaumudi, 333, 361, 371 

Smptiparibhasa, 282 

Smrtisdgara, 46 

Sobha, wife of Kefava, 368 

Sodarapura of Kataka, 230; 
Sodarapura, family of Mithila, 
290 298, 302, 330, 335, 346, 
348, 366, 368, 375, 380, 383, 
387, 392, 396, 399-401, 

Sodha Sannikarsa, 53 

Soma Bhatta, 371 

Somasiddhanta, 311, 317 

Sondadamatam, 353 


INDEX 


Sondada Upadhyaya, 249, 260, 
291, 311, 359, 388 

Sondala—Saundala—Sondala— 
Saundalaka—Saundada, 228 

Sonodevi, grand-mother of 
Madhusidana, 361 

Sose, grand-father of Vacaspati, 
fi, 289 

Sosya-Kausika, 17 

Soul, idea of, in earlier Buddh- 
ism, 159 

Sphart: on the Aloka, 338 

Sraddhadipska, 143 

Sraddhapradipa, 282 

Sribhagya, 19 ftn 

§tidattopadhyaya, 227, 364 

Sridhara, 389, 479,—Jhi, 375 

§tigopala, 366 

Stihan, 367,—~Mahariya, 462 

Stiharsa, 218, 248, 388, 418, 
431, 598;—Miusra, 227 

$i Hira, father of Sri Harsa, 
156 

Srikhanda-Candana on forehead 
in Mithila, 156 

Stiyiva Nyayatirtha, 452 

Stikantha, 218-19, 357 

Stikantha Diksita, 468 

Stikara, 248, 367, 417 

Srikrsna, 401, 429 

Stiktsnadhiryatidiksita, 468 

§ci-Madhava, 367 

Srimati, 348 

Ssinatha, 400 

Stipadaraja, 463-64 

Stipatidatta, 448 

Scipati-Dave, 357 
ripati, brother of Vacaspati 
Ii, 288 

§sidaukara Bhatficarya, 452 

Stisirbha, 458 

Stivatsa, 146-47, 153-54, 199; 
—(Guru), 200 
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Stivenkatanatha, 461, 475 
Stivigvanitha 436 
rotriya group of Mithila, its 
otigin, 302 ftn. 
Sthirastddht, 74;—dasana, 73, 
74, 76 ftn., 97 
Subandhu, 97 
Subarthatativaloka, 436 
Subhagibhiksuka Nydya, 172 
Subhankara alias Pragalbha 
MiSra, 325 
Subhavyayagani, 479 
Subodha, 391 
Subodhinisudhd sara, 467 
Sucikara Jba, 358,—Upiadh- 
yaya 290, 335 
Sucipats (Mahopa) 400 
Sudbakanta, 401 
Suddhakara Dvivedi, 398 
Suddbtcandriké, 169 
Suddiscintimani, 295 
Suddbiwwiweka, 383 
Sadricara Cintimani, 269 ftn. 
Stiga, (mother of the author) 
397 
Sugar not to be given to 
camel, 321 
Sugaund, Village of Vacaspati 
II, 289 
Siktr, 352 
Suktimuktavali, 383, 436 
Sulapani, 354, 421;—Jha, 356 
—Miéra, 346;—Dharmaéistri 
and author of the Viveka, 
346 
Sulocand-Madbava, 396 
Sumati, 76-77 
Saipan, son of GangeSa, 241 
Surapati, 357 
Surendra Jha, 375, 401 
Sureé vara, 366, 490 
SureSvaricirya, 118, 119 
Surefvarami§ra, 302-03 
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Sure§varananda, 395 

Sinyavada,—163,—prepara- 
tory to, 28 

Susruta, 164;—Sambita, 
ftn. 

Saétra-Prakdfa, 369 

Sittra-Prakaftkad, 369 

Savarnatatjasavada, 424 

SvetsSvatara, 163 165 

Svayamgriha and Vivaha 
differentiated, 321 

Sva-bhavavada, 162 

Svadhyaya, 88 ftn., 89 

Svarodaya, 290 

Svayambhuvamata, 199 

Svaytthyavicisa, 132 

Svadefa—Maithili Journal, 241 
ftn. 

Svapnanuka, 203 

Svatah, 255 

§vetimbara (Jaina), 318 

Syddvddaratnikara, 74, 80 

§yamakantha, 357 

Syllogism-Eight factored, 7;— 
ten factors of, 34 

Synthetic gradation, 15 

Synthetic gradation in Indian 
Philosophy—Ddayana, 158 

Synthetic gradation in Indwan 
Philosoplky by Umesha Mish- 
ra, 158 ftn. 

Synthesis in Saivaiem, Sakta- 
ism and Vaignavaism in 
Mithila, 155 


165 


T 
Taddgaydgapaddbati, 169-70 
Taittixiya Upanisad, 28, 163 

ftn. 
Tantrahawmudi, 339, 361, 372 
Tantrika, 151, 216 
Taipasa, a subdiwision of 
Nyaya-School, 18 


INDEX 


Tepasvins, followers of Nyiya 
Vaisesika, 18 

Taricarana Tarkaratna, 45 

Tarani Migrea, 139, 235, 248-49, 
280;—Devi, 447 

Tarkabba sa, 229, 282, 342, 347, 
373, 420, 434, 462, 474-75, 
479, 486 ftn., 493-94 ftn., 
496 ftn., 510 ftn., 564 ftn., 
568 ftn., 569 ftn., 583 fto., 
583, 585, ftn. 586 ftn., 589 
ftn., 599 ftn., 601 ftn. 
—pravesikd, 230; prakatika, 
479;~-Tika, 473 

Tarkacérya, 230 

“Tarkacidamant, 475 

Tarkadipska, 467-68, 479, 512, 
515 ftn. 

Tarkalankara, Candrakanta, 91 

Tarkaprakafa, 230, 347 

Tarkapafcanana, 370 

Tarkamria, 352, 446, 449, 512 
fin , 514 ftn., 515) ftn; — 
taratigini, 449 

Tarkaphakkika, 468 

Tarkarabasyadipika, 83, 218;— 
of Gunaratna, 18 ftn. 

Tarkasatgraha, 338, 345, 367, 
458, 463-4, 466-67, 478-79;— 
Dipska, 83-84;—Tattyapra- 
kaha, 468 

Tarkikaraksa, 84, 94, 98 ftn., 
116, 188-89, 197, 207, 220, 
463, 486, 490, 507 

Tarkatandava, 270, 338, 348, 
370, 464, 

Tarkavigi$a, 8, 23, 571 ftn. 


Tasapati, 392 

Tarkavidya, 1, 10;—Sastsa, 
83 

Tatparyacdra 91-2; —candrikd, 
463, 464 

Tattvabinds, 104-05, 112 


INDEX 


Tatteabodha, 134, 193, 276, 
417, 439 

Tattvabodbinetika, 467 

Tattvacintdmani, 119, 143, ftu., 
192, 226 ftn., 227, Tattwa- 
cintiman:, secuons of-—246, 
348, 358, 392, fta., 414, 420, 
430, 432, 433, 444,470, 474, 
486 ftn., 503;-—didbeti, 472;— 
prakdfa, 475-6 

Tattiloka, 139,—228 ftn., 281 
291-92, 

Tattvacintamanydlokaviveka, 438 

Tattvavassaradi, 106, 114 

Tatparya,60, 62, 106, 109, 111- 
12, 119 ftn., 197 ftn,, 264, 
275, 388, 393 ftn., 305, 407, 
#88, 506, 511, 520 ftn., 529 
ftn., 539 ftn., 544, 546 ftn., 
557 ftn., 558 fta., 600, 
603 

Tétparyadipské, 118, 420, 444, 
450, 466 

Tatparyapar Suddhikéia, 208 

Tatparyaviveks, 480 

Tattvanirnaya, 170, 271-72, 

Tattvasangraha, 44-45, 57-62, 
64-71, 73-81 . 

Tattvapradipa, 206 +58, 466 

Tattvakaumuds, 103 &tn., 192 

Tativamuktakelapa, #61 

Tattvedipana, 408 

Tattucsara, 451 

Tattvaribhdvand, 105 £tn. 

Tativapradipthd, 8A 

Tautatitah, 206, 225—on 
category, 313:—on Mokga, 
223 

Temana, meaning soup used in 
Maithilf, 151 

Tejovada, 224 

Thathi, home village.af Vicas- 
pati I, 100 
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Thakur, A. L., on previous 
commentary of Nydgasdtre, 
35 

Thief-—two sorts of, 296 

Thegha elias Vambadhara, 375 

Jikakira, 190; 249,—caranaih 
354; Ttkakft, 359 

Tsppagi, 359 418-19, 426—7, 


468,—on Vattvracweiémans, 
333 

Tikavyakhyanantbandhaktted, 
354 


Tika, 198, 354, 468, 

Tilakasvami, 119, 120 

Tirthanatha Jha, 407 

Tirumaticarya, 467 

Tirabhukt:, 369 

Ticthadatta, 375 

Tippana (of Scikantha), 218-19 

Todaramalla, 434 

Traidandikamatg, 172 

Trasarenu, not to be touched, 
322 

Treatment of categories—three 
aspects of, 27 

Tridandin, 311, —(Bhaskara), 
312 

Tridocana (Gury), 11, 103, 131- 
32, 137, 141, 199, 208, 375 
—deva, 194, —guru, 93 
—99; 275, 

Tripadinitinayanam, 143, 248 

Trisétra, 275 

Trisdtriprakdfa, 332, 362 

Tristtrintbandhasyahbyd of 
Sankara, 271, 308 

Tritalavacchedakatavdda, 403 

Trivedingciyana Yapvag, 475 

Trividhomanumaaans, 53 

T rtiyamapidipial, 448 

Tulasidasap, Goswami, 36 

Tvantopadhyiya, 283-84, 832 
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U 
Ubhayabhavaniriipaga, 401 
Ucchannapracchannavada, 264 
Ucchfnkhalab, 250 
Udayana, 108, 347, 353, 392, 
406, 411 ftn., 419, 429-30, 
433,442, 452, 457-58, 462-63, 
465, G11 ftn., 612 ftn.;— 
combined the school of 
Nyaya and Vaifesika, 149;— 
proverbial expressions of, 
172-73;—started the metho- 
dology of Navyanyaya, 150, 
—his Guru, 147;—a Bengah, 
a southerner—reyected, 150- 
51;a Staunch orthodox Brah- 
mana,155; His subtleties, 270; 
—synthetic gradation in 
realising the ultimate truth, 
160;—and Jagannatha, 157;— 
was a Saiva—Kaviraj, 155;— 
Praudhokt: of, 157-58; 528, 
600, 604 ftn.;—on validity of 
cognition, 256 

Uddyota, 271,309, 336, 362, 411 

Uddyotakara, 46-55, 132;— 
Date, 46, 120, 490, 499-500, 
503, 523, 542, 551, 561, 575 

Udayakara identical with Uda- 
yana, 158 

Ugra, 18;-—datta, 375 

Ui, H. 45 ftn. 

Ullasa, 422, 436 

Umi, 374 

Umipati, 357, 369, 438 

Umesha, 401 

Umveka, 116 

Universal, nature of, 75 

Upddhydbhaisanirg papa, 262 

Upadhyayah, 240, 373 

Upidhyiyamatam, 352 


Upadhyaya used for Yajiiapati, 
298 


Upakhyina, 195 

Upanisanmimimsi, 451 

Upanayana, 251 

Uparipaka, 321 

Upasana, 179;—Results of— 
transferred from one person 
to another, 7;—for Atma- 
jfidna, 15 

Upadhi, defined, 219, 308, 320 

Upaskara, 169, 219, 287, 425 

Upayakrtah, 354 

Utkala, 336 

Uttaragita, 189 


Vv 
“Vacaspati, 73, 96-7, 120, 392, 
474, 497, 506, 542, 544, 549- 
50; —restored the genuine 
Noyayashtras in his Nydya- 
sttintbandha, 21;—-1,46-7, 116, 
119, 121, 192, 248, 249, 281; 
—fikd, 145;—Tikakgt, 154, 
235,—II, 139, 217, 228-9, 
273, 275, 287, 289—297, 
300, 311, 364, 383, 426, His 
villages, 289;—His works, 
294-95;—Migra, 9], 93, 123, 
126, 131-32, 216, 463, 505, 
557,  (Vfddha)—; 99-115;— 
Migtah, 352 
Vada-vatieties of, 204 
Vadamabarnava, 478 
Vadanydya, 47, 55, ftn., 56-7, 
62 ftn., 69, 78-9, 112, 119, 125, 
197, 208;—WVyckbya, 48 
Vadavidbina, 48 
Vedapariccheda, 433 
Vadartha, 446 
Vadarthasindbu, 446 
Vadavidhanatika, 48 
Vadavidhi, 48 
Vadavidyi, 10 
Viadideva, 98 


INDEX 


Vadindra, 84, 227-466 
Vadisah, 466 
Vadivagisvara, 221, 466 
Vadtwinoda, 139 ftn., 238,286, 
288, 307-08, 310, 312 ftn., 
313 ftn., 319, 462 
Vagisa, 374, 387, 
Vagisvara, 400 
Vahata, 189 
Vahinipati, 411-12 
Vaigesikas are Pasupatas, 18,— 
eatlier than Nyaya, 37;—' 
Vatsestka-Satra quoted by 
Vatsyayana, 38,—Vassesshka- 
stra, 53,59, 112;—Vaisesi- 
kas do no admit Upa- 
man and §abda as distinct 
pramanas, 149:—do not be- 
lieve in Sabda pramina, 266; 
Vass estkabbisyavwarana, 
434,—Varsestkadarsana, 55, 
59,—Introduction of, 347;— 
Vai sestkasatra, 563 ftn. 
Vaisnavaism in Mithila, 155 
Vaidyanatha Dhama, 303 
Vaikuntha, 357 
Vaikunthanatha, 453 
Vajjiputtakas, 159, 169 
Vajratanka Sastrin, 429 ftn. 
Vakciturya, 123 
Vakovakya, 7 
Vakyapadiya, 12, 104, 387, 491 
ftn., 521 
Vakyavttti, 468 
Vallabha, 82, 84, 119, 271, 274, 
281, 327, 429-30;—on mukt1, 
312 
Vallabhicarya, 91,249, 466,555 
Vamécarazra Bhattacirya, 452, 
453 
Vamadeva 
382 
Vamagama, 362 


390,— 


Upadhyaya, 377, 
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Vamana Bhatta, 478 

Vamésadhara, 382 

Vanadatta Jha, 375 

Vatge Navyanydyacarcd, 345, 
346 ftn., 433, 442 ftn , 444, 
446 ftn. 

Vaninatha, 351 

Varadaraja, 84, 94, 98, 
205, 463;—Miéra, 2, 
188—91l, 206-17 

Variha, 348 

Varahanatha (Mahopa.) 400;— 
Mi$ra, 330 

Varddhamina, 109, 139-40, 
191, 196, 284-85, 347-48, 
350, 411,416, 420, 426, 430; 
574, 575 ftn.,—on Tarka- 
bhasa, 230;—Upadhyaya, 
175, 272—82, 354 

Vargas, Four, 176 

Varnagankara, 243 

Virttka, Type of commenta- 
ry, 51 

Vasavadatia, 47 

Vasubandhu, 42, 48, 53, 109 

Vasudeva, 84, 396, 401,—mani- 
tikd = of—344, Vasudeva 
MiSra, 327,334-35;—nephew 
of Paksadhara Misra, 345, 
358, 362;—Sarvabhauma, 
171, 245, 286, 300, 335-36, 
340, 345, 393, 409, 420, 434, 
440;—Tirtha, 472-73 

Varttikam, 354, 408, 522 ftn., 
523 ftn., 566 

Vata-falling down from, in 
Prayiga, for suicide, 20, 
(But there was never 2 vata 
tree in Prayiga) 

Vateévara, 170, 249, 291, 294, 
298, 343, 359, 358 fta.;~— 
—father of Paksadhara, 272; 
Upadhyaya, 243, 270-72, 


117, 
116, 
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309, 331-32;—euthor of 

Mimdamsi-Mahbdrnava, 308, 

VateSvara Mifra, 351 
Vatsa, 140 


Viatsyayana, 5, 120, 481, 483, 
485-86, 492, 506-08, 524,526, 
536-38, 540,547-48, 557, 561, 
565-66, 570, 575, 582, 593, 
595-96, 604, 623;—Date, 
33, 36—home, 38,—Bhd sya, 
388, 522 ftn., 581 fta.— 
difference from Sitra, 38 

Veda, composition ot iévara, 
186; Knowledge derived 
from—is correct, 186 

Vedanta-Kalpatarn, 458, 466 

Veddntaparibhasa, 475 

Vedintassddbantamuktavall, 404 

Vedantavyasa, 369 

Vedantins on category, 313-15 

Vedaprimanyam, 130 

Vedic Yagas, 251 

Venkatanatha, 458 

Venis, Dr. A. 209 

Venisambara, 388 

Vebbaktyarthanirnaya, 387 

Vibhavand on Bélakrida, 118 

Vidalavrata Nyaya, 173 

VideSiks (non-Maithilas) ,189 

Vidbiedda, 246, 264 

Vidbiriveka, 105 

Vidyiguru, 17, '42;—of Uda- 
yana, 153-54 

Vidyananda, 74, 238 

Vidyanivasa, 422, 432; 
—Bhatticirya, 285, 434 

Vidyspati, 3%1—Thakkura, 
244, 282 

Vidyairanya, 451 

Vidydsdgeri, 218 

Vidyis—Fourteen, 16 

Vidyavagita, 390 

Vijayt, 398 
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Vijayakant, 401 

Vyayanagara, 462 

Vijayasizn ghapani, 84 

Vupyasri, 230 

Vyanbhiksu, 39, 158 

Vijfianatm’ = Parusa, 166 

Vy tanavapi, 295 

Vijfidneévara, 102, 144, 248 

Vikramagila University, 128-29 

Vilisa, 226 

Viloma class, 243 

Vilvapatcaka family of Mi- 
thila, 297 

Vimala Devi, 451 


_ Vinaga, cause of—Aviddha- 


karna, 58 

Vindhyeshwari Prasad, 50-5] 

V ini fcaya, 132; its tyka, 132 

Vinitadeva, 48 

Vipatertarthd, 55 ftn., 56 ftn , 
57 ftn , 62 ftn., 63, 69, 78 

Virabhadra (son of Mallinatha), 
209 

Vira Jha, 356 

Viramtrodaya, 323 fen. 

Virasana of Jainas, 279 

Visayatsvada, 405, 433, 443, 445 

Visesakhyina, 132 

Vi sesana-V isesyabhava, 
contact, 250 

Visesanata, 312 

Vigesato dystam (inference), 
210 

VisistavasSistyabodbavic ra, 433, 
445 

Visnndatta asias Datta, 375 

Visnupati, 408 

Vignu Simha, 390 

Visnusvamin, 206 

Vidtima and viérama, 
cussed, 267-68 

Visual sense-organ-only one, 
32;—two 32-3 


not 


dis- 
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Visuddhinanda Sataswati, 394, 
397, 453 

Visvadhara migra, 230 

Vidvadhara (Mm., Viso) 368 

Viévakarma, 583 

Viévakarman, 603;—on Tarka- 
bha ja, 233;—the great Arch- 
itect, 175 

Visvanatha, 231, 287, 368, 400, 
422, 441, 472, 541;—author 
of Séhityadarpana, 336;— 
Bhattacdrya, 434-36;—prand- 
father of Ayici Misra, 287; 
—Jhi, 392,394;—(Mm). 366; 
—of Sodarapura family, 298; 


—temple, 280,295;—reconse-' 


cration of, 296 

Vifvarapa, 102, 117, 116-119, 
208 

Viévatika, 199 

Visveévara, 365 

Vitariga—form of yogins, 18 

Vittoka, 116 

Vividacintdmani, 296;—Intro- 
duction to, 22 ftn. 

Viviha, 251 

Vivorapa, 294, 388; —paftjika, 
99;—Aniruddba, 140 

Vivarenaprameyasahgraha, 118, 
451 

Vivaragapivarana, 463 

Vivecana, 393 

Viveka, 334-5, 338, 346;—by 
Gundinanda, 171, 194—name 
of Varddhamina’s works, 
275 

Vivrw, 345, 418, 432, 440, 451, 
475-76 

Veddhasammati, 199 

Veitatarahgia, 383 

Vr pa, 389 

Vita, 42, 111;—by Visvanitha, 

51, 189 

F. 83 
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Vyadhikarana, 392 
Vyighrasimha-siéu, 221 
Vyakarana-siddhantasudbandbi, 

365 
Vyckbya—prakafa, 40 
VyaGisanavada, 401 
Vyaptigrabopaya, 261 
Vyéptinirnaya, 97 
Vyapupaticaka, 335 fta., 395: 

—fikaérahasyavivg ti, 451 
Vyaptivada, 260 
Vyasabbigya, 481 
Vyasaraja Svamin, 463 
Vyasariya, 463 
Vyasasitra, 320 
Vyisatirtha, 270, 299, 

329, 348, 370, 463-65 
Vyasayati, 92 
Vyomagivacirya, 207 
Vyomavati, 53 
Vyutpattivada, 299 ftn., 395, 

395 fin; 399, 442-43 
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Windisch’s view on the com- 
mentary of Nydyasétra, 34 


Y 


Yaidava Vidyivagida, 350 

Yadunatha Misra, 401;—Sir- 
vabhauma, 171, 451 

Yadycchivida, 163, 165 

Yagiya-meat (prasida), 100 

Yajamina in a sacrifice, 175 

Yajiapati, 169, 273, 300, 331, 
332, 344, 353, 362 ftn., 465; 
—Upidhyiya, 297300, 352, 
417;—~matam, 352 

Yajiikas, family of, 124 

Yajfiapuruga, 195 

Yajiiata, 77 

Yajfiedvarahari, 208 
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Yajfiavalkya, 8,323;—.mrt, 9, | Yogicita, point of view, dis- 
101-02, 143, 248;—on gold cussed, 160 


quantity, 296 Yogaja contact, 312 
YaSovijayagani, 430 Yogajadharmas, 196 
Yatiraja, 463 Yogasstra, 87 ftn., 89 ftn., 91, 
Yoga schools of Nyaya, 18 125, 481 


Yoga Saiva Schools—sub-divi- Yogic Perception, 66 
sions of,—1I8; Yoga for | Yogins, characteristics of, 17 


—Nyiaya, 10, 18, 26 Yogifvara, 348, 456 
Yoga-cight fold aspects of, 89 Yogyata, 264 
Yogaja, 261 Yuktisistra 10 


Yogabbagya, 111, 111 ftn., 114 


